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In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.d. to 1206 a. d, 
roughly, L e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvl- 
raja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appear 
on the stage of Indian history different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the Varmas of Kanauj and the Chaluk- 
yas of Badaml Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged capital of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in Maharashtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
at Badaml disappear about 800 a. d. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by the Pratiliaras in the north and the 
Rashtrakutas in the south. These again .disappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e, about 
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1000 A. D. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most remarkable thing about the second set 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence tliis period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely, 
the Pristine History of the Rajputs; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this histoiy in sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who w'ere these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward ' by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descendants of the Getce and other foreign races. 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like ^akas and Hunas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
Kumarila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known w'orld 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modeih Rajj utar a 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 A. D. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
Rawal, the Chahamanas of Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of Mandor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping ^iva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader’s attention is parti- 
cularly drawn' to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-bom septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe them- 
selves to be fire-born, 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots 
Mewad and the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners I ! ! This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the condition of India 
durhig this period, and dealt with several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
nepessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
and there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length how 
this period was the happiest in many ways. In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period they declined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Vaih^a, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivaihsa) , In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit^ knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined, as ' 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathas. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha’s views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colours the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 

This volume is printed in Monotype and efiort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddiiitecchu press, 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkami b. a., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe b.a., ll.b., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared .for the period 750 to 
1000 A.D. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai L.M. & s.. Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 

Poona, 

FebfiMry 15, 1924. 
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BOOK III. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RAJPUTS* 

With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., the face of 
Indian history completely changes. Aryan India and Aryo- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, as it practically is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. While, 
in the map' appended to the jSxst volume of this history, the 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aryo- 
Buddhistic, in the map appended to this volume, nearly the 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud« 
dhism has disappeared from the land, VedicAryanism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
been too deeply implanted in the Indian heart to allow the 
Purva Mimansa doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and Purva Mimansa, so to 
say, killed each other. While respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strength, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doc- 
trine of the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Purva Mimansa no doubt gained credence for a time after the 
death of Harsha about 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D,, the aversion 
to animal sacrifice had again asserted itself, so strongly that 
Vedic, animal, sacrifices died again anddii^, finally* , Modem 
India vsdtls iti Blindufcm does not countenance' these 'tacrificof 
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and the Psrva MmSnsa doctrine is dead ; so' far, ^ with 
Buddhism which it kffled. The founders of the hrst set of Hindu 
kingdoms generally signalised their ': assumption of royal great- 
ness by the performance of the ASvamedha; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began'' to establish themselves 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. , ' The meW' H were devout 
worshippers of the Puranic gods now enthroned supreme viz., 
the five deities of modem -Hinduism, §iva, Vishnu, Strya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the fust. cult too of 

modem India is different from the same cult as it; flourishedviii 
the previous period of Indian history. ' , Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive ' practices and the absurd; 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship ' of Siva' of the 
days of Pushyabhfiti, the founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modem Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth: century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

One most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of Ahimsa, made the slaughter of com^s and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins and even 
the maiming of cows came to he looked upon as sinful. Both Siva 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri- 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal. 
The bun was sacred to Siva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest 
incarnation as §ri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killing or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Penal Code. 

Socially also, modem Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste was till then not so 
exclusive as it k at this day, nor had castes sub-divided them- 
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■selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhisiii 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes in the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modem sub-casfes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Mediseval 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz., the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. 

What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
people too changed markedly from this time. The modern 
vernaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modem vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thal 
the modern languages of India began to be formed about thist 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient Prikrits Saura- 
seni, Magadhi, Maharashtri and PaiSachi or their Apabhran- 
§as appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
onward we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. b-;,- 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families — families 
which subsist as Idngly families down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modern political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them properly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The fonner kingly families 
axe gone. The Guptas and the Vardhanas who were probably 
¥a%as were the leading kingly families of India during the 
Aiyo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign^ kingly families 
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also such as the Yavanas, the Sakas and the Hunas. These gra- 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhi or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and theChalukyas of Badami and 
the Pailavas of Kanchi in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with diminished importance, as kingly families to tliis day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the gth century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for an5d:hing else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the Chahamtoas of Sambar deserve 
the foremost mention in world's history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the straits of Gibralter rushed into 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour of the Franks on the banks 
of the Loire. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, and Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the heroic Gehlots. Had it not been for Bappa Rawal 
who justly deserves the veneration in which his name is held by 
the Rajputs and who can fitly be styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the whole of India would have fallen before the Arabs and 
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to.iise' tte eloquent words of Gibbon, professors of tbe Arabian 
faith might to-day have preached to a circumcised population 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was. averted' by the heroism 
■ .of Bappa Riwal and; his Rajputs and it is refreshing to observe 
' :;that : his de^^^ ' throughout their long and glorious 

history down to this day have always upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con- 
querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and Svarajya in 
Indian history was a descendant of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahomedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

There is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mamed in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on the banks of the Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our histor}?-. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerors. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country. 

unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediae%"aJ 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try to do so in the 
volumes which are now before us. , 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaught 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aryans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
fern and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the remnants of Huns and Sakas, of Yiie-chi and Geetoe 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D, 


CHAPTER IL 


THEORY OF FOREIGN^^DESCENT. 

The Rajputs who now came to the front and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediseval Indian 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception than the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as We have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. Thirdly,, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 1901 fuUy substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked all over the world* And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
search and the science of anthropometry were in theiar infancy^ 
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were perhaps non-existent. But that historians like Sir Vincent 
Smith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present progress of anthropometry, should stiU seek to forward 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set- 
ting aside the conclusions of ethnology '' as of no use to the 
historian Sir V. Smith observe? (E. H. 1 . 3rd Edn. P. 322) on 
the origin of the Rajputs/' In thi splace I want to draw^ attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which no 
inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-chi 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or families 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were admitted 
readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and many other famous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the barbarain 
hordes which poured intp India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further to the south, various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gohds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth emerged 
as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
clans duly equipped with pedigree reaching back to the sun 
and the moon/' The extract is long but necessary to show how 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Rathors, the Chandels and the PratlhSrs, as 
in reality either barbarians (Huns etc.) or aborigines (Gouds etc.) 
in origin, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 

Whether these Rajput clans which play so brilliant a part in 
Indian history both in mediaeval and modem times are Ajyan by 
descmt or Scythian or Drawdian does not reaUy matter in the 
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least. That they are a virile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 

here with history, with the question .whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod’s Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction: 

Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of medieval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
Saka or Kushan invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new claimants to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect th^m 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these annals by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families ” (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 

The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the fire-born septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agnikula or fire-bom — viz,, the Paramar, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanhan.” This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do not; believe in the generally accepted 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it also shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of foreign descent started by western scholars 
and antiquarians. 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar's theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the Sakas could not have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar's theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputs are the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar's argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: “ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars; 
2nd the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs axe 
the descendants of foreigners/" We have already shown that the 
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Gnjars are not foreigners but are true Aryans, and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this 
volume that the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on the Gujars (J. Bom, 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of his arguments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments have always derived a strong support from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet's brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-born races which 
has so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet's brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufiSciently recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior clans having 
been created out of fixe by Va§ishtha was first told by Chand 
the bard of-l¥ifiivir§| i|i;his epic the Prithvirlj RSsS on the 
exploits of this ‘la^t .chivairous Rajput king. The story shortly 
is that when this worid' oppressed by Rakshasas or MIech- 
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chaSj, VaSishtha created from his sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz., first the Paramara, then the Chalukya, then the 
Parihara and when these could not destroy the Rakshasas, the 
terrible Chahomana from whom the poet’s hero Prithviraja 
was decended. This story along with the Rasa became by and by 
extremely popular and was eventually accepted by all Rajputs and 
what is strange by the descendants of these four clans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his history. These four clans, it is now 
currentty believed, cannot trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the other Kshatriyas do, but are fire-bom thus giving 
colour to the theory that these clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed into Kshatriyas by the Brahmins by a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet’s fancy but further arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that’ these Kshatriyas 
were newly created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar Vamsas. 
Thus the Pratihara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the loth century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhoja inscription is very important in this connects and 
states that the imperial Pratiharas of Kanuaj were descended 
from Lakshmana brother of Rama, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmana being Rama’s Pratihara or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the Pratihara clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
12th century represent these Pratiharas as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the ChShamana^ are also said in records 'preYiom'- to 'Chand*s 
Prithvlraj Rasa distinctly to belong to the same solar line* The 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. , Ind. p* gil^ Df 
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Chahamanas from one Guvaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent. ) 

Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Prithviraj Vijaya — a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithviraj himself^ shown that the poem de- 
scribes Prithviraj as born of the solar line. Hammira Mahakavya 
again declares that the Chahamanas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chahamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatan is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
Chalukyas of Badami were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and are so described even in the Prithviraj Rasa. 
Now this gotra of these ChSlukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. 1 . p. 253-9) states that Keyuravarsha Haihaya married 
Nohaladevi, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the Bharad- 
vaja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D. gives a different versioi]. about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern Chaluk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern Chalukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these Chalukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona Bharadvaja for killing 
Dmpaiat and hence belonged to his gotra. As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the Chalukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the 12th century represent these same Chalukyas as created 
by Va§ishtha from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researches {see 
troductionby Mr. Crooke himself to Tod's l^jastan page XXXI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neceS“ 
sary inference from this is not drawn by them. If the Chi- 
hiaminas and the'PmtihSraSi the two most whtO 
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were':: supposed : to ■ be Gujars transformed . into :KFbatriyas by 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the gth and loth 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent fall to 
the ground? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para- 
maras are not Agnikulas as represented by Chand, In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paramaras from the 12th 
century though giving the origin of the Paramara^ from the fixe 
of Va§ishtha, do not give the story of the Rasa, but an entirely 
different story. VaSistha is said therein to have created the 
first Paramara to chastise Visvamitra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur Pra§asti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramaras is consequently VaiSishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramaras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

* How can then the story given by Chand in the Rasa betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of Pratiharas 
and Chahamanas, of Chalukyas and Paramaras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the Prithvlraja Rasa is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted. 
The authenticity of the Rasa as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rasa merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has subsequently been taken to be a real story. These four races, 
we know, came to the front by their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire in addition to the two weU- 
known Puranie lineages th§ solar and the lunar. This is clear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (i) the 
solar (2) the lunar and (3) the Yadava for the famous thirty-six ^ 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni- 
kula lineage at all but assigns the four supposed Agnikula dans the 
Parihara, the Paramara, the Chahamana and the Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus % I 

\ \ U Here it is dear 

that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised Vaih^as, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. We think Chand's story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
Pratihara, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of Va^ishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by Va^ishtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing clans 
came out of the fire at Vadshtha’s bid to fight the Rakshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the i6th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four dans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records ofi stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron's family the 
Chahamana clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
Vam^as for the Kshatriyas. In this VaihSa-Bhaskaraby Sura- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of Va§ish- 
tha given with greater detail^ nay with the exact date when 
the first Chahamana warrior was created from the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which n( w for the first time were enumerated as 

The Hadas of Boondi-Kota accepted the new Vamsa assigned to 
them by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-Vam§a which at 
the earliest commenced in about 1200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A.D. when the four clans themselves accepted 
a new Vam^a for themselves. CoL Tod could not but believe 
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in this tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Ra 

Such is in short the story of this . Agnikula myth,; a, story 
begun in a poet's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And we now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these fourclans'^ represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the 9th to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fire ; though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have, therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs arc Gujars by descent. 


Even the Paramaras seem to be treated as , solar race Kshatriyas, 
for the Paramaras among the Marathas vfhp have the same Vasishtha 
gotra arc treated as Solar-race Kshatriyas in their Vam^i-valis 
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NOTE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRITHViRAJA RASA. 


The Prithvlraja Rasa purports to be a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai, a friend and contemporary of Prithviraja who fought the last 
battle of the Hindus with Maliomedans for independence on the usual 
battlefield of India viz., the plain of Panipat in 1191 A. D. Kaviraja 
SySmaldas questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. V (1887), pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of Rajastan and notably the fact that Samaras! 
king of Mewad, mentioned by the Rasa as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Prithviraja lived many years after him, and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat. The recent editors of this poem, (published 
by Nagari Prach§.rinl Granthamala at Benares 1911) viz., Mohanlal 
Pandj'a and Syam Sunderdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand, the reputed contemporary of Prithviraja 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kaviraja Syamaldas. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (1881 and also Note E. I. H.). It is necessary to 
give our view on the subject here, inasmuch as a history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of Prithviraj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Prithviraja Rasa resembles the Mahabharata in 
most essential points and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between the two opposite 
views. While the nucleus of the peom is authentic and ancient, the 
poem has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in our book-the Mahabharata Mimansa in Hindi- the present Mahabharata 
is the second amplified form of the original poem of Vya^a {first amplified 
by Vai. 4 ampayana) given us by Sauti. Similarly it seems that PrithvT- 
raja Rasa, must have originally been written by Chand, then amplified 
by his son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the 17th 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. For example, the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
plot of the poem in the same way as Vyasa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with miraculous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardai) like Vyasa by 
himself. It was either his son who invested him with these superhuman 
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powers or the last editor. And the poem is related by Chaiid to Ms wife 
just as Vaisampayana, Vyasa's first disciple, recites his Bharata to his 
patron king Janamejaya. These facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the 17th cen- 
tury A. D. in the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Rajputana which the Rasa unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the Rasa enjoys an authority next only to the Mahabharata. 
The Mahabharata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatriya and the Rasa too centres round the terrible fight wiiich the 
Kshatriya warriors of modern India waged under Prithviraja with the 
Mahomedans for independence. As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero in the Bharata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithviraja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally popular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet. If there had not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bhat like Vyasa must have been a well-known poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the Rasa exactly resembles the Mahabharata and as an original 
nucleus of the Mahabharata composed by VySsa is conceded b}" all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rasa. 

These subsequent additions to the Rasa, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mahabharata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mahabha- 
rata in our book * The Mahabharata : a criticism but we cannot make 
a similar attempt for the Rasa which being in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us for inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
scious attempt to imitate the Mahabharata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this conscious similarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same length as the Mahabharata viz., 100,000 Slokas 
wliich ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 
one. To write a is the ambition of great poets and the 

Rasa has partially succeeded in attaining this enormous length. Then again 


Mohanlal interprets as seven thousand- 
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varioUvS outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the Maha- 
bharata is its numerous detailed and yet interesting descriptions of fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details which will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 
(the poetic artifice employed by the Kasa in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sansara 
which, while it imitates the Mahabharata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establishing the claim of the poem to be called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kuta Slokas of the 
Mahabharata and many of these riddles are based like those in the lattet 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrania era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kaviraja SySmaldas that the dates given in the Rasa are Wrong. The inge* 
nious explanation of these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given in the Rasa are mistaken 
by the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet's first date and which in our 
view are riddle verses. They are as follows : — 

I f^j% 11 

^ sr*isfr 1 |r%sr iP 11 ^ 11 

Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal Pandya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of Ananda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by nine not ninety-one 
as he tries to make out. Of course his view must be accepted that a new 
era has been constructed here which gives dates in the usual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tries to make some sense out of it (Vol. I p, 145) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta; but firstly, cannot lead to Brahmagupta; secondly, 

So far as is known, Brahmagupta never held that Yudhishthira preceded Vi- 
krama by 1 1 15 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yudhishthira 
Saka at the beginning of the Vikrama Saka was 3044. It is the Puranas 
notably the BMgavata, which hold that Yudhishthira preceded the corona 
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tiow of Nanda by 1015 years. 5 r?ir i 

3 IF^ ). It is probably this verse from the 

Bliagavata which Cliand has in his mind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dharmasuta or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithviraja. It 
seems that gj5Ff means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this in a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. , 

The view that Prithviraja Ras§. must haye a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Kshatriya families which is given by 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 

5Eikrt i f^gTf^R n “deed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the Rasa resembles the 
Mahabharata wherein as shown by us in Mahabharata MimEnsa there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithviraja. The question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
Prithviraja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
the Rasa. 


* If it were possible to make a guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated in Puranas. 


NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediseval Hindu age, as we know' that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote liis 
Kajatarangiui in 1148 A. D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvi- 
raja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
Rasa but he does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhala which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from Kumarapaia-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Rasa 
became to the Rajputs what Homer's Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

\ 11 

II 

1 jMI?! iftitafscr 11 

I ii 

[sRti] I 3 rii^^ ?f§rfa 11 
^ 1 [nr] q qs 11 ' 

^ [WTR] I ?r 5 rqR 11 

arnt ^ i 11 

The few variations given above in brackets are taken from the copy 
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of the ; Rasa we personally ; saw and: inspected ' at the Udepnx Musenm 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlal Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of the REsa ennmet' 
ate I. Ravi e. Sa^i and 3. Jadhava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 
X. Ravi 2. Sa^i and 3. Jadhava cannot be included. These names are : — 

1. Kaiachclihuraka. 

2. Kavinisa (omitted by Mohanlal but not by Tod.) 

; 3;. Rajapala. ■■ ■ 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dhanya-paiaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 

6. Mata {omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kamasha (Kalasha). 

8. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Huna). 

11. Kotapala. 

12. Karattapala. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

„ 14., Pratihara. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16. Aniga (Tod gives Anahga). 

17. Saindhava. 

,;i8, :,Taka. . , 

•■1,9.. Deora. ■■ 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

21. Rathoda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. Chapotkata. 

24- Guhilota (Gohiiaputra) . [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25. Gohila. 

26. Garua (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

27. Makavana. 

28. -:DoyaiBata.. ^ ^ 

29 . ;'AbliXy'ara, 

30. Silara. 

: 3 i."'Chha 3 idaka. ; - 

:T:32.;,,v;Chate 
33. Chahuvana. 

34 A$ada^ 

36, Kakutstha. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after inclu® 
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ding wrongly i. Ravi 2. Sail and 3. Jadhava. Let us, however, see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuta and (26) Garua. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add i. Ravi 2. Sa^i and 3. Jadhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chalukka cannot marry a Chalukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho- 
han, Ravi, Sa^i and Jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavam^a, the Chandravam^a and the Yaduvam^a are 
the famous Vam^as of the Pur§-nas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a SuryavamSi 
to marry a Suryavamsi. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhavahas of Jaipur are both Snryavam^is but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that Suryavaihla or Chan- 
dravaih^a was prohibitive of marriage within itself. Rama and Sita were 
both Suryavamsi and so were Arjuna and Draupadi both Chandravam^i, 
In Puranic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and Rama 
being of Vaiishtha gotra and Sita of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modern times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, Sa^i 
and Jadhava cannot be treated as elans like the other names will, therefore, 
be clear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vaihias or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word vamga used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
different from the same word used at the end 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vam^a has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravamia. But it 
seems that the Jadhavas were always separately counted from the other 
Chandravamiis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadu-Turvaias are separately 
mentioned, the Turva 4 as eventually disappearing. The Yadavas are 
again separately treated in the Puranas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of YaySti. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the Yaduvam^is are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
vaihlis. Their clans viz., Bhati, Jadeja and others can intermarry as 
has already been shown and hence it is evident that Jadhava is not a clan 
like any of the 36. 
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, , It will be dear,' therefo^^^^ that i. Ravi 2. Saii and 3. jSdhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above viz, , by treating Garua, Rosa- 
juta and Kavinlsa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Vaiiilabhaskara treats Ravi and Sa^i as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Sal ibhava and the fifth 
Suchibha,va (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahma him- 
self from his arms and Mamibhava those born of Mann, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sasi the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Surajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Cliand treated i. Ravi 2. Sali and 3 Jadhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 

Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the Rasa is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bhata of Prithviraja’s court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families wliich 
were well-known in the 17th century fiind no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosaj uta, Ananga, Y autika, Dadhishat, KarattapSla, Kotapala, 
Haritata, Kamasha, Mata, Dhanyapala, RSjapala and Kavinlsa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while Bhati, Jhala, Bais and other modern tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kacliha* 
vaha and Sadavara to Tuar by Mohanial Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the Rasa is very old in fact 
as old as the 12th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanial in his edition of the REsS, (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
R§,s§, sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.*' Doya- 
mata as Dahima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
h^ra and Pratihara are both given in the list and must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved. 
KarattapEla is certainly not KS-thi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. KotepSla is left unexplained and Mata cannot be 
jat who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, Bhanyapala and 
Rajapaia are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by Mohanial may be said to be Gujara which in Prakrit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Bira Gujaxs are a waE-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Abhira or Ahira are noted names of 
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S^dras and Vaiiyas indeed but they have been taken as the names of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya families* 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Huna was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclusion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; and state that Huna is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the Rasa. The name given there is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Huna. By no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can Huna 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do merxtion the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with tiuna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Hiina 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Vai^ya and Sudra and even Mlechch ha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Huna princesses i. e. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are, therefore, 'Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mahomedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hunas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? are not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
however, there appears a branch by name Hula of 6‘scdia Rajputs- 
This fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current in Mare 
war (see report for 1891 and 1895 Vol. HI in Hindi, page 6)* The name 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ; but probably they may b- 
a distinct clan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear 
ing in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Huna and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the Rasa in the Udepur Library. That 
they were distinct from Hfina is further proved by the fact that among 
the clans which assist Bappa Rawal in his fight with Mahomedans are 
mentioned both Hunas and Hulas (see Tod’s Rajastan by Crooke Vol. I. 
p. 290). Although these catalogues of Rajput dans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of Mewad are of later date, they at least prove that 
Hula was a clan of Rajputs which was differentiated from Huna, 


CHAPTER IV 


ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper in Indian Antiquary, 
VoL XL (1911) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz., Pratihara^ Paramara^ Chalukya and Chahamana are 
Gnjars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryans them- 
selves^ caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaii^yas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these classes 
began to take Sudra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a tiipe this fusion was unchecked. The Nahtisha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vana Farva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went on for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sudra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages w’-as found to be extremely unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sudras was found to be disastrous and 
this view is embodied in the following observation of Manu 

I 

*Ti%: I \ 5?^? 
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A person born of a non- Aryan woman Irom an Aryan man 
■might be Aryan by qualities, but a person born of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non- Aryan by 
qualities/’ In consequence Pratiloma marriage with ■Sudras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma^ marriage among 
higher castes also, Anuloma marriages with Sudra women ccn- 
tiniied to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajhavalky a 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sudra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that // No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. '/ (McCrindle’s Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the Sakas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that^ they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the Sakas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste” (Vol. I p. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the BrShmins sometimes did marry Ksha 
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triya women especially when daughters of kings (see ¥oL I p. 6i) 
and Kshatiiya kings married daughters of ■ .Vai§ya ’ kings. . The 
difference, however, in' the result of such marriages may , be 
noted. In most ancient times the progeny of such' marriages' 
was treated as of the caste ol:the father as'in the'case of Vyasa 
and others. In later timeS' an intermediate position was assigned' 
to the progeny and this led to the formation .of 'intermediate 
mixed ;castes*. But ' later still, in the days.,; of Harsha and s'ub- 
sequent centuries it appears, from inscriptions that the progeny ' 
was treated as belonging: to the caste of the mother.f ' This is 
at least certain in the case of Brahmins. ^ For' example we are 
told in an inscription oTthe .Pratiharas that - a .Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife. and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became, Padhihar ' Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas.”' From roughly 
the 'iith century onward, as we. shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks w^e now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes w^ere 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it does not follow- that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bana says in Harsha-charita that Pratapavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars w^ere a foreign 


Smritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smriti. This was to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other. Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to he of an intermediate mixed caste. 

f Later Smritis such as Vyasa contain this provision which means a 
further tightening of caste. 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to .India along^with; tiiem. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar 'tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because: 
thej^ are mentioned in the ' Putinas along ' Mth foreigners. 

As the Haihayas are classed (?) with Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas, the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the Harivam^a was composed ’’ (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas .were themselves regarded as Miechchlias. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Miechchlias in their w^ars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivam^a itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king Sahasrarjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vaih^a. Not only this, throughout Indian histor}/ and down to 
the present time the Haiha^^as are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As showm in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropometrical characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*^. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and w^ere treated as foreigners by tlie 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a ITuna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a, 
Kshatriya than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as w'e 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatri37as. With these 
unavoidable further preliminary observations wliich are, however, 
necessaiy’, \yc proceed to examine one by one the ca.se of the four 
Agnikulas whom Dr, Bhandarkar believes to have been Gujars, 

* Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the unnecessary fact that the Kaya- 
stha Prabhus claim descent from Sahasr§rjnna. Perhaps this is intended 
to hint that these Prabhns too are foreign by race. But it is clearly 
proved that the Kayastha Prabhns are Aryans by their features as also 
by their tradition. Perhaps: Dr. Bhandarkar does not wish to leave out 
any higher caste from his theory of foreign descent. 
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even though also would, not, make them foreigners. ' For 
Gujars as 'Stated many a time before are not foreigners but are 
antliropometrically Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historicalK^ the VaiSyas of the Vedas and the Smritis. . 

:The lirst and foremost supposed Agnikuia tribe is the Prati- 
hara to which the Imperial Pratiharas . of Kanaiij ' belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhaiidarkar admits that they never, call tlieniselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are' Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that they, represent them- 
selves in' their , inscriptions as Sur5?a-VamSis, that even Rajase- 
khara a noted poet in ■ their time- calls them- Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhaiidarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold** how wonderfully soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas '' ! ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see 'that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor PratL 
hara dynasty ruling in the south-east of modern Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihara in an inscription found at Rajor. 
Now since the Pratiharas .of Eanauj, never call themselves 
Gujars, these Pratiharas call themselves„,so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are Nagar and Kanojia 
Brahmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these Pratiharas call them- 
selves GuJarPratiiiSras because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars.' Nay, tiiis part 
was alone called Guijaratri or Gujarat. in those, days and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says that Gurjaratri .in the Sth and 
gth centuries was not modern Gujarat 'but adutteni Rajputana 
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extending tip to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
.State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these Pratihlras 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihira .from the country they ruled or resided in and not tie* 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratihlras cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptionai statement^. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rashtra- 
kutas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kutas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the Rashtrakuta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj^ were Gujars by caste ? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakadl 
from their firat fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that ’ came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste' ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the PratihSras were §firya- 
Vam§i Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arate of Said 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country m^as ruled 
by the Pratihlras it was- but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by tho'name of Juzr and indeed the 
Rastrakiitas too called -them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the arguknent^ based oti the legend of the 
PratihSra 'origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

- ^ Tbe phrase Gurjara PratiMra need not be interpreted to mean Priti- 

li&ras who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as PratihSras,. of the. 

Gurjara; cctentry. , 
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4 certaiii Braiiiiiiii liad a Bralimin wife and -a .Ksbatriya \^ife 
and the progeny of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatriya wife became : Padhihar 
Rajputs. The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only bo accounted for as being of foreign' importation/’ 
Such marria|e with such result, as shown in the beginning oi 
this chapter is mi curious but is normal ; but even if it W€n% 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foixign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner iiKleed, ^my inference can be drawn ^ from this legned, 
the inference c. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as ITatiharas are concerned we find' that., all. the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D R. Bhauclarkar adduces arc ,iri- 
ehertuai and cannea weigh aga.uist ibe Ihtts which show that 
the Iiu|)crial PratihSras wvre Rajputs. Having thus far lefuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandai bar’s strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed AgnikuD clan, the Chllukya 
or SokakhL 

D. R* Bhaiidarkar admits that there is no epigraphic cxi- 
.dance in their ca,..sc but he argues that since Gujarat of to-di..y 
bears tbh name since the Chalukyas occupied or conquered the 
■ oountry, if t!ie Chllukyas had not been of Giijar <-xti action, it is 
"inconceivable how this province came to be called Guijaratri 
when it was till their advent knowui as Lata'*’ (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that Giijaratia In the 8ih and qih or even loth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lata was not, however, the name of the 
• whole modem Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
■'Gujarat "'-L e, Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Auarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sarasvata 
P^dala tliough all tlic three were sometimes called iita. Now*' 
that _ these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gxrjarat became of the Gujarati language and not because of the 
cstablid)menl of the Chllukya rule. The modern, languages of 
India, as w*-: have already observed* aji»r about the qtheenturj-- and 
the language; of these p^s generally Gujarati 

'form* lfow...oM tire Giijaiuti 'Sow/f^vlftlAvord - 
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Gnjaratiis, itisdifficHltlodetermke, Bor while the word Malia- 
rasbtrl as the name of a language is as old as VaraincM o'f the 
ist century B.C. the ,word,Maharisiitra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly 'later than Varaha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore,.' not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modern 'MaharashtrL Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the - name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But 'that ques'tion does not really concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the provbice, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chalukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names oi countries arise in diiereiit 
ways and stick for extremely' difi’erent reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were- not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the ..name of the country has -.remained Angie-iaiid ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entkely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they were not ruled by Carnitik kings and ^heri 
even the language was not Carnatik ; but the}^ simply - conti- ' ' 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India m Karnataka* It is, 
therefore, extremely iEogical to argue that the ChSlukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikulaclan the Paramiras, we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these 'also Gujais and is driven to observe that 
thobgh we do not know to what -race they belonged it is momily 
certain that they were oi foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time we read of moral certainty in a case like this where there' 
are no considerations of morality in discuhsing the race of a people* 
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I'he reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bharirlarkar to liis moral views 
and will hold with irs that tliere is no proof or argument to 
show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we^, come to the: consideration of the 'case of ChSha- 
Hianas or Chaiilians to prove whose Giijar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhaiidarkar is at the worst pains, and- ■begins -.iro-m. some old 
Sassaiiian coins found in the north-west of India and: e.nds with 
the HimSlayan Siwalik hills. The whole .argument, s.avonrs so 
completely of the Pickwickian method .-.of research- that it is^ a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his 'theory of tlie foreign- or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagpation. 

Certain coins have ; been found in Northern ■ India on which 
is read the legend Sri ' Vasudeva Vahman in' Nigarl characters 
and , in Pchivi '' Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan/' 
First Dr. D. R. Biiandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
Chahman because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.'* '' And Chahman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for Chahamana (ma lenghtened into ma) so that V§sudeva 
of these coins is a Chlliamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in Prithviraja Vijaya as the founder of the Chahamana family . 
of ^kambarl, that founder must he the smm as the Chahman of 
theee Sassanian coins. Raja&khara's Frabandha-ko§a also 
gives one Visudeva as the founder of the ChahamSna family 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. Ed* This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two VSsudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
,that' the ko§a gives a date which is miher early and the proper 
'date .to be assigned appeal's to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type :of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
Khu^* ' So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also' dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he can change' tha^race also at his sweet ^wiDc Ciinni%baiB_ held 
that Vasudeva of the coins was a Htua and ProL Rapson Ifcihte 
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that he was a Sussaoian ({rom the legend oi the coins as also irora 
tiieir type).' But Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar thinks that, he : 'was a 
Khazar wh}' he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
■.whole argument before dhe reader iii'detail to enable him to^ come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed sigiialh^ 
in, showing that the Chahamaiias were Gujars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar h.as 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town ol 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himalayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatri3?'as, as moving south from this place. But how 
can we believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India f^ven if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and not 
go to the difficult Himala^^as to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original hahital of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of Sapadalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Parana giving the list of countries in India about the 9th century 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapadalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sakambhara or the land!" 
of the Chauhaiis. It is also given to Karnataka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which proba* 
bly means the Delhi region'*'. When the coins noticed by 

Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Multan these were one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
villages (Elliot I p, 23). 
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Dt. I). R. Biiandarkar mention Takkan, Zabiiiistan and Sapar- 
dalaksliin they probably mean the Panjab' with ■Ghazni on. the 
west and the Delhi pro\dnce in the south-east which tliree proba- • 
bly comprised the teixitory ruled by Vasiidev Vahman, a 
Sassaiiian king. In any case Sapadalaksha does not indicate ij 
lakhs of hills but i| lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakambhara, Mewad, Deilii and Karnataka 
as the evidence of the Skanda Parana conclusively proves. 

Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Plimalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Pahchala 
as mentioned in the Mahabharata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang’s description with Rampur. 
The words “ being flanked by mountain crags'' need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Panchala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant Panchala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the Chiha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
Chahamanas did not take the word Sapadalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again Karnataka 
or Dhaiw^ar was called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
Karnataka viz., that the habitat of the Chalukyas like that of 
the Chahamanas was also the mountain region called Sapada- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theor}^ which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and Sapadalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Biias Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that Sapadalaksha meant the Sambar country though he 
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iJiiiik i Abicjichhatra should be identified with Nagore itiM.arv.ad. 
Wlietlier the Cliahamanas came from Rampur or were origiiiaily 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were GujarS' and we shall not further dilate upon 
this iiiitenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
Smith. We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments wliidi in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India, 


NOTE. 


THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The Mahabharata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Varaha IVIihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiuen Tsang’s 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Purana, Kumara Klianda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the gth century A. D. This Purana can 
dearly be assigned to the gtii or loth century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new^ names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the gth century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names which are unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in cases the 

numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition - 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political coiidU 
tion of India in the gth century A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes Kanyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire wms at its height, an ex- 
tensive. empire" covering .Oudli, the Gangetic valley, .part .of . the Panjab' 
.and.Hwalior.'territory.an.d the valley of the. Jumna. ,: Now^ This number., 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Cbintaniani. 
Wliat Gajanaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion of the Furanas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together iii order to make up the total of g6 crores and 7 « lairlis of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Puranas, for the whole of liidia. 
Then comes the Gauda country or Bengal with 1 8 lakhs "which means a 
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territory half of the Kananj empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have Kaxnarhpa and Oddiyana or Orissa with the same extent as Kama- 
rhpa or Assam i. e, 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Ganda. The same extent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bnndelkhand which is described as Vedasamjna 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next we have Jalan- 
dhara and Lohapnra or Lahore each with the same number of g lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 7 I- lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is or Sapadalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
PurS-na clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz., Varendu, Atilangala, Sayam- 
bhara, Medapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karnata and Pungala, followed closely by Maiava which is 
assigned the exact figure i lakh 15 thousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from i J lakhs of hills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saurashtra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Plere the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata, Moreover, Gurjaratra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purana is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our VoL I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapada and others. But we can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Ko^ala (C.P.), Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 3 of Maharashtra, Vardhamfina (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mulastbanapura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 velaknlas are also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cne is renidnded here of the fact that even in 
the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains and rivens of India 
as erminerated in this Skanda Purana in imitation of the Maiiabharata 
which apparently it has an ambition to equal. These are given in thi'- 
same chapter 39 of the’Kumara KHanda* The chief mountain ranges, 
or Kulaparvatas 'as they are, called here also, are the same seven viz., 
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Malaendra, Malaya, Saliya, Saktiman, Rikslia, Vindkya aiid' Pariyatra* 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravaii range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But PariyEtra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
Kaumara Khanda ; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers . 
This description does not assist us much though we suspect that Pari- 
yatra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The Narmada 
and Satasa properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bhaga rise from the Riksha range ? Rishikulya and Kumari rise from 
the Suktiman mountain of Kathiwar. The Tapi, the Payoshni, the 
Nirvindhya, the Kaverl, the Krishna, the Veni, the Bhimarathi rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The Kritamala 
and tbe Tamraparin rise from the Malaya Mountains while the Tri^anu 
and the Rishyakulya rise from the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster of the Parana had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khambayat) , Prabhasa, Avanti and Nagara Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda Parana list of countries below; 


1. Nivrit 4 crores. 

2. Balaka 2 J crores. 

3. Sahanapura crore. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh. 

5. Nepaia i lakh. 

6. Kanyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. Gajanaka 72 lakh. 

8. Gauda 18 lakh, 

9. Kamarupa 9 lakh, 

10. Dahala 9 lakh. 

II,. Kantipura 9 lakh. ' 

J2. Lohapura 9 lakh. 

13. Pambipura 7 lakh, 

14. ;,vRataraja . 7 lakh. 

15. Hariyaia 5 lakb. 

16. Drada 3 1 lakh. 

17. Macbipura 9 lakh. 
iS. Oddiyana 9 lakh. 

19. Jaiandhara 9 lakh. 

20. Batnbhanavfihaka 3|- lakh. 

21. Nllapura 21 thousand. 

22. Amala ilakh. 

23. Varendu Sapadalaksha 

24. AtilSngala ii thousand. 

6 


25. Maiava 1,18,180. 

26. Sayambhara Sapadalaksha. 

27. Mevada Sapadalaksha. 

28. Vaguri 88 thousand. 

29. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 

30. Panduvishaya 70 thousand. 

31. Jahahuti 42 thousand. 

32. Kashmira 68 thousand. 

33. Konkana 36 thousand. * 

34. Laghu Konkaua 1,600. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kacbcbha 36 thousand. 

37. Saurasbtra 55 thousand. 

38. Latadesha 21 thousand. 

39. Atisindhu 10 thousand. 

40. A^vamukha 10 thousand, 

41. Ekapada 10 thousand. 

42. Suryamukha 10 thousand. 

43. Ekabahu 10 thousand. 

44. Saiijayu 10 thousand. 

4 5. Sivadesha 10 thousand, 

46, Kalahayanjaya to thousand. 

47, Lifigodbliava to thousand. 

48, Bhadra 16 thousand, 
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49. Devabliadra 10 thousand. 

50. Chata 36 thousand. 

51. Virata 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Bomaka 18 crores. 

54. Tomara Sapadalaksha. 

55. Karntta Sapadalaksha. 

56. Pingala Sapadalaksha. 

57. Struraj ya 5 lakh. 

58. Eulastya 10 lakh. 

59. Kamboja 10 lakh. 

60. Kosala 1 0 lakh. 

61. Balhika 4 thousand. 

62. Lanka 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64 . Kirata 1 1 lakh. 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. Vardhamana 14 thousandi 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand. 

68. Eandu 36 thousand. 

69. Bhayanaka ij lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Mulasthana 25 thousandi 

72. Yasana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshabahu 4,000. 

74. Pahgu 60,000. 

75. Varendeka 30,000* 


NOTE 


, THE MEANING OF THE WOKD RAJPUT 

The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
cluring the Aryo-Buddhistic period gave~up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as. to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Puranas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vai^yas (for the Vai^yas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and ^ffdras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Puranas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Pura- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists, It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the gth century A. B. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
suppl3dng water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Bdbarchi, Bhisti, Bhi- 
^hari). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings born of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
Pa^Sara Smriti “ Now it may be 

stated at once that there is no such line in the Pari^ara Smriti 
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as it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation. There is also this contradiction of tins sap- 
posed statement of Paraiara that the anther of Sudra-Kamalakara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is popniarly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatriya from a Shdra w^oman and the author of Sudra-Kaniala- 
kara adds the explanation iCSPijT 11 % “ An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language.” Now this view is also 
wrong but- it undeniably shows that the text of Par^^ara quoted above 
is spurious’^'. 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used soihetimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mahabharata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatriya generally (tr^ 1 

%fnT 11 11 ^ 1^), but often times not an ordi- 

nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakola does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarako^a cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Ko^a or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word Rajaputra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places in the Mahabharata. One 
instance of such use in the Mahabharata will suffice. Other ^lokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
MahEbharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from Santiparva Adhyaya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya: 

(sssw) ^ri5*f=^n?0T: t ?i«n, % ?tn. 

Rajaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
Rajaputrl is often used in the Virata Parva in addressing Draupadi, 
where the sense * daughter of a king' does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabhuti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word Rajaputrl in addressing 
Kausalya where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady, Bana in the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word Rajaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rajaputra occurs in Panini where a 
sense some%vhat different from Rajanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sutra is very important and clearly shows that the w’^ord 


^ The ParS^ara Smriti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preach that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age, it could not have 
contained many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas. 
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RSjap-atra has been, in nse since even the days of Panin i. It is -used there 
not Jn its etymological ,or literal sense bnt it plainly has an acquired 
individual meaning. The sutra is as follows : 

This precedes another Sutra 

( 4”2-39 ) and means that where the sense of collection 
intended the affix or ^ is to be added to these words. Thus 
Rajaka would mean a collection of Rajas; Rajanyaka would mean 
a collection of Rajanyas or Kshatriyas and Rajaputraka would mean a 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that Rajanya and 
Rajaputra should have different senses, for Panini is more concerned with 
words than -with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
REjaputra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many’ princes 
i, e. sons of different kings. In short in our view this sutra does not 
show that the word R^japutra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense in it- On the contrary as stated above it shows that Rajaputra 
may mean something more than a Rajanya or ordinary Kshatriya i. e. 
a high-born Kshatriya, one who not only belongs to the varna or caste ot 
a king but is born in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the Mahabharata though it is also often a synonym 
of Rajanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya, 

It is at least certain from Panini and from the MahabhS-rata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word wliich 
came into use in the 9th century A. D. (as some believe) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in Bana’s Harsha- 
charita the word is used in the sense of a high-born Kshatriya. Bana's 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tenth or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its lield, especially for purposes of marriage, to families 
which were known to be pure and unmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
varna is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsang quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatriyas had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pertaining to Kshatriyas. Such families 
Were now rigorously excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine the exact nature of the caste purity of families and it became 
the tendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and 
Vai^yas also to form sub-castes based on provinces, so that the question 
of the purity of families rasiding in distant provinces might not arise 
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■ Hence it is that about the beginning of the nth centhry Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya: kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya Jdngs within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends; bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word Rajaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
group was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were cliiefiy confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the pf^ople, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th; Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name RSj- 
putana to this central tract can all trace their descent step by stt p 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and Sth centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput lias thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the Sth century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their liistory, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were only twm varnas viz., the Brahmins and the Sudras, a myth which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the sacred texts 
of Smritis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryan local tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. Tlie Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rajputana when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatri^^^as of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh had contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the east and the south from their fold ; and to this day they still adhere 
to their unwillingness to form marriage relations with Kshatriya families 
of the south and the east, ' , 
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The Braimxins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sanskaras or practices. The 
other two varnas on the other hand had become Buddhists imthousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthromi, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the gayatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as Sudras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulake^in and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sudras, and found expression in the Puranic text 
. When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the loth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamiputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means “who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas.'’ It is wrongly stated here that “ these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Rajputi-na, Gujarat and Central 
India.” These parts were never invaded by Gotamiputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamiputra Satakarni who was a Sudra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz., 
the Rashtrakute and others and one need not go to Rajaputana of the 
modern day to find Kshatriyas in the ist century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the Chalukyas of Badami as Kshatriyas, but the stone^and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Asva- 
medha and other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g, ill the epithet inscribed on the wails of a temple at 

Madura. It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

This theory again is contradicted to our mind by the Para^ara Smriti 
itself which is specially intended for the KaU age. In this Smriti various 
texts give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas. :Tf indeed in 
the ■ Kali age there were no Kshatriyas^ and, Vai^yas where, was , the 
: necessity of -making, the special provisions intended for these varnas V 
The Smriti does not contemplate, therefore,' .the non-existence - ol 
these varnas and as this Smriti may foe assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may infer that this view had not arisen yet. 'The Far&sara Snifiti 
to our mind belongs to the south as the sanctity, of the Setu Tirtha is 
specially extolled in it. But whether it arose in the south or the norths 
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it certainly doCvS not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The Sndra Kamalakara was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
9th and loth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshatriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist stiU and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatriya. 
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THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the Pratihara and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufiB.cient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic Sutras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Prayara system as 
laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo- Aryans the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed an5rwhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara beibre beginnings cereinony and in 
this way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept up. 
memory of their descent tor at least 3000 years n from the 
time when the Vedic .Sutras' were mostly composed , and , possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
epigraphic evidence extending over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the same as 
those mentioned in their ancient records on stone and copper 
and we may, therefore, well believe that, the Rajputs, .are,the de- 
f 
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seendants of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus the gotras of the sup* 
posed Agnikula dans are from their gotrochchSra recorded by 
Col. Tod, (the word gotrSchara is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchara which means the 
redtal of one’s gotra) are as follows : the Chahamanas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Chalukyas are of the 
Bharadvaja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the Va^ishtha gotra with three pravaras. (The Pratihara’s gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para* 
mSras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Pra§asti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-gfeg-sft- 
^ II in the PStanSrayana in- 

scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Eajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chalukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the Chaha- 
mSnas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
Vol. LV. p. 41) in the line |. The 

gotra of the Eathodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is Baijavapayana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput dans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput clans 
were transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Purohitas ; and the rule as given in the 
Setras that the Kshatriyas are to use tlieir Purohitas’ gotras ( g^r* 
is quoted in support of this view. Now' this is an® 
other example of how wrong ideas arise by misconception among 
ourselves and how such misconceptions of some of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western scholars and antiquarians. The author 
of the famoua ajmmentaiy Hitakshaia on Yajfiavalkya Smrjti 
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has mdeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and, that they are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of Vijhane^vara on the' text of 
the .Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans- outside the 
go'tra alone as valid has no w-a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention' of gotras in. inscriptions by Kshatriya kings.' But 
the' mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been, 
of any importance if these gotras of the. 'kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The Chaiukyas of 
Badami for instance and the Pallavas of Kahchi would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made 

and if these gotras were not their 

own. The rule of the Sutras ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by Vijhane^vara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their ' gotras both from pride -and -irom' necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a»days which - are in fact derived' from gotras-. themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a, Torana- at .Barhut we 'have 
nm1 

which Cunningham has translated as follows “Gateway - erec- 
ted by king Dhanabhuti born of the queen of 'the Vatsa -family, 
son of Agaraja son of queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family.'* Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned vdth the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunningham here ; observes “ Queens 
among Rajputs are 'still known by their family names. These 
names are gotra names . The explanation of 'this fact is that 
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ifi MCcofdMCt with the pfcceft of the SwritiSp tli6 Rajas were con* 
sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas/' Here is the 
same dictum wrongly interpreted by Vijhlne§vara responsible 
for the misapprehension of so noted a scholar and antiquariaE 
as Gnnningham {see Cunningham's Barhutpp. lay-iso). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja's family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
family of the queens ? Evident^ the rule was not then under- 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the Srauta Sutras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the Yajamana 
or the sacrificer and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita : in view of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras, 
We have not the smallest doubt as showTi in our note that 
the provisions of the several S.auta Sutras themselves show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of their own and 
that VijnaneSvara's dictum in his Mitakshaia is wrong. 

But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evidence itself already noted. Vijfianegvara lived in the 
I2th or 13th century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kaiyan where 
there were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the loth and nth centuries of Rajputs in Northern India 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the' gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions show’’ that the gotras of the different 
Rajput clans w'ere indicative of their descent from those ances- 
tors. Thus when Vaiishtha created the first ParamSra and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
but because he was his creator. Similarly in the Kalachuri 
Haihaya inscription noticed before, the Chaiiikya warrior bom 
from the handful of water in Drona's hands has Drona's gotra 
viz., the BhSradvSja not because Drona was his preceptor or 
Purohita but progenerator. The line distinctly is 
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?r5r i Then again the 

ChShamSnas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were bom from a. Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra (m: grf \ WJPcfRfrT 

^ripfT in another inscription the first ChShamana 

is said to have been born from the eyes of the Vatsa Mshi bim- 
sell These instances will suffice to prove that in the 9 th and 
roth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by VijnS- 
neSvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
Va§ishtha or the handful of BharadvSja are plainly myths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas in the loth and nth centuries w^ere reputed to be of 
VaSishtha and Bharadvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship, Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddhistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism, Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
nSne§vai'a interpreted the stitra g^ff rJJ in a conveni- 
ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no- gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Vliatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
Mitakshara, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
Mitaksharl had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even novr the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specially made 
m the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto. ' The. question may here be .asked, how it "is that 
Kshatriyas '■ and Brahmins- and even Vai§yas have., the -.same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especialiy in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another's caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it vdll be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara Rishis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
Srauta Sutras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries dowm to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for Vai^yas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as wel 
as from history. 
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Note— Gotras of Modem Hajput families witb the gotras of thdr 

FtiroMtas* 


No, State, 

Rajput family. 

Gotra. 

Gotra of the 
PuroMta. 

I Udepiir, Dtingarpur 

GuMlota 

Baijavapa 

Samni-yam* 

©tc. 




2 Jodhpur, Rutlam etc. 

Rathod 

Gautama 

BMradvSja. 

3_ Jaipur and Alwar 

Kachhavaha . . 

M^nava 

, . Vatsa. 

.4 Bundi-Kota ^ 

Chauhi^n 

Vatsa .. 

■■■■ 

5 BIjolia In Udepur 

Paramara 

Valishtha 

• . a • • • 

6 Dhar (Maratha.) ' . * 

Paramara 

Valishtha 

^ . Karisha. 

7 'Bhavanagar .. 

Guhila 

Gautama* . 

Kashyapa* 

S Dhol.era, Taluka , 

Chudasama . . 

Atii 


Dhunduka. 




9 Eachclilaa, Navanagar 

Jadeja 

Atri 

.. .... 

, Gonda! Moif! .Raj - 
:,kot,. etc. 




m Blnrangdbra, Limdi,: ... 

Jhim.,,. . 

Mi-rkandeya^ 

a « « « a a 

• "Vakaner, Patan. 




'll Lunavada in Eewa« 

Clii-lukya 

Bhi-radv^ja 


. ' Kantha & Pethapura. 

(Soiankhi). 



12 Eewa Bundelkhand * , 

yaghcla ,, ee 

Bharadvaja 

^ Va^istha(new 


(Solankiii)* ChandrStri)* 


13^'Eashmlr Jammuval ^ , BJiaradvaJa ,.„9 Vaiisiithae 

14 Gidhaur, Bengal ..Clmdella ,, Chandratreya^ KaSyapa, 

1 5 Delhi represented Tuar .. . . Vaiyaghrapadya BhSradvsja. 


by FStan (Jaipur) 

16 Kanaui ..Gaharwar .. 



' A . \ 



NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

We have already stated oar view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that Vijhi-nel varans dictum in the Mitilkshara that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their Parohitas, is wrong. 
Bat the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are born in the solar or lunar Vam^as. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

According to the latest view the gotra — Rishi is a son or rather a de» 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known SaptarsMs (see the dictum) 
of Baudhayana ; 

This means that the original Indo- Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., I. Vi^vamitra, 2. Jamadagnt, 3, Bharadvija, 4. Gautama, 5. 
Atri, 6. Valishtha, 7, KSIyapa and S. Agastya. 

But -an important iioka in the MahS,bharata takes us still further back 
and" states that there originally were four gotras only 

ig[5mr% ww I gfegr II sf. 

These ancient four gotras. i Angiras 2 Kalyapa ,3 Va^isbiha and 4 Bhrigu , 
are supported by the PravarSdhSyas also in the several Sutras which 
always begin with the Bhrigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad* 
gita has the Tin© is indeed the first of the great or 

Pravara Rishis), Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo- 
Aryan invaders oame to India tlwe were four family stocks viz., 1 Bhrigu, 
2 Angiras, 3 Va^ishtha and 4 Ka^yapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being. the mind-born sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all the three Aryan classes (which were not castes yet) Brahmins, Kshatri- 
yas and Vaisyas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bhrigu's name does not appear in the Saptarshi but that of Ms 
descendant Jamadagni does ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
grandsons Bharadvaj a, and Gautama. Therefore, in order to constitute 
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tiie later 8 stocks we' have to add AM, Viivamitra and' Agastya. ' It Is 
' clear tkat the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
via!., the innar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atii 
and the 'lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
. entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
^ is a; Vedic Rislii while Vilvamite an Indo-Aryan Kshatiiya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara RisM by liis austerities, also in Vedic days when 
' : caste was still of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. Vi^v^mitra’s, therefore, was a Solar mce Kshatriya stock w'idch be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his ^ high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra as preserved in the Mahabharata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas, 
The same conclusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally even to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the PravarS.- 
dhyayas of the several Sutras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or suktas. The sacrificer in 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell liim that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by their hymns in the 
Rigveda. In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sutra is thus commented on 

u” 'S dear from this that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
discipleship. The word Rishi is explained by another Sutra ^ 

meaning the composers of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
Rishi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of h 3 nnns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave Ms name or a fresh start to 
the , particular branch sprung from' Mm. -'TMs proves the truth: of. the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, while the 'number of Pravaras iS'. 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Now 
the Sutras further declare ^ 

One may recite'ene, two,,- three, but not four, nor 
more than: five, Rishis/* That is to say even if .there, are more than five ■ 
composers of hymns la' one's ancestiy, one cannot, mention more than ' 
five. ' . This explains'- how . there are usually three and sometimes "five 
Pravara RisMs but never four nor more than five. The gotra RisM is 
either one of these RisMs or their descendants. 

Thus for expample, the BliaradvaJ a, gotra- has., -three Pravaras.. Angirasa, - - 
B^rhaspatya and BhEradvaja, Biiaradvaja the gotra Rishi being one of 
the three Pravara RisMs. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras BhS-r" 
gava, ChySvana, ApaavSna, Aurva and Jtoadagnya, Vatsa not ‘being om 

§ 
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ol these but some noted descendant of Jamadagiai who gave his name 
to a spedal branch. One more provision of the Sutras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Sutras declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
recite the Pravara Eishis in the order of ascent while the Hota is to recite 
"’them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not discipleship. Thus Angiras, Brihaspatl^ and 
Bharadvi,ja is the descending line as also Bhrigu^ Chyavana, ApnavSnaj^ 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatiiya born in the lunar or solar line 
i, from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Bishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Kishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from aU classes. Brahmins^ Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. 
Thus, for instance, Mandhai^, Ambarlsha, Yuvana^va, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc. who are Pravara Kishis are names of noted solar line kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajamidha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhrigu gana and the Angirasa gapa Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the PravaradhySyas also shows that many Elshatriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases, First we have the ■ 
case of Garga who was originally a ' Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line Mng. This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
stated in the Vayu PurSna also, f' I 

flwra^rr: ii %%% sr. how tiia 

PravaradhySs show that ' the Gargyas are mentioned among the 
Angirasa gapas. Thus '- AlvaEyana says 

■ Ifp4 II l Here ' we have ' to- explain' 

how the Gargas' could 'go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar ' race Kshatriyas. The only explanation -possible is that : they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through Sini. The alternative idea of , Acharyaship ■ cannot be enter- 
tained- as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the Pm^^as and 'of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes {J, R. A. S, 1919 I^nchEia dynasty) ** Kshatriyas who became 
Brahinins- were incorporated, into Brahmin families, either in the AcliSrya 
: gotra or by adoption and were not' allowed to start: a new line- like Vi^va- 
mitra.*’ For the idea of Acharya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea ol Pravara vis., thatbhe YajamSna or sacrificer has to pr ay to Agni 
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and identify liim with Ms ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for im 
could then pray to Agni Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angfras 
who has praised thee in snch and such a hymn/' The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the V^yn' 
Purina Brahmins endowed with Kshatiiya power. 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatra* 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas^ an importace of which we will take 
notioe further on. ' 

Similar is the case of the Kanvas, Kanva was bom in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamidha, 
KInva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, Paurulmtsa, Trasadasyaya. The VSyu distinctly states that 
Vishmivardhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puni« 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmya^va of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

flWRrq-: <T% WgRSr: W Heace their Pra- 

varas are Angirasa, BharmyaSva, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Pravara is given by SSvaiayana cTf^ 

Here Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmya^va, Triksha, BhannyaS and Mudgala being 
ail Kshatriyas of the Panchala lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with the Haritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Smbarisha, 
¥aiivana^va. ■ ^ Herein, also, an alternative is allowed and Sngirasa is to be 
substituted by Mandhatri, The Pravara would then be MlndhStfi, 
Ambarlsha, Yauvana^va. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line IdngS' and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The VSyu gives 
the line as follows cT^fic^r^Jirrrw sg: i g^- 

fficfl I 

U Thess liaes show that the Brahmins with the HSrlta gotra 

have a Pravar. : m which all are . Kshatriya kings. - These changes, it 
must be remembered,' took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was, bom in- the solar "line, with 
Yauvana^va, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and Mlndhltri as great 
grandfather w^ho are all Pravara Rishis L e., composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won- 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis ? If in Vedic timeg 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratiloma or revers 
process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which is Aa^lom 
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process) , Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to mediaeval times, for we know Bralmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalli^m of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and. the 
Kshatriya Bhatis, became Vai^yas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Sngirasa and Bhrigu stocks. We will 
now give instances from the latter stock The AivalSyana Sutra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) 
sTrug|?2rqrr^i%. Here Prithu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, (2) 

qr Here also Divodasa and Va- 

dhrya^va as well as Mtrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) 

Now Gritsamada is a king and a Kshatriya; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the Mahabhtota (Ann. Ch. 30). Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vitahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Gritsamada was adopted by Sunahotra, Gritsamada’s 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line -was bom Sunaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris^ have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara Bhtrgava, Saunhotra, 
G^rtsamada, These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of Vidvamitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as w^e can see. 

The above details will show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz^, that 
of Bharadvaja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Hantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being diferences of ritual anmng 
the different Pravaras in minor matters, . 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several Srauta Sutras themselves, viz., that the Kshatri3ms from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Brahmins, For the PrayaxidhyEyas do not declare that the Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Sfitra, 
It gives^ first the rnles for Pravara and their recital. Then comes the shtra 
xm srfrflt |l% Here the word usedis^ Baja 

or king and the commentator adds ^ 

which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
comes a king he is to nse the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz,, the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 

This sutra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sutra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; m afWf 

w: I i^r ll The word is not properly 

understood and it appears as in ASvalSyaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Puranic genealogy^ But it also appears 
that these old Sutras w^hich date probably from the 5th to the ist cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the PurEnas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara ofiers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Manu’s son but Pururavas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman IlS. according to modem Puranas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Pururavas does not come. Thirdly. Mann may be a Mantrakrit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida. He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi.,. 


Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sutra only ofiers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the PurSnas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sutras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. ajq- jj'Sffrfr 


The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sutra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of. their Purohitas. But 
the next Sutra adds —Those who have 
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Mantrakfit ancestors cannot use PuroWta’s Pravara; but must use their 
own Pravara as the commentator adds 1 

However a fourth sutra adds that even they from convenience ^ | 

can use Purohita*s Pravam_ not gotra it must be remembered. These sutras 
convincingly show that the Kshatri3^as had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the ^rauta Sutras but the Smritis also contem* 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule . be applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule ** one must not marry a girl of one’s own gotra and EisM (Pra® 
vara) ” applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by Vijha- 
negvara in the MitSksharH is useless* for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the PuroMta, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may e^ect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas. The modern Kshatriyas and even Vaiiyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important Sutra from KStyayana Laugg-kshi ; 

«?«r t% I ^ i ^rprs^rr ^ 

JFsrr 1 ?r^5r5ff’T'Ri^ i sr u 

srsrrjrrg'^- ¥R[r% i ‘‘ Some say that only one 
Pravara should be used for all Varnas or castes viz., MSnavya, for all are 
born from Manu. But this is not proper. For you are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a shtra of Apastamba), but by 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns, (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas.“ This Sutra distinctly places Brahmins and Ksha triyas on the same 
level. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Bralimins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the PurS.nas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra. i.e., Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma t,e., 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis, The epithet 
thus is applied to the ParamSras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who hava 
Mantrakrits for their ancestors. The Paramaras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are supposed to be oven born of Vasishtha and hence they are 
explanation is often given that Brahma* 
Bshatra/may : efflj 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption.' And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times* Thns a careful study of the Shtras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us, to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the same as those' of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as ■ indeed the MS-habhErats 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna difference was not rigid, when in fact 
there was only ■. one Varna, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA' ' 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Ai^'Uns who were, as stated in 
VoL I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jangaladela that is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-historic times for long, by Abhiras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dra vidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the Mahabharata 
that Sri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya De& 
""or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans'' 
by Jarasandha, went to Saurashtra and founded Dvaraka. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anarta (or North Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
Balarama. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modern Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "'middle country'' they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but tiiey did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarama for instance in the Mahabha- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the Sarasvati 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Ra jastan 
for fear^ of the Slidra Abhiras.. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when; he .escorted to the old country the 
widows and famUies of the new Aryan settlers in Saurashtra 
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after Sri Krishm's deatli. The people here are called Dasyus and 
Mleciidihas which Dr* ■ Bhandarkar wrongly interpretes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bliandarkar, ' Foreign elements in Indimr popii* 
latioE Iiici* Ant. XL.) ■ Dasyii is the appellation given- in the Vedas 
' to the aborig'iiiai people of^ India while Mechchlra is not necessarily 
, a' foreigner... For'tl'ie' Dravidas of the south are also called Mle- 
chehhas. in the Maliabharata (^Eechchhas were Arose who pro* 
tiomiced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were., as w'ell the aboriginal 
Dravidians as foreigners of the Turanian. or Scyiliic race*). The 
Abhiras -were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidkui race and they inhabited this sandy part of Arc country^ 
i-n the time of the Mahabliarata,, that is, '.about 250 B. C. 

Tiiere are two more references, 'to the Mai'u desert .ii'i the MaJii- 
bharata which must be noticed here as giraig us an idea as to liQW 
Maru was made habitable. When Sri Krishna was returning, to 
Dwarka— his honie—af ler tlie Great War, he was accosted on tiie 
skirts of the Mara desert by Uttanka who appears to have- been 
the first Braiunin t.o estalilisii his Asrama Aiere. He complained 
to Sri Krishna that he often felt thirsty and got little wxi,tcr to 
drink. The latter asked liiin to remember him whenever he felt 
thirsty and tliereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembered 
him, clouds which ga\'i; plentiful of water and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst. Since his days certain clouds appear in Maru in .hot days 
which • are called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata As\t. T, Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the !iot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds also, 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhuudhu a demon, 
who lay concealed bencaAi the sands of the desort or dried sea, 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
Knvalasva of Ayodhya. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Ksliatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually the fire was quenched by water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. KiivalaSva 
was thence-forth called Dhundhmnara (VanaP. Chap. 204). This 
story is again told in the Maliabharata ^and is told in the Rama- 
yana also. It thus af>T)e.ars to be a favourite legend ■ and shows 
that the; first settlcnuMii in iMaru was led by the Solar Kshatiiyas. 

y 
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The Ramayana too' of ■ tIi 6 ,,iirst.Gentiiiy' B. C speaks of : ttiis, 
part as stiU inhabited, by the dread^ Abhiras. , In the Ytiddha 
Kanda Sarga 32, Rama takes out an' arrow -to throw at the re- 
calcitrant, southern ocean, who, appearing bodily, asks Rama to 
forgive him:, and requests .him to -let his arrow Ity against a 
riorthem, part of liimself called Dnimalailya where inaiiy people 
headed by the Abhiras who are descrifed as “ Dasyas of terrible* 
appearance, and deed'' drink his- water and whose -proximity 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and th^:^ 
countiy became devoid of water except - -.in a well 'wliidi was 
pierced 'by the,, anaw and whicli beca:me :faiiious., as. Vrana 
What Drumakiilya country was. and where this Vrana 
Kupa is, camiot lx; ascertained but certain, it is that Indian 
poets havc.‘ takfju the most natural view of this part ot India 
in its geoiogiccti aspects viz,, that Rajputana was probably oace 
;i sea whicli is now <kied up and tiiai tiiere is very little water 
i:o -t)e got except in some wxlhknown wells. This part, however-, 
was blessed by 'Rama in return for .its undeserved pu 3 .iishnie,ut 
a.iid it becaiaef \“ery fertile aiid healthy. App>areii.t.ly% therefore, 
about the beginning of. the Christian era tins part was first en- , 
tered imd settled by Aryans, after subjugat.ing the tierce 
and uncouth aborighied people. The road became dius dear for 
settiement and it was .found tliat Mam (desert) was fertile and 
hcaltliy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising dilierent kinds of grain. In short we may. gather tlia.l 
ilie .Aryan settlers first came to Marti, probably hy tiiti begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

TJie hilly tracks of eastern Rajputana must have been iiwad- 
ed by the .Aryans earlier than the Mara desert. For the Malia- 
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bharatci speaks of the Puslikara Tirtha fsitoated-- near Ajmer as 
the holiest in India., In fact- e veil' now it is looked iipoii'as one 
of the three holiest vh., I'Pushkara, 2 Kurushetra and 3 the 
Ganges. But though earlj? discovered, the Pushkara lakes went 
described as' situate in ,, Puslikararaiiya or the' Pushkara forest. 
Hence like Dandaklirajaya,, Puslikrirnya must have remained 
■ linsettied for ''a long time/" 'Only Brahniiii settlements .must 
have fiirst been founded :is in Dandakaraiiya and Kshatriyas 
must have followed only a long interval as in- Maharashtra. 

The route of coiiimuiiicatiori between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in aiicierit daj^S' must ■ have , been the same as 'at 
present vk-,', along the Rajputana. Railway, And tlie 'next s|)ot 
which, must have attracted attention' after the Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally i:lie high .mountain peak of Abu. This 
high' mountain in an' othenvise' level country must have suggef^- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aiyans the idea' that''this' mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain/ ' This poetic idea based on/ a 
natural aspect gave rise to tlie story of" the'’ Arlmda mount 
related by Chand. In fact the main pan of this 
story is as old as the Mahabharata itself ■ where in ' Vana 
Parva Chap. 82, we have a referenctv to '' the ■ Arbuda TMh^^ 
and thiirein Arbuda is described as a son of the Himalaya and 
if is fiirthor stated that t]r:;rc was liere fonnerh’ a deep liole in 
the eartio to fill 'whidi the mountain 'h;id been L>rouglit from ihe 
iiortli. The na.me of Vasislitha is rigain J.o.ug:'uonneGted' witt 
this luomit as the 'Mahabharata ■: ramtro'Us'e;the':.'t^^;^^ 
Vasishtha on this moiuit as a holy pla,ce. 

The story of the digging of the hole by Utiaidva is given in 
the same epic in two places. In the first,' he is said:''t:0'',have dug 
up tliis deep holr* in the eortli to pursue the TaksliakaHaga to the 
nether world. In this hole Vaiishtha^ cow fell' and 'he ifm^as:; 
who conceived the idea of bringing a' soiiofThe''Hmmia3va 
up the deep fissure. Himalaya at first. refused 'to give any help 
as the ’pla.ee: was unhoty l)iit VaSishtha promised to make the 
country pure and eventually one of the sons 'of HimlSajvt went 
and filled up the hole. Vagishtha thereupon lived there him- 
self and built a temple to §ivawho> therefore, was given the 
name of Achaleiyara or lord of moimtaiix.'- 'Even at present as 
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throughout Rajput history the Achaleimra temple is a. holy 
place on. this mountain. This story related liere is thus probar 
bly '.very old and.. was subsequently amplified with details by the 
"Skanda Purina in its Arbuda Khanda Ch.apter 3. . (TI10 name, 
' of, the rnouRtain in bhe Purina is Nandivardliana while ,Arbuda. 
is the name o,f the great serpent seated on whose back, the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this coiiiitry). The* 
Skanda Purina story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by VaSishtha which plainly is Chand’s addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the VaSishHia family. It is 110 wonder that 
the Paramiras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Ksha.triyas in tlie inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian, era, it is not diflicult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gaugetic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo- Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the §akas, the Eushans, the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk's and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the Rapiods of 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
irom the Gaugetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name—the land' of Rajputs— from 
: Mahomedan times only. History furnislies proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in. times previous to the 
advent of the Rithods.. The first historical mention is that of 
the MSlavas, the .Malloi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
MSlavas were there in their migration from the Panjab to Malwa 
about the first century B, C. as tlie coins bear the simple legend 
^ Jaya .Milavanam {Cunningham's Arch. Survey Report 
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Vo'L XIV). The next mentioTi we Jiave is that ■oh the Madliya- 
mikas who had ' a kiagdoin somewliere^ near Jaipur a.nd who 
were invested by Saka.yavanas. The Gaur Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda Desa h the- region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal as people wrongly tliirik)' and set- 
tled in Ajmer where the}-^, were subsequently supplanted b\? 
Chahamanas. The Giirjaras of Bhinmal were in our opinion not 
foreigners , as Smith and Bhandarkar lielieve were, on the 
coiitrar}^ VediC' Aryans pressed by foreigners. from their lio,nies 
ill the Pan jab, taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independehce. We have no record left of other 
Ksiiatriya tribes founding settlements in Raj pn tana in tin. 
3rd and 5 til centuries ousted by Kushans and Huns. But it may 
foe surmised that the Ksliatriyas or Rajputs wiio now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by theirheroic conflicts wvith tin- 
Arabs ivere descendants of Vedic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastaii being driven out of better homes in the Panjnb and 
■the Gangetic valley by forei.gn invaders.' The reiigious^ map of 
India which we have appended to our first volume shows that 
this part of India was not predornincutly Buddhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but predominently Hindu. Here in the deserts and 
fiilis of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatrh^as liad preserved their 
independence as well as their Vedic religion and when heire also 
they were attacked by new foreigners vbo, to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolerance of a new idol-breaking 
faith, the Vedic Ksliatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of their 
efforts in defence tef their religion and tlieir independence. It 
is lienee we see the phenomenon that in Rajputana, new*' Ksha- 
triya clans came into iironiinence about Uiis time and not only 
beat back the Arabs but by their new vigour founded tlie sec'ond 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of file mediaeval f-liridu period. Of these Rajputs the Glihilots, 
the Chahamanas, thr Pratiharas and the Pnram^ras were the 
most prominent and we proceed to sketch 'the history of these* 
and other clans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
book, beginning of course with the GiiKilots to whom by the 
unanimous consent of modem Rajputs the palm of chivalr3.^ and 
pure Kshatriya blood has been properly" conceded. ■ ' 



BOOK IV 

: THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. ' 

IHE GUHILOl^S OF MEWAO, 

The foremost ami . the most renowned among tire new royal 
families which came to the front about the beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis-* 
tance to the Malioniedan onslaughts on inner India, were un* 
doubtedly the Gululots of Mewad. We shall begin our historj^ 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by rs tlaring tlie story of this 
most chivalrous clan. Tod observes rightly that the Rajput 
tribes 3 deid unanimous suffrage to the prince of Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Rama, as the first of the thirty- 
six royal tribes; and has further properly noted the fact that 
the State of Mewad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lauds where it was founded in the second half 
of the 8th century A. D, — a circumstance which certainly adds 
’to the dignity of the RSna of Mewad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability of their rule 
and dominion but to the long contimxed and determined resis- 
tance which they offered to the Mahomedans in spite of great 
reveises now and then, a conflict — almost always successful-- 
which has become the most glorious episodie in Indian history" 
hallowed by the names of a succession of great heroes such 
as the legendari Bappa, Khumana, Satnamsi, Bhima, Hamira 
Slflgl, .Pratlpa and others. In 'fac't the heroism of this 
family and its sustained tenacious effort for the preservation of 
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its iiadepeiideace* and its religion are as -stabio.' 
tone and their dominioE. - 

Of this most illiistrions family Bappa ■ KSwaJ was the reputed 
founder and it is no wonder that rnaxiy- strange legends 
gathered round the birtii, the youth, the - exploits/'m^^ 
md of this great hero as around the lives of most -.heroes, in an-, 
cieiit and e\*en modern histoiy of the world. -.Tod has ..reco.unted 
them in his nioniinientai history but we- shall' -content ; ourselves 
.here with, giving Hk; .most simpk accoiuit leaving out'-all mira- 
ciiious events mid toting cadi fact in -the crucible: of ■■ probabi” 
!ity, aided by itisciiptions wMcli too requi.rc.- .to be. submitted to 
the same test; for it can .never be accepted that 'because certain 
facts arc recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. We tiiid that facts especially those belonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions are often based on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence thcj need of applying this same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod .made most searching inquiries about 
oral and written traditions of tins family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantagi^ of personal acquain 
tance 'Wiih the historical localities of Mewad and he has done 
well in recording traditions wliich .lie also looked upon as doubt.- 
ful For the shrewd observation of Hume wdiich Ibd lias 
quoted must here l>e borne in mind viz., “ poets though they 
disfigure the most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth wlieii they^ are the sole historians have com- 
moniy some foundation for their wildest c*xaggeration.'' We will 
use, the legends given by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mewad family under the same test in giving the following 
account, differing in many respxis from that of Tod. ' With due , 
deference to this great historian of the Rajpu'ts, we must say 
that he was much influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research w'as only in its iiit'ancy in his days, many im- 

* Ft may be noted that none of the Mewad Chiefs submitted to the 
Mogul empire entirely or ever atten.cled the Delhi Darbat of the MO' 
gals. Even under the British rule which the family have accepted, the 
Mewad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darh^^r allying _ their long > 
trailitiou which the. British government ^ was -gdb.d enough to respeeb,,,. 
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portanfarid nicoixtrovertibk, facts being now known or finally 
established. With these prefatory remarks- and duly honouring 
and recognising the -work 'done by the great historain, wc pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of- Bappa Rawai and his successors 
during the Mcdi;£val period 'of Indian history. It may be stated 
here that Mc.wad history is ' cer tain and unquestionable only 
from Haniira onwards, - the .his toiy of the family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A.D.bcingstillshrouded 
in doubt ou many 'points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is tlicrefore. liable to be modified 
as futiirt* research may discover new facts or new' 
argiinients. 

Bappa Kawai the reputed founder of the Me wad family was 
Uuj (diaries Martel of India against the rock of whose viiiour, as 
\w. luiA'c already said, the eastern tide of Arab conquest was 
tla.^hcrJ i:o pieces in India. He was further a contemporary oi 
(diaries Martel and strangely enough his life also resembles the 
life of that he.ro of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
hi the west and turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappii Rawai w’as a minor prince under the Mori king of Chitore. 
Hct ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enlisted in his 
force just as Shivaji in later histort^ enlisted ilie Mawlas in lus 
light against Bijapiir. He was a small prince or Rawai a term 
which does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. Tiie word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
IjotTowed meaning for we know that even the word Maliaraja 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Brahmins and 
ascetics in a borrowed sense. Rawai means a smali Rao or 
prince and liappa Rawai ruled in Nagada among the liilis and 
ravines inhabited by .lilxiL of the Aravalli range. He belonged 
to the Guhilafamily of Rajputs which was an offshoot from the 
ruyai family of Valabhi first estalxlislied at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge from Mahomediui inroads among tlio hills at 
Ahara, as usual among the Ihqputs throughout their history. 
To this family belonged Bappa' Rawai a Rajput prince mimiig 
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BMls with whom he freely associated and whom he disciplined 
and engaged in service for his own preferment. 

Like Shivaji, Bappa Rawal was an intensely religious man 
and he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow- 
kiliers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
712 A. D., the Arabs had begun to overrun India south and 
east. They had attacked the kingdom of the Moris of Chitore 
who were, as state d in Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navasari 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
states. Bappa Rawal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a disciple of the noted Saiva 
sage who lived there named Harlta. We need not believe the 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harita foretold Bappa 's greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that Harita saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s seryice and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. BappS ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a Samanta of that king) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bapp§ R 5 wal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel Bappa seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on Bappa's head. Bappa was too re- 
ligiously minded to depose his king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles MarteFs son Pepin who, setting aside 
Childeric, the puppet king of the Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, Bappa might have, 
from the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like Sahasi in Sind or like Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and Bappa became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
the Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona. Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and Bappa the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivite recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Ekalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains to fix the dates of Bappa 's birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Samvat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. 11 Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

^ The above account is detailed from the following two 
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770 V. S. or 713 A. D. ; .Maun Mori is. supposed -to' be , the last 
king of the Mori line. The accession of Bappa to the throne of 
Chitore may be placed between 7x3 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 712 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the Navasari inscription and we may safely place Bappa's 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitore. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that Bappa was bom in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol I p. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhi era and the sack of Valabhi 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last Siladitya of Valabhi has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappa or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhi kingdom by Bhatarka, the 
date of which is 509 A, D. as given in our genealogy of the Valabhi 
kings (see Vol I page 250). If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhi dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bhatlrka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 565 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for each reign an 4 
thus the memory of St. 191 for Bappa*s birth from the founda- 
tion of Valabhi rule is not strange, * 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified wth Khumana or some other 
Guhiiot king ruling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Here 
it will suffice to state that though the wordBappa sometimes means 
a Bava or recluse, it originally means father (Marathi Bapa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet applied to kings of 

NepSl in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
Bappa was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhiiot family ; we think it was his owm proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain Acha- 
rya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name Srivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Du taka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA, 


The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by Bappa is certainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by Bappa in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and ail, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
Rama as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappa who was a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed*^ upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and AchaleSvara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 


* Bappa was given a golden valaya for Ms foot, indicative of 
sovereignty, by the sage HEnta for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 

il (b. i. p. 75) see also 



U (®* ^5)* necessarily show that Bappa was a 

Brahmin and Harita was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
Bappa’s service of the sage was a Brahmin mahas (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas viis: the golden anklet of a king* 


t See w# 

5 rriRrTO%?r: ^ U and 

ft II 


B. I. Page 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
AtapurS inscription w'hich was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of kings down to Samarasinlia the reputed contemporary 
of Frith viraja with whom our liistory will md about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 which gives approxi- 
mately =lr) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 

ble figure. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from Bappa 
(or Guhila) to §aktikumara whose inscription of V.^ S. 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Bappa and this 
gives _ ^ ) II years which is rather improbable. But 

looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., AUata, Naravahana, 
gilivahana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this Atapura inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We axe, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of Bappa during the second sub- 
period of Mediseval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings Slla 
and Aparajita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be Bappa s ancestors and if 
these names recur in the Atapura new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, ifiainly following the Chitoregad and 
AchaleSvara inscriptions for details. 


II (b- i- a 85 -) 
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The son of Bappa who' came to the' throne of Mewad was 
Giihila and he had many tongh fights with . enemies, of course* 
the Arabs from Sind. In fact throughout our period the Guhilof 
; kings of Chitore fought hard-fought battles with foreigners, so 
: much so that the whole country was strewn with flesh and; the 
meda (fat) of the evil waniors slain and thus acquired the name 
Medapata (undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggested by the name 
Medapata, Prakrita Mewad, but yet proving the terrible battles 
which the heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)"^ Giihila gave his name, it is said in both these in- 
scriptions, to the family which consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt, Guhilaputra, (the termination ota from putra 
Skt., is now generally used in Rajputana to denote descen- 
dants of any famous king). 

The successor of Giihila was Bhoj a and his successor was 
Slla. Both these fought with the Arabs but Sila's successor 
Kalabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
The son of Kalabhoja is said to be Bhartripatta and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
Mahayaka and his son was Kliommana of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Khommana Rasa in ■which after the fashion of the Rasas 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput clans 
which assembled to assist in the defence of Chitore against the 
hereditary foe — the Mahomedans from Sind. The Atapura in- 
scription mentions two Khommanas before this Khommana* 
the first of them being the son of Kalabhoja and the second 
being son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take place ? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the inner country by Mahomedans from Sind during 
the time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion look place in the 
first quarter of the ninth century. If we take Bappa as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion as taking place about 825 
A. D., we have a distance of abou t 62 years which ordinarily 
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would cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between BappS and Khommana. As 
some kings are not mentioned in these inscriptions between 
Bappa and Mahayaka who are mentioned in the Atapura ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kalabhoja. 

The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
clans just as Homer brings aU the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of Prithviraja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommana and we will leave the details to 
Tod's work (Vol. 11 ) as these details are probably not historical 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allata. 
The mother of this king was Mahalakshml born of a Rashtra- 
kuta family*. We have a separate inscription of Naravahana, 
son and successor of Allata, in which also Allata is said to be a son 
of Mahalakshml but this inscription does not give the name of his 
father who may be either Khommana or Bhartripatta, son and 
successor of Khommana, as stated in the Atapura inscription. 
The son and successor of Allata was Naravahana whose succes- 
sor was Saktikumara (but the Atapura inscription puts one Sali- 
vShana between Naravahana and Saktikumara). The Ata- 
pura inscription belongs to the time of Saktikumara and is 

* The Nilgunda inscription of Amoghavarsha i. dated 866 A. D. states 
that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanouj 
and those who dwell in the hill fort of Chitrakuta, This shows that 
Chitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict with the 
Rastrakiitas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Samvat 1034 equivalent to -.977 A. D. Saktikuma- 
Ta's suecessor was Sachdvarman. We have’ an ' inscription of Su- 
cMvannan himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king Naravahana and the line 
is carried on upto Samarasinha of " V. S, 1338, in the Achale^vara 
inscriptio'n. We will speak: of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here our account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with Suchivarman who probably reigned about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in^Book VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappa to Satikiimara 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskine with a few remarks of our own explaining our 
'view..,',' 


GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT' 'KINGS. 


Atapura Ins. AcEalgadh Ins. Banapur Ins, Mewad Gasi. 


St. 1034 

St, 1342 

Guhaditya or Bappa retired in V.S. 

• I Guhila 

Gnhila 

2 Bhoja 

Bhoja 

3 Mahendra 

— 

4 Naga 

— 

8iia 

Sila 

*^6 Apar^jita 


7 Mahendra II . . 

— 

fS KSIabhoja 

KSlahhoja 

fg Khoramina 


10 Mattata 

— 

II Bhatrlpatta 

— 

12 Sinha 

Sinha 

13 KhommEnall .. 

— 

14 Mah§.yaka 

MahSyaka 

15 KhommEiia III . . 

Khommana 

16 Bhatripatta II . . 

— 

inamad Maiialak- 
shmi of the REs-* 
trakmtas. 

17 Allata 

AUata 


Itt«. V, 1008 — 16 


St, 1496 

820. Bappa . . A.D* 763 

Guhila 
♦ . Bhoja. 

.. &la 


Kaiabhoja 

— - 83 ^ 


Sinha 

MahEyaka 

Khommana * . 936 


Mata 


♦ * 


m 
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18 Naravahana 

Naravahana 

. . Naravahana 


V. E. 1028 


. . 

.. 97 ^ 

19 5%livahana 

— 

— " 


20 5akti'Kumara . . 

.Sakti-Kumara 

. . .Sakti-Kumara 


V, 1034 



“ 977 

21 5uchivarman-~V. S, 

1038 

.. 

. . 1,000 


^ Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they are not these kings according to our view. 

f It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bappa by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappa 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
Dr, D. R, Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommana as the 
Bappa of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for ii 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is upset .; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, Sila and Kalabhoja 
as descendants of Bappa which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century ( see Naravahana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapura ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of diEerent branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance Salivahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapura itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get 1 1 kings only after Bapja, to Saktikumara i. e. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E, In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappa with Khommana as the successon would be entirely differ- 
ent and we have no hesitation in identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the Atapura inscription. 


NOTE 


ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D. R- Bhaiidarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Gnhilot family of Raj puts was founded by one Guhadatta who was a N&gar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the N^gars and the Maitrakas of Valabhi being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He has thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhi from whom they claim their descent and the NEgar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers 111 We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on iefYa firma. He argues that the names of certain Nagar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nagar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhi 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. ‘‘We thus see that 
the Nagar Brahmins and the Valabhi kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz., Maitra “ (P. 184.) 1 As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, “ there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Meher^ or Mers.*^ And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhi) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. “ This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Hunas and entered India 
with them '’ ) !l And finally “ Now we see that Nagar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas/' Thus the N§.gar 
Brahmins who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from Nagar Brahmins are also Mers and 
foreigners by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhi, they belonged, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock viz^^ Mers and are allied to Gujars and Huns f . e.f are for* 
d^ers by race HI 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
NEgar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non- Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar, 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhi kingly 
family founded by Bhatkrka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 

to RSma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar's 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or dbpper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements e. g,oi witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bappa RSwal 
was a NSgar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who BappS was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or one of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband *s clan and 
kingdom. This story is to|d in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of Vanaraja ; it is told of the founder of the ChElukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern Chalukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhl was alive and on the throne of Valabhi m|^766 A. D. i, e, 
three years even after Bappa Rawal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditioils are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappa 
Hawal was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achalelvara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E, 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 i. e., more than 500 years 
after BappE lived. The first states " May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named BappE etc.'' Here there 
is no doubt whatever that BappS is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapura, All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
statement and naturally embody this tradition. The Ekalinga Mahatmya 
ahd the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief. The 
orjjsfl of ^ these is, as stated espressly in of 
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Ekalinga MaMtmya, the verse in the begiiming of the Atapura inscrip* 
tion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Br. Bhandarkar, That verse is as follows. 

i stfr sivm-- «fl' 

II . It is this vei*se which we have to examine closely and 
see what it really means though even this Atapura inscription is 300 
years later than ■ Bappa. ^ 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition .much in the same way a.s the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prithv'iraja Rasa verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nilgar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Br. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of inan3? towns including AtapurS. 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The vTiter of the tw^o long poetical praiastls of Acha- 
le^vara and Chit ore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a NSgar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achalei vara record 
that tfie Prasasti at Chitrakuta was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the Na,gar caste {Nagarajnatibhaja). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a Nfigar Brahmin, the NEgar Brahmin writer 
of the Prasastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a NEgar Brahmin. The Ekalinga MEhE- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the AtapurE inscription is whether the word Mahideya is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; for seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with BappE. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappa is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kalabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhiia is the same as Guhadatta which is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhiia is the name of Bappa’s son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and BappE must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes It is true that some records speak of BappE 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 


* This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
le^vara inscription that Bapp^ was a Brahmin. Wsi 3 liSlabhoja a NEgar 
grahmin '■ 
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much later inscriptions/* This.. 'is not correct. Botli tlie . Acliale^vara 
and Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bappa, as the founder of the Mewad 
family. The Atapura inscription is dated V. E. 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no donbt Gnbadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Naravahana which is dated V. E. 1028 or A. D. 971 in which Bappa dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before bis (See Bhavii. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka king is to be indentihed with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Bralimiii. 

The name Bappa as the founder’s name given in the NaravShana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and Achale^vara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families nsualiy arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chalukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chulnka or handful of Bh§.radvaja Drona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretaticsn of the name Chalukya. Similarly, 
when PratihSra is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was bom of 
the Apsaras Urva^i whom, again, later Puranas represented as a ganika 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance, Vasistha and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitra-Vamna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of Urava^i and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappa was looked upon as a Brah- 
?nin. As we have elsewhe^ shown at length, the Rajput families kept up 
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the memory of their gotras religiously and the Udepar family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It was a puzzle in medimval , times ta explain how Ksha® 
triyas could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle con® 
tinues down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some douht may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A. D. noted by Vijhane« 
^vara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatriyas frcm their 
purohitas which as we have sho%vn is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the JRishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family. The 
Paramara inscriptions thus say that their gotra was Vasishth a because 
Vasishtha created the first Paramara warrior from his fire. The Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Ghalukya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but of Bharadvaja and hence it was that the Chalukyas 
professed to be of tlie Bharadvaja gotra. The case of the Chahamana is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the Chahamana king Samanta 
Now the Chahamanas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Chahamanas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chahar 
m§,nas were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they he born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chahamanas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of Chacha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achale^vara inscriptions. It says that the first Chahamana hero w d 
born from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of 30 s 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray* 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anjj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Stoanta of the ChEhad 
mana Rajputs who was said to be born of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so Bappa Rfiwal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D. to be born of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpa gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The worde 
Mahideva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard aU such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that Bappa or Guha- 
datta was a Brahmin and a Nagar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad- 
nagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
ers-^irrespective of the fact we have already noticed that NEgar Brah..*^ 
mins could not be treated as foreigners. We, have already* shown in Volt I 
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and in this volume also that at that period of Hindu history, Brahmins 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings' daughters and the progeny 
of such unions was treated as Kshatriya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrikaputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in affect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that Bappa's being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of Nagada and their son being a 
putrilmputra or daughter's son taken into the grandfather's family was a 
Guhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandiya dynasty 
was called Pratapaditya (See Vol. I, p,2o6). The inscription at Achale^vara 
distinctly says that Bappa's son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappa was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Nagada and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time e, g. Chacha of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in VoL I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bapjm were conceded to be a Brahmin, the 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we will give our view of the matter in plain 
and simple terms.. We do not believe that Bappa was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vamia as stated in the Naravahana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D, which is even earlier than that of AtapurE which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the Naravahana inscription are import- 
ant. They declare that Bappa was a king who was moon 

to the Guhila Vam^a*. This shows that there was a line of Guhila prin- 
ces at Nagada which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a Guhaditya belonging to the Valabhi line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. Jo this line belonged Aparajita and Sila whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.B. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bapp^ 
was a great devotee of §iva and a disciple of Harita a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune Bappa became eventually king of Chitore and having married 
many wives like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progency in so much so that numerous clans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
yasi* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ). In 
order to distinguish his descendants from the previous Guhilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Kajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that BappS. was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX: — BappabhattS.raka pEda Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahideva in the Atapur^i inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagar Brahmin- Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Xay it seems certain from the 
below quoted llokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon NagSda 
as Anandapura. t And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a NSigar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a NSgar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that Nagar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that Nagars are not Mers. 

* The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about BappS 
on retirement 

srirriT \\ 


CHAPTER m. 


THE CHAHAMANASOF SAMBHAR. 

The next Rajput dan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the Chahamanas or Chauhans of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as " the most 
valiant of the Rajput races '' not excluding even the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two '‘would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the ChauhSixs the van in the long career of arms This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhans no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tSna and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under Prithviraja Chau- 
hSn and his grand-father Vi§aladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though Frithviraja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many ia.st emperors of 
ancient and modern times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to' 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with P|‘ithvirSja in 
Ms last memorable struggle with Shabuddia Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Chaubtns tor these reasow wotsH hmm 
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been entitled to be considered the first among the 36 royal 
cians, had it not been ior, the fact that in later history they ac“ 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some ChauhSn sub-cians even embraced the Maho» 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the ChauhSns stand second to the Guhilots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. ■ 

The history of the ChauhSns, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have alread}^ discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of PrithvIrSja. The first hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmai 
Bhat, author of VamSa-BhSskara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as ChShamana's succes- 
sors down to Prithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the PrithvirSja RisS, 
36 in number, as successors of ChShamSna upto Vi^adeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Bardai a contemporary of PrithvirSja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before ViSaladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For tlie period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to 1000 A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. VoL Up. 1 19) in which two 
dates are given V.E.1013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a greabextent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41), Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but they do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date vi®., 
972 A.D. and some of them confine themselves to Mhg 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the Chahamanas of 
Nadul V. E*i 218 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of Chachiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kieihom and 
several inscriptions of the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of Chahad Deva of 
Ranathambhor (Ep, Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the Chahamanas, the original seat of 
power of the family was Mahishmatl on the Nerbiidda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the Chauhans spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
Sakambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or was 
reputed to contain ij lakhs of villages and hence was called 
Sapadalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purana Kumari Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the Chahamanas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the Chahamanas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the Pan- 
chala country mentioned in the Mahabharata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the Chahamanas 
are called Sapadalakshiya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambhar! Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. * 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Harsha stone 
ipKription begins its des^ptipn of the Ch|hamina family with 
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Gtvaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Gtivaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the Chahamanas of Sambhar. The Bijoiia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
saying ‘There was a Brahmin (we take the reading vifra as sug- 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprak of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of Srivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or bom) king Samanta of many 
Samantas or Sardars. ( (Purnatalla) remains unintelli- 

gible) ; or we may translate the verse as “ There was a Brahman 
of Srivatsa gotra in Aliichchhatra formerly, named Samanta. 
From him was born Purnatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars/* Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas was created by Va§ishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet*s imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijoiia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful Chahamana chieftain by name Saman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
Prithviraja R§sa also gives the first great king after Chahamana 
as Samantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Samantadeva but with Guvaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Samanta upto Guvaka I ^mentioned 
in the Bijoiia inscription viz., i Jayaraja, 2 Vigraha, 3 Srlchandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha -; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Guvaka I 
onwards upto Durlabharaja in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V, E. 1030. There is a difference in one name 
only viz., that of (5) VakpatirSja who must be equated with 
Bapi^yaraja — Vindhya Nripati, the name' of VSkpati coikiii% 
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again m the latter (No; lo): being .treated' as Vikpati IL 
two lists are as follows 
Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. 

I. Guvaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) 


..The ' 


Chandra 
GQvaka II 
Chandana 
VSkpatiraja 


6. Sinharaja 

7. Vigraharaja 

8. Durlabharaja 


883 
898 

913 » ) 

. 928 .. ) 


) 


943 

958 

973 


BiJOLIA iNSCRimON. 

1. Guvaka 1 .^ 

2. Chandra (§a§i)^ : ■ 

3. Guvaka IL 

4. Chandana. 

5. Bappayaraja 

Vindhyanripati. 

6. Sinha; 

7. Vigraharaja; 

8. Dnrlabha, 


It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer VoL III. B. page 65 omits the name of Gtivaka I after (8) 
Durlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certain!}^ was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even he looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and SSmantadeva 
Guvaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average; We know that Vigraharaja was alive in 
V. E. T030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was Vakpatiraja who 
had a younger son Lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him we have a date V. E. 1039 9 ^^ A. D. in the in- 

scription. His father Vakpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years, earlier i.e., in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Guvaka I 
must have reigned in 868 A.D. (973 — 105). And Samanta may be 
placed 195 years before 973 A.D. or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for Samanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
tliis date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. Samantadeva must have attained to 
, fame by Ms confficts with Mahomedans at about the same time 
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as or alittle: later than Bappa Rawal and established hfe power 
' in' Sambhar in the middle of the 8th 'century. One of his de-' 
scendants viz,, Gnvaka I became still more famous in the conglo' 

■ meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great Idngs* sabha of 
Nagavaloka '' has been interpreted to mean that Guvaka I 
obtained fame as a Samanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabhata. Kielhom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII, p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Guvaka I 
was a dependent king though Samantadeva might have been. 
The Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as ''an assemblage of kings 
called by NSgavaioka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the Chahamanas, for even there the word 
ChSiamaiia is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A. D. 756 which does not fit in with Guvaka I 
and we prefer to say that Guvaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among kings by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled Bappa the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Guvaka I further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of Siva. . 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the ChahamSna 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the Siva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the ^Harsha in- 
scription that Guvaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on the 
hill and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to Ms favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the GuMIots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be* The line 

^ faanily god of 
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this line'of kings and from him is derived the splendid career oi 
the family’" indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of §iva generally came forward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
^iva cult of Lakiili§a was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the Ghahamana kings were belonged to the Lakuli§a sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Harita onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are suflSicient proof. 

Guvaka^s successor was Chandraraja and his son was Gtxvaka 
11 . His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chauhans had constantly to fight with these 
Tomarras. Chaudana’s son was Maharaja Vakpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chauhan line. He is 
said in the Harsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pala of what country it is not stated { Ananta parsva cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nripati ; 
perhaps his power extended so far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
VoL III. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Prithviraja Rasa 
on what ground is not stated ; but this king’s younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from which the kings of 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may be taken to be 
943 A. D, as shown above. Vakpatiraja’s elder son Sinharaja 
ascended the gaddi at Sambhar and he gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and covered the trample roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of Harischandra (their 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 
He defeated the Tomara king with Lavana, defeated other 
kings in all directions and imprisoned many. His son was 
Vigraharaja "the equal of his father in all respects/’ In his 
time' two villages were;:granted to Harshadeva temple asad, bring 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded^ 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur- 
labha is equally praised and we close our account of the ChSha- 
mSnas in this volume with Durlabharaja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period about looo A.D. Who the 
king was in Sambhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the ChS- 
hamanas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hammira Kavya was composed the same belief pre- 
vailed. The story given in this poem about the origin o^f the 
Chahamana family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : ^ Brahma once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot^ the lotus in his hand 
feu on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. Brahma performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name Chahamana.'^ 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva's 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Fushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the Chauhans 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves that the 
different legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand's story of the 
fire origin of the ChShamanas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. Ihe Chahamanas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders oi India, though their descendants in modem 
times believe themselves to be fire-bom. 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

The third clan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same time and by about the same causes as the Chauhans and 
the Guhilots was that of the Pratiharas and they soon became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from Chakrayudha the last Varma 
emperor of Kanuaj (See VoL I. p. 341), Tod^ the historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the Pratiharas as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, pi-obabiy owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahoinedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and wt.ll interpro;ted by scholars 
especially Smith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India was 
wielded by the Pratiharas in the 9th and 10 th centuries A, D. 
in succession to the Varmas described in our first volume. The 
history of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R, A. S. 1909 and we rely chiefly on his paper therein in the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smith's 
view that the Pratiharas were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Prati- 
hSras were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigners as Gujars were not foreigners. With this one 
exception the account given by Sir Vincent Smith may safely 
be followed and we add certain further observations which ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the SSgaratala inscription of Bhoja published in 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious reader. The first king of 
this family who according to this inscription acquired power 
was Nagabhata to whom Smith assigns a i^eign from 71^8 to 740 
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A. D. We have already noted the fact that this inscription 
assigns the Pratihara clan to the solar race, being descended from 
Lakshmana the pratihara or doorkeeper of Rama the hero-god. 
In this family bearing the emblem of Pratihara was born Naga- 
bhata who appeared as if he were four-armed owing to his wea- 
pons flasiiing in the destruction of the army ol i)i% Balana 
Mlechchha king, the enemy of virtue/' This shows that Nsga- 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom in the same way as Bappa Rawal of the Guhiiots or 
Ssmantadeva of the Chauhans. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where Nagabhata 
founded his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usually forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. But future historians are often 
in a puzzle over this question. Smith says that Nagabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where Nagabhata the 
first illustrious king of the Pratiharas founded his power. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandor which certainly was 
the Pratihara capital in the days of Prithviraja and whose king 
Nshararai as stated by Tod immortalized his name by his stub- 
born fight against Prithviraja, Mandor again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in Pali (See Tod by Crocke Vo\ I p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capital of Marwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the Pratiharas of Mandor whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly founded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All these facts raise 
the presumption that Nagabhata the first Pratihara king must 
have reigned at Mandor. Bhinmal and Mandor are, however, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must have been in 
the same kingdom viz., Gurjaratra as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient name of Marwar was unquestionably Gurjaratra as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat was then 
called Lala (See Ep. Ind. VoL IX p. 277), The family ruling in 
Bhinmal before this period was undoubtedly the Chapa family 
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of Vyagramukba (mentioned in Vol I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that Nagabhata ruled in Bhinmal It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Nagabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly Gujaratrg or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either Sambhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara chief Nagabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nagabhata was. his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was Deva^akti or DevarSja and his 
son was Vatsaraja the next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
§akti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
raja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsaraja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and " wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi '' (Khyatad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.) '' unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants/' by the single help of his own bow.'' The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a Samrajya or empire and a Sam- 
rat or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata itself wherein ^rikrishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that “ the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that Jara- 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India. " Whether 
the Pandavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
Jarasandha, this statement of the Mahabharata shows that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of ASoka and 
Pataliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial dynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Samudi-agupta and Chandragupta were the two great 
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emperors of this last line in Fatalipntra. The empire of the 
Guptas having been overthrown by the Huns, Pataliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventualiy, as shown 
in VoL I» Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been described, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (VoL I. p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History of which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj and 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedaii 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperial line there. It is hence that we see Vatsaraja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also we have the political phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The Varma line of emperors 
of Kanauj was now in its decline and it is no wonder that .the 
ambitious king Vatsaraja of Gurjaratra vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was IndrarSja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. from an important piece of evidence 
which has been discovered in the colophon of a Jain work. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus translatable. “ In the Saka year 703 when the 
king bynam.e Indrayudha was ruling the north and ^rivallabha 
son of Krisna was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the east and Vatasaraja the west and the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected Jayavaraha.''* This shows with undeniable 
certainty that Indraraja or Tndrayudlia was on the throne of 
Kanauj and Vatsaraja on the throne of Marwar in Saka 705 or 
A.D. 783. (It seems the w’^ord Avanti Bhupati has been wrongly 
translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 
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be ill the east. The- proper, translation slionld 'be king Avaiiti, 
Avanti being the name of a king)* It follows that Indrayudha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsarija was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finall}^ 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the i8th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsar§ja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. GopSia 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the Rashtrakutas. from the south; 
for inscriptions of the Palas and the Rashtrakutas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal But Vatsaraja was in his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva who carried away 
these two trophies and who confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra.’' 

These meagre but important facts appear from a Rashtrakuta 
record. We do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that Vatsaraja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsaraja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the Rashtrakutas as pro- 
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babiy the Maratbas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Hiiien 
Tsang and by Bam in Harshacharita), 

Although Vatsaraja was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Eanauj, his son Nagabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the Sagaratala in- 
scription^ give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra, Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, Naga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the annexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
rajya or empire in pre-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished his power by a sort of Digvijaya, Nagabhata 11 defeated 
a Vanga king who had before him vanquished Indraraja and 
placed a young king Chakrayudha in his place, Nagabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another {the Vanga king) and had thus exhibited 
his lowness ” (sphntanicha-bhavam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerers in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Maratbas for that reason deposed him and placed on the throne 
another scion of Babar's family. Nagabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated Chakrayudha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used '' he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty show that Nagabhata shone brighter by humbling himself 
(before the puppet emperor). It seems, however, certain that 
Chakrayudha was eventually set aside and Nagabhata ascended 
the imperial throne at Kanauj and made it his capital. The 
Buchakaia inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes both 
Vatsaraja and Nagabhata as Parama Bhattaraka MahSrSjS- 
dWraJa ParameSvara i.e., gives imperial, titles to both and thus 
confims the fact that Vatsaraja had really “ wrested SimrSjya'' 
iiom Kanauj and that Nlgabhata JI too was emperor ; but whe 
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tiler he ruied from Kanauj is not quite clear, for even this in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p^ace where Naga* 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite sure if in 8x5 A.D* 
the date of the Buchakala inscription Nagabhaia was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that Nagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 8ro A.D. while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the Varma line (VoL I p. 134), 

Having established himself as emperor, Nagabhata II had na» 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taken possession of forts in 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhya hills), Tunishka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Arab as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to Nagabhatta II a rule from 800 to 825 A.D» 
He had defeated the king of Bengal (piobably Dharmapala) 
who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his pownr firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of power; 
the Rashtrakutas, in an unpublished grant by Govind III, but 
this defeat was not such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight successors of 
Nagabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was Ramachandra, Nagabhata's son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he 'was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most powerful emperor of the 
Pratihara line. He had a long reign from 840 to 890 A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The Sagaratala inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that Ms power was really 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea, he having 
again conquered even hiS' formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
was, however, defeated ' dhe Gujarat RSshtraknta king 
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Blxrava Nirapma whose Bagumra gran't dated 867 A.D. (Ind. 
Ant. XII |). 184) mentious the fact that Dhruva defeated Mihira 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhama-vyapta-digantara Here also the army of Mihira is 
described as consisting of good cavalry (sadvasyavahanvita)* 
From the Bilhauri and Benares inscriptions (Ep. Ind. I. p. 252 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claimed to 
have supported Bhoja in the north and Krishna in the south. 
The verse in the latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaia,Sriharsha, the 
king of Chitrakuta and king Sankaragana) , but it may be gran- 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
soverign %n alhance with Mihira Bhoja and that in the south-east 
the Jumna was the boundary^ of the Kanauj empire and the 
kingdom of Chedi or Tripura. 

The internal administration of Bhoja is extolled by Ai Masudi, 
an Arab traveller, who in 851 A.D. wrote '*The king of Juzr 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry in India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country 
in India was more safe from robbers ’’ (EUiot I p.4). This con- 
firms what we have already stated that while under the Varmas 
the elephant arm was strong at Kanauj, under Pratiharas 
c.avalr\^ was well maintained. As the Pratiharas came from 
Gijjaralra or Marwar they were, naturally more fond of horses 
and even of camels. Tlie Arabs call the Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of JuzT' or Gurjaras' firstly because, as stated' already, 
that was the country to which the Pratiharas belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this Gurjaratra country. The 
Rastrakutas who were friends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the Pratiharas, also called the Pratiharas Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded his son Mahendrapala alias Nirbhaya- 
raja. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
RsjaSekhara who always speaks of himself in his works as guru 
t4 
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of Mahendrapaia and also of his son' Mahiplla. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included Saurashtra; 
Oudh and the Karnal district of the Panjab. His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and 908 A.D. The plates of 
Baiavarman (Ep. Ind. IX. p. i) dated Vaiabhi Samvat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style Mahendrapaia as 
Maharajadhiraja Parama Bhattaraka and Parame^vara and 
therefore the overlord of the Chaiukya prince Baiavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued frorfi 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village in Va- 
layika Vishaya or pergana of the Sravasti Mandaia and Bliukti 
district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj, The Siyadoni inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D. also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefs ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later oii. 

Mahendrapaia was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to 910 A.D. and lie was 
succeeded by his brother Mahipala who is mentioned in majiy 
records 'and who reigned probably from 910 to 940 A.D. (Smbh 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are Kshitipala 
and Herambapala or Vinayakapala. The power of the Kanauj 
Pratiharas seems to begin to decline from his time ; for we are 
told in a Rashtrakuta record that Indra III captured Kanauj 
between 915 and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30, 43) and the same incident 
is probably referred to by the Kanarese poet Pampa wdien he 
states that Narasinha Chaiukya father of his patron Arikesarin 
Karnata defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under Mahlpala with perhaps undiminished glory and Rlja- 
Sekhara's play Bala Bhirata or Prachanda Pandava was per- 
formed before Mahipala at Kanauj. The Haddala plates dated 
Dec. 22, 914 A.D. show that Malilpala was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar when 'tlie'Chipa-king Dharanlvarsha made the grant 
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as Samantadhipati (Iiid. Ant. XII 190) . He clearly states that 
his o verlord was Mahipala as he was * ' ruling by the grace 
(prasada) of Malilpaiadeva Paramcsvara Rajadhiraja.'V We 
know for certain that Mularaja Chalukya (Soiankhi) founded m 
independent kingdom in Anahiivad by supplanting a Chapa 
dynasty in 961 A,D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after 914 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Goviiida III 
infliGted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahi- 
pSla and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before 961 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra's 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant, XVL p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 913 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of Mahipala though 
the names are MahishapSla and Vinaj’^akapala as the grants are 
issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or Pratishdiana district. 

The Arab traveller A1 Masudi visited India in 915 A.D, again 
and writing in 950 A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Juzr possessed many horses iind camels and considered himself 
as equal of king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from Khajuraho states that Kshitif)ala was enabled to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probribly Harshadeva). 
This must have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in^qid'AwD. ' ' .. 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son Devapala who is assigned 
a reign from 940 to 955 A.D. A reference in the Khajuraho 
inscription dated 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaikuntha or Vishnu set up by Ya^ovamian Chan- 
del in a temple there was received by him from Devapala who 
had obtained it from a Sahi king of Kira in exchange for a force 
of elephants, who again had obtained it from a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kailasa (Ep. Ind. I. 
134). This shows that Devapala was in a sense inferior in power 
to the Chandel king and was under obligation to him for 
reasons already stated. 

DevapSla was followed on the, throne by his half-brother 
Vijayapala who must have reigiied^ from , 955 A.D, to about 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathaiiadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihara 
occurring in this inscriptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modern) was now independent under 
Mularaja Solankhi. The Paramara kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
king being contemporary of Vijiayapala. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gv/alior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there beingVajradamana Kachhawaha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by “Jaipala of the Panjab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confedt-racy of kings 
called by Jaipal included Kanauj. Vijayapai was succeeded by 
Rajyapala who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990 to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall havo to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the Pratihara line was found- 
ed by Nagabhata. I in Gurjaratra or Maiwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
Nagabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 815 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pala were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of Aryavarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly ' administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha* 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as Harsha's grants do or Moguls' seal did in later times. For 
instance the Dauiatpura grant of Bhoja and the Dighwa-Dubauli 
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grant of Mahcnidrapalii recite the genealogy as follows in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 

I. ParanPa Vaishnava Devaraja, queen Bhuyikadcvi. 

Son 2 Parama Mahesvara Vatsaraja, queen Sundaridevi. 

Son 3 Parama Bhagavati-bhaktaNagabhata, queen Isatadevh 

Son 4 Parama ditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen AppadevL 

Son 5 Paramabhagavat . .Bhoja, queen Chandrabhattarikad. 

Son 6 Do. Mahendrapala, queen DehanagadevI, 

Son 7 Parama Vaislmava Bhoja. 

Brother Parama dityabhakta Mahipaia. 

This seal certainly puts us in mind of Ifarsha's seal where tho 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Harshas seal makes mention of 
Saugala Rajyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of Aryavarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially the live gods Siva, Visnu, Siirya, 
Devi and Ganesha. The 'mportance of tliis change we will 
notice further on but it is necessar^^- to remark here that tiiere is 
nothing strange in the change of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet leigned in India. As in fonner times the father might be a 
Mahesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this epoch (between 8oo and looo A.D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without im- 
perilling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in 1. A. here Antah Sakta '' etc. has no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypocriies. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case ot this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees nf their special gods but were at the seme timi* no 
so bigoted as to hat^* the other gods of the Hindu panchayat 
tana. This stage came on latc-^r as tve shall have to record in our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the Fratihara kings 
resemble those of Harsha in another point viz., that they arc 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. Other 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. There is, how- 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants each king has a 

special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line Srimad- 
Bhaka-prayuktasya sasanasya sthirayateh'' followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala Sri Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141} . Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains mention along with others of-Adi 
Varaha drammas or rupees. 


NOTES. 


THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 

It IS necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratihara Idngs mention- 
ed in the Ghatiala inscription published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. 
Ind, Vol. IX, 277 and to examine its relation with the Imperial Prati- 
hara line. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
The inscription was found in Ghatiaia which is a village iS miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows. “A Brahmin named Harischandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadra and had a son named Rajjila from whom was born Nara- 
bhata from whom came Nagabhata and then in succession i Tata 2 Ya^o- 
varman 3 Chandaka 4 Siluka 5 Bhota 6 Bhilladitya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak- 
kuka from queen Durlabhadevi”. This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A.D. (918-160 St. — 758St) which is not 
far behind the date we have assigned to the founder of the Imperial 
Pratihara line, Nagabhata (725-740 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap- 
pears in that line. It is therefore possible to argue that this was a youn- 
ger branch from Nagabhata, This Kakkuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prtnee. The countries where 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travani, Valla, Mada (Jaisas* 
mer is still called Mada as Dr. Bhandarkar says), Arya, GurjaratS, Lata 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata are not quite identifiable but Gurjara- 
tra is Marwar and Lata is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself. 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratihara 
line who distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor, the ancient seat of the Fratiharas. The 
subhashita verses composed by Kakkuka given at the end of this inscrip- 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not mention the rule of 
any imperial soverign of Kanauj, as subordinates are expected to state. 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and therefore omits to 
mention it. The BuchakalE inscription (ditto Ep* Ind, p. 199) mentions 
the overlord, being recorded by husband of a daugh- 

ter of Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the PratihEra gotra. Or it may be 
that Kakkuka conridered himself equal of the imperial PratlhEras 
bom of the same ancestor Nagabhata, 
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DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND, OTHER INSCRIPTIONS* 

This Daulatpura inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village in Dendavanaka Vishaya in Gurjaratra and the year is Samwat 
100. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr. Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disputed chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratihara line chronology. How 
100, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Sam vat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Harsha’s Samvat still confinued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A.D., Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the Saka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the Saka in the south. The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 

Ill— BBHANDIKULA. 

The Sagaratala inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsaraja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi. Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Plarsha-charita of Bana wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha. We know for certain that Indr;i- 
yndha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by VatsaxS,ja.. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula ? There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said In Vol. I 
(p*. 38) and his mother Yaiomati must have belonged to some subordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itself- 
They might have belonged to an uniniporiant branch of the Maukhari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha. and his sister the throne of Gtahavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later Varma kingly family there, described in Vol. I Chap. 
XIV. It is possible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV— TURUSPIKA. 

The mention of Turushkain the Sagaratal inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerers until the days of Sabaktegin t.e. about the end of the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the. Arabs, but the Arabs 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been called 
Turuvshkas in 850 A.D. It seems possible to explain that the Arabs as a 
conquering people lost vigour by about 800 A.D. From about 
000 to 800 A.B. their. ^powerful outgoing force was spent and the Caliphs 
at Baghdad after Harun AI Rashid became steeped in th® pleasutes of 
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empire. TIa® Turks began now to come forward and they were employed 
as mercenary soldiers by the Caliphs in place of ruling Arabs. It might 
thus be that the army of occupation in Sind from Soo A.D. onward 
consisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been minor chiefsMps 
of Turks at least in Sind in about 850 A. D. and these were conquerM 
by Mihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka does not occur 
in the MahabhSrata but it does so in the Bhagavata which undoubtedly 
is a Purina which came into existence about the ninth century A.B. (See 

VoLLp.'sSS). 

GENEALOGY OF THE PEATIHARA IMPERIAL LINE OF KANAUJ 
I. N^gabhata of Bhinmal or Mandor A.D. 725-740. 


II. Nephew Kakkuka Nep. Ill- Beva-Sakti A. B. 

A.r>, 740-755. 755 to 770, 


IV. Vatsaraja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A,D.) 

I 

V. NEgabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800- 825. 

! 

VI. tomachandra A. D. 825-S40. 

: : ■ ! 

VII, Mihira alias Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. S40-S90. 

I 

VIIL MahendrapEla A.D. 890-908. 


IX, Bhoja II X. Mahlpala (Kshitipaia, VinEyakapEla etc. 

A.D. 908-910. A.D. 910-940. 


DevapSl^ 94©-953' XII. VijayapEla A.D. 955-990. : 

! 

XIII, RSjyapala A.D. 990-1018. 

Kananj being seized «d plundered ■ by Mahmud of Ghazni this Mae of 
' emparora bf Kanauj ends with Ka.jyapEla though some further deiramdaat^ 
for sfern® toe more. ' 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS OF ANHILWAD PATAN. 

The history of these Chavadas can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jain and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol III 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandhas are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sankirtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptions 
to support or refute the story of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandhas, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, are not always reliable and they always contain a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 
It is undoubted that the Chavadas of Fatan did establish a rule 
in the Sarasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account of these Chavadas from the Bombay 
Gazetteer VoL III supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sankirtana and Prabandha Chitamani. . 

These ChSvadSs appear -to be or. may be treated a branch 
of the Chapotkatas dr Chapas of BhinmaL There was a small 
chiefship of Chipas at PanchSsar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhtsyada. Wlio this Bhtiyada was it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as Vanaraja. This story 
of Vanaraja is thus the same story* as that of Bappa Raw^ai 
or of the founder of the Deccan Chalnkya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. But while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of Vanaraja is the original. He grew a 
stout valiant man , who -first commenced his career as a freebooter 
mi, having like SivSji in later times had an opportunity to waylay 
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' and seize a convoy of treasure going to Kanyakubja to which 

the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
f of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 

modern North Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
; in 746 A.D.f This period was the period of the decline of the 

■ first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 

j were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the kingdom of Chitore 

by Bappa and of Sambhar by Samantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor by Nagabhata. Whether Vanaraja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the Navasari grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some ChSpa kingdom. Whe- 
ther Vanaraja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
I establishing a strong kingdom at Anahilwad which under the 

Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
j then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

I Vanaraja is believed to have had like Bappa, a long reign and 

^ a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 

rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwadi. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
raja, (Yogaraja is the name given in Sukrita Sankirtana) who is 
I said to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 

; subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 

about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by Ratnaditya and he 
by Vairisinha. Khemaraja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by Mundaraja (S. S. and not 
Chammida) who was also called Bhfiyada in 881 A.D. His 
f successor was Ghaghada or Rahapa who came to the throne in 

908 A.D. The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 
teer) who ruled from 937 to 961 when the kingdom was seized by 

* Prabhanda Chintaniani states that a Faacha Kula came from Kanaa} 

i to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taking away, after 
six months* stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when Vanaraja 
I killed Mm in a pass and seized the treasure. 

t ^ paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. IV. p. 147 gives the 
, date of the founding of Anahilawad as St. 802 which comes to the 

f same- year 746 A.D. The same date is given by Meruttunga in the 

I Frabandha Chintamani. , ^ . 
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his sister’s son Mtslar§ja Solankhi. The name of tMi king is 
given as BhQbhata in Sukrita Sahkirtana.| 

Except these names and these dates which are given bj?- later 
Jain PrabandhakSras, we have very little information 'about 
these GhSvadas of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
Chavada rule. They appear to have been Saivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits, As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
Chavadis with an account of a minor branch of the Chapas of 
Vardhamana (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivaraha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of Dharapivaraha is dated §aka 839 or 917 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
Mahipala ruling by the grace (prasada) of RajadhirSja Para- 
meSvara Sri Mahipaiadeva Now this Mahipala must be the 
Mahipala of Kanauj and not of a Chudasama family ruling in 
Kathiawar, This grant mentions four predecessors viz., 
Vikramarka 2 Addaka 3 Pulake§in 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee Dharnivaraha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put Vikramarka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The Chapas 
are herein said to be born from the Chapa or bow of Siva. As 
Dr, Biihler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etymo- 
logical myths, an order which has oftem been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an Acharya of the Amardaka 
Santana (Siva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time §iva worship was much prevalent and these Saiva ascetics 
lived in Mathas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
gharamas in previous centuries. 

t Prabandha Ch. gives the following names and dates. — 

1. Yogaraja till St, 878 4. Chamunda till St. 938 

2. Eatnaditya till St. 88 r 5. Akadadeva till St 965 

3. Khemraja till St. 922 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St, 991=, 

943 A.D. 

No, 5, built AkadeSvari temple and K^the^vari, and No. 6, built 

Bhuyadelvari in Patan and the rampart. 


CHAPTER ¥ 1 . 


THE' PARAMARAS OF DHAK. 

The fourth Rajput tribe which established a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of our history was the ParamSras 
of Abu and subsequently of Dhar. Tod has described it as the 
most potent of Agnikuias and the most extensively spread, quoting 
the bardic saying ''the world is the Paramaras'/' "But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer. '' "Like the greatness of the PratihSras 
whom Tod wrongly considered to be least of the Agnikuias, that 
of the Paramaras has certainly been less understood by Tod 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their 
power under Bhoja was certainly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramaras are represented 
at the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of Chandravati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
Sankhla chief of Pugal in Marwar. The Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan times but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the Paramaras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is v/rong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Guhilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.d. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first §akh 3 of the Paramaras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Patali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Maufyas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though’ they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (VoL I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as Sudras by Hiuen Tsang Were relatives of the king of 
Chitore who were certainly Mauryas 'and consequently §udra 3 . It 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the Paramiras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century AD. Unfortunately unlike Pratiharas their 
■earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor do. they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
Pra&sti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Krishna which are, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names. The learned note of Biihler in Ind, 
Ant. VoL I p. 223 which compares all the Paramara genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the Paramaras of Dhar and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed hy some modern 
historians ; for it appears that these Paramaras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
Krishnaraja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of Vakpatiraja alias Miinja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisinha, Siyaka and Vakpati, carried on by the later inscriptions 
to Sindhiiraja and Bhoja. The Udepur Prasa,sti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Varisinha I, Siyakl and Vak- 
pati I before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then again 
the Nagpur Pra^asti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
tiic four kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the Paramaras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the clays of Nagabhata 11 emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
from about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Malava to subjection*^. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings w., Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and Vakpati I, we shall 
be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet Krishnapadanudhyata as applied to Vairi- 


^ And it seems probable that before NSgabhata Malava was in posses- 
sion of the Kastrakhtas. The Baroda grant of Karkaraja dated 812 
A.D. has the following he stretched his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (Argala) for the protection of MElava attacked by the Gurjara 
king proud of his conquering Gaud.” As in later history Malwa alter- 
nately belonged to_ the emperors of. the north and the south. 
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sirnha in Vakpati's grants not far-fetciied. These, grants^ terse 
and official documents as they are, ' should in our opinion be 
followed . strict'^y and not the Udepur Prasasti ,,of much %ter 
date. 

The first, king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
" our view Krishnaraja who probably’ distinguished himself 'first 
as a subordinate chief and then as an i.ndependent king in about 
910 A.D., when the Kanaiij Pratiliara empire had .began to de- 
cline and had received shock from the Rashtrakuta king Go%"inda 
III, in the days of Mahipala who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A,D. Wc know that the earliest grant found of Vakpati 
alias Munja is dated in A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule in 970 his father Si^^aka may be assinged a reign from 
950 to 970, his .gra-'iidfather Vairisinnlia from 930 to 950 and his 
great-grand-father Krishnaraja from 910 A.D. to 930 A.D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. Maharajadhiraja and Parame§vara to 
all the three kings before Vakpati. Although these are imperial 
titles, they may well be assumed by- an ■independent sovereign 
and do at least show tliat Krishnaraja was an independent, king. 
The Paramaras appear first to ha.ve^ reigned in .Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed Iheir capital to Dhara which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is. mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion ' of .the seventh' eentury A.D. (No. 51, ■ plate No., XXXII 
Corpus Inscriptionorem Vol. ill). They made Dhara their capital 
probably because they had constantly to fight with ■ their adver- 
saries and neighbours the Solankhis of Anahilavada. The 
next imaginary kings. Varisinlia I, Siyaka I and Vakpati 1 have 
to be omitted according to our view and BCihler himself says 
that their descriptions in the Udepur Prasasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
document.'' We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish- 
naraja Vairisinha who was also called by the people Vajrata. 
His son was Siyaka otherwise called Sri Harsha (Siyaka 
being an abreviation of Sri Harsha itself and not Sinharaja) 
and he is mentioned in Navasiha^anka, also in Prabandha Chin- 
tamani. Two things are recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hunas (NavasShaSinka) these being a branch of Kshatriya^ or 
they may be foreigners vm^ Arabs, the word Huna being extended 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramaras as shora in their grants) seized the 
wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur Praiasti). Now Bffliler says 
that thisKhottig a. is the Rashtrakuta king of MSnyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Karda 
plates of his nephew Karkexaja are dated. This shows that 
Maiwa was also at feud with the Raslrakntas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Siyaka's reign is 
950-973. For Dhanapaia poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) “ in 1029 V. E. when Many^akheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Maiwa ” and Buhler thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka. 

{ V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
be the date of the plunder of Manyakheta). This does not also 
contradict Vakpati's first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Siyaka's son and successor was the famous Vakpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amogha- 
varsha and Prithvivallabha, perhaps from the Rashtrakutas 
whom* he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt about 
the identity of Vakpati with Munja as the Nagpur Pra^asti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poet and a great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal patron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
Mm such, as Padmagupta, Dhanika,, Halayudha; and DhanapSla.;: 
■. He ■ is as conqueror also well-known* ■ y He defeated the RSshtra- 
: ktitas ' and . along with 'them the ,KaranStas,,Cholas and :::KeraIas;; 
(as stated in Udepur Pra§asti) and also the Haihayas of Chedi, 
Yuvaraja being their king. The«e latter were the allies and 
relatives of the Rastrakutas. But Meruttiinga's story that 
he conquered Tailapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) tiiries, 
each time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a myth of the same type 
as the story of Prithviraja conquering Shabuddin six times and 
each time releasing him and himself being finally defeated, 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Such stories are the natural sug- 
gestions of poets’" brains and they gain credence within k couple 
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of centuries nay even earlier. - But the story of iiunja is further 
embeEished- by poets who borrowing details from, the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta, state that -..Munja was in liis regal con-, 
finement attended by the . sister of Tailapa\(tliis is on the face of 
it absurd' among Rajputs) who eventually fell in love with, him' 
and who was asked' to enter into a conspiracy to 'run away with 
him. The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja w^'as 
ill-treated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not being supported by any statement 
in any contemporary or later epigraphic record may be dis- 
carded. One may, however, believe that Mmija more than 
once defeated Tailapa who was leniently treated after each de- 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and 
kiEed in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother Sindhuraja who was himself 
after a few years" reign succeeded by his son Ehoja whose great- 
ness had been already foreseen by, his uncle Munja, Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the Paramara kings of Malwa ; 
but as his reign falls in the period from looo to 1200 A.D. and as 
he was a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to re- 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, liow-ever, jxecessary 
to state here that the story that Munja wished to kill him in 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the latter w^ould eclipse him 
is also another unhisloricai myth and ha? to be treated as the 
creation of a poet"s imagination*. The question when Sindhu- 

With regard to this the accession of Bhoja and the death of Munja 
we may cull the following from Ep. Ind. I. p* 230. It is not true that Vak- 
pati alias Munja appointed Bhoja as his successor, nor that he wanted 
to kill him. The following sentence from Navas§.hasahka dispels these 
ideas. “Vakpati placed the earth in Sindhuraja’s hands when he 
started for Ambika's town.*' This clearly shows that when Munja start- 
ed on his last fatal expedition against the Rastrakutas he left behind 
Sicidhuraja probably as YuvarEja and when he died on the field of battle, 
the latter succeeded to the throne by natural succession. This is further 
supported by another sentence In Nava-Sa-ha'^iika When His Majesty 
Vikpatl was about to ascend to heaven he -put a seal on my lip. Sindhuraja 
the younger brother of that brother of poets now breaks it/' This means 
that VEkpatl had appointed Padmagupta as the court poet and Sindhu- 
iftja on accession again conferred that', post upon him. F. J. Kirtane 
tSiinto that when V^paii diad. Bhaia*'th« a.uxittpr 
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lija died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have , been alive in 994 A.D. as Amitagati says in the 
■colophon to his work SubhSshita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
ycign of Munja which may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 zA.D. 
E.B.'Gaurlshankar Oza in his recent brochure on the subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of Sindhuraja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with ChamudarSja Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar Pra§asti of Kumarapala dated V. E. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word Sindhuraja was wrongly translated by Biihler 
as king of Sind. “ It is probable, nay almost certain’'^ Gauri- 
shankar contends, “ that this word means Sindhuraja king 
of Malwa” and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with ChSmundaraja ofGujarat.j But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we are 
not yet certain whether Sindhuraja died in 1010 A.D. The date 
of the accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than 1010 and cannot be 1021 A.D. as stated in Bhoja 
Prabandlia of SubhSSita as we have a grant of his dated 1020 

about eight years old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen i. e. about ten years after Munja's death in 995 or 
in about 1004, But as the story of his being named a successor is not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
Sindhuraja was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king of An- 
hilwad. 

* It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian kings to seize the 
capital, of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when his capital is seized ; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in European history to seize Paris or Rome. We need not, 
therefore, wonder if Param§-ras seized MSnyakheta or Rashtrakutas 
seized and plundered Dh§,ra or Kanauj. 

fXhis is supported by the following line in a Jain work of Jayasinha- 
deva Shri Ind. Ant. XII. p. 197. 
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A.D. made m memor}^ of Ms conquest of Konkaii (Ep. Ind, XI 
pl8i also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48). This conquest must have hap« 
peiied a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediateh/. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Leie in his early history of Dhar in Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in Dhar which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called Munjasagara while 
there is another tank knowm after Sindhiiraja alias Kiinja 
known as Kuhjasagara. There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Ujjaiii, at Mahe§- 
vara on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapuri, 

Genealogy of Paeamara Kings of DhIr— 

Krishnaraja. 

Circ. 914-934 A.D, 

! 

Vairisinha alias Vajrata. 

Cir. 934-954 A..D. 

L ^ 

, Slyaka or Sri Harsha. 

954-973 A.D. 

i 

Vakpati or Munja, 

973— 997A.D. 

I 

Sindhuraja or Kunja. 

997 to circ loio A.D, 


Bhoja, famous in the Paramara line. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bnndel" 
khand or Jejakabhiikti was occupied by the Ghaharwars and 
after them by the Pratiharas before the Chandellas came to it 
f J. R. A, S. B. i88i part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the Gaharwars before the Chandellas cam.e to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah- 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhari 
or Varma empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
power set itself up in Jajhoti only when the Varma empire 
\v.,is tottering and when Indrayiidha was being replaced by 
Chakrayudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
power. 

EpigrapMc records also support this historical inference ; 
ioT the Benares inscription of Dhanga the most famous king of the 
Chandella line (Ep. Ind. I. p. 123- 125) sets out a pedigree which 
reaches back to about the same time viz., the beginning of the 
ninth century i, e., when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family whoTpunded the kingdom, is said in this re- 
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cord to be Nanutika who may be assigned by calculation, back- 
wards and who has been assigned by Smith from tradition a 
reign from 831 to 850 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. ,is based 
by Smith on the years 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
goS' to Smith as the dates of the supplanting of the Pariharas by 
the Chandellas. These are Harsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Harsha empire was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 810 and 8x3 A.D. and while the first date 
may be taken to represent the coining to prominence of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be taken to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the rulership of Jajhoti. Naimu- 
ka^s successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers are mentioned Jaya^akti and Vijaya- 
^akti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jejjaka. The name Jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
Jejakablmkti) is mentioned by HiuenTsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhiikti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka must have come to this king of about 870 A.D, by repe- 
tition. Vija^j'a's successor was Rahila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him Rahilya 
Sugar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. Plis exploits are mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Prithvlraja. His daughter Nanda Devi 
wasnnrried to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. Kis son and successor was Harsha 
who married Kanchuka of a Chahamana family and his rule 
may hs assigned to about 910-030 A.D. The race of his queen^ 
is given by Smith as the race of Ganga. Wliat Ganga meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a Chahamana 
''''family.^ 

■ Harsha's son was ya&>varman who raised the family to its 
highest eminence by conquering the famous hill fort of Kilan 
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jara which was then in the possession of the Kalachsri kings. 
The fortress of Kalanjara is noted throughout Indian history. 
Kalanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of Maha- 
bharata. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
KalaniarapuravaiadhiSvara “ lords of the great city of Kalan- 
jara but this title vvas wrested from them by the Chandella 
king YaSovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila, Maiava, Chedi, Kuru and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerated. But Chedi was the 
Kalachuri king from whom Kalanjara was conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the Pratihara emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded tha.t Harsha the father of yaSovamian had assisted 
Devapala of Kanauj during his fight with the Rashtrakuta Indra 
III of the Deccan. His son Yagovarman must have defeated the 
already weakenedking of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a renowned image of Vaikuntha or Vishnu. This Chandella 
king appears to be Vaishhnava and the Khajuraho inscription 
records that a famous image of Vishnu w'as obtained by Mahl- 
pala from Shahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
king of Bhota or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscription is 
very important and shows that Jajlioti was already independent. 
In fact as Smith has observed (E. H. I.) the later kings of Chan- 
dolla line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala. The inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as Paramabhattaraka and 
ParameSvara as also Yaiovarman and we may conclude that 
Harsha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. 202}. 
Secondly the KhajurSho inscription describes DevapSla as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj kings coming as they did from Marwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hayapati, Gajapati, 
Narapati and Bhupati began to assume special signification as 
titles of kings from this period. 

YaSovarman may be assigned a rule from 925-950 A.D. His 
successor was Dhanga, the greatest king of the Chandella line 
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as iBual, .being, the third from Hai^ha. :: The Khajtiralio in- 
: cription (Ep. Ind. I. p.- 123-33) gives the^ iirnrcs of Ms .Mngdom 
(which ..is rather , unusual in' inscriptions). He ruled , from the 
Jumna on the north to Bhasvat. on the Malwa river on the south 
and from, KSlanjara fort on the east toGopadri (Gwalior iort) 
on the west. , The Maiwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Dasan which is a river of I)a§anm) .and Bhas- 
vat has properly , been ' identified with Bhailiasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 934, (the Khajuraho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1002 A,D. In the second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammira. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by Kafan- 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammira 
while Maliomedan historians record that the Hindus were de- 
feated in this battle. Probably it, was a drawn battle but the 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued up to 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended Ms life by drowning himself at the confluence of, 
the Ganges and the Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of seif-dostruetion. Rajendralal however 
thinks that he died a natural death, the expression used, in in- 
scription No. 3 dated ioo3 being merely figurative.^ Dhanga 

* So far as we tMnk the expression is not figurative. • The verse is as 
follows (Ep. Inci 1 . p. 146). 
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made a grant in Benares {noted above Ind. Mt.' XVI) wpch 
need not sigirify that he ruled as faiv as Benares:; but ' that he 
was the most powerful of hisline was, certain. He was a de,V0tee 
of Siva his father being a devotee of -Vishnu. ' His inscription^ 
(Ep. Ind. XIL p. 2io) begins 'With the words ' 'Oni Namah' 
Sivaya/ As stated already kings ' in ■ those' days were devotees 
of Siva, Vishnu, Surya or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on at 
a later stage only. 

Coins have been found belonging to the Chandelias which re- 
semble the coins of the Chedi kings, Durga of the latter being 
substituted by Hanuman in those of the former. But, strange- 
ly enough, no coins of early kings even down to Dhanga have been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the Chandelias and 
their coins from the data available to igoS), Smith thinks that 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sassanian coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the ooin of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the Adivaraha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only Gingeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who first struck special Chedi coins and probably the Chandelias 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of tlieir 
own substituting Durga with Hanuman. Which king of the 
Chandelias was the devotee of Hanuman does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to be treated in our 
third volume. Here it may only be noted that the expressioii, 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Samvat V. E. loii 
(Ep. Ind. I, p, 123-35) *dn the reign of Vinayakapila 
which Kieihorn is unable to explain may indicate that 
though Yasovarman was independent he still acknowledged 
the nominal siizeraiiily of (lie ein])eror Vina3''akapala or Muhb 
paia who was then dead and liis coins must have been current 
in the several states of India even though they were then inde- 
pendent as , the 'Mogul coins were in the country tjr^ 
Marathas. * 
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Genealogy of, the Chaiidellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smith in Iiid. Ant. XXXVII p. 127. 

I. Naimnka ac. 831 A.D. 

! 

II. Vakpati ac. 845 A.D. 

1 

in. JayaSakti ac. 860. A.D. 

■ 1 

IV, Vijayasakti ac. S8o. A.D, 

I 

V* Rihila ac. 900 A.D. 

1 

VI. Harsha ac, 915 A.D. 

1 

VII. YaSovarman ac. 930 A.D. 

1 

VIIL Dhanga ac. 950 A.D* 

1 

IX, Ganda ac. 1000 A.D* 


The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which year the 
last king Bhoja\Mnrian is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volunici. 


NOTE.; 

SMITHES WRONG VIEW ABOU'j THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELl.AS. 

Sir Vincent Smltb. is nearly certain that the Cihaiidihlas are by origin 
Bliars or Gonds. ' In. his. Early PlistoiT of India (2nd Edn..) he', observes 
" The i,nfere.D.ce .is firily justified that the Cliandellas are originally Hin- 
duised .Bliars or Goads,’'’ (p. syg). This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which has obsessed the views of almost all 
•European scho,lars and i.ndiiced .them to believe that the Rajputs were^ 
foreigners and if not foreigners aboifgiiies. Let us see what are the justi- 
fications for tills inference. They are not given here by S.!nitli but they 
appear from what he has writte.n. in his paper on the Chandels in. Indian 
Antiquiry Vol. XXVII (p. 137). There he observes “ I still hold the- opi- 
nion (igo8) that the Chandels .sprang ,fro,m an aborigi.ii.al stock, 'Whether 
this stock -was called Bliar or Gond, we caanot sa,y.'’ The first argument 
.advanced is the 'silly legend’ among the Chande,is that they are born, from' 
the union of the. moon.. with a Brahmin maid'en., The only sigiii.tica,nce 
of . the .myth- is .its, implied admission that th,c pedigree of the clan required 
e^cplanation . which was. .best attained by iiicl'iiding it in the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs 'and: adding. 'respectability by inveiitiag a Eralmim. 
ancestress. As a matter - .'of .fact, the Claa-iidels are regarded as a. 
clan of' Impure .descent. ft Secondly, Smith saq/S' that the i'lidicatlons are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel ' Zamindar o.f Maiioba ' claims to b'e'autochtIionQ.us and traces 
his origin to. Maniyagarh, 'the .ancient ruined fortress on the 'Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Bevi) whose 
shrine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Cliandelas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th centurj^ they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Cliand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the x 6th century." Thirdly, Smith states that the Chandel 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Mandala The Gaharwars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi " finally adds Smith “ came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races tvho after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatriya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day." How flimsy all these 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader and they scarcely 
deserve any refutation,;, yet for the sake of Eutopean readers we proceed 
.."to mzke some: observations on them*. 
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The first argiuiieut it* based oii tiie silly legend ” about the origin of 
the Chandels ctirrenl* among them. ' .Now it inay be stated without fear 
o£ contradietioa tltat siicli silly- lege.ncls liav'e -foeeu airrerit in evex'y age 
and country about heroes arid lieroic^claiis and' that they lead to no in- 
ference wlia to v^er about their real ■ origin.' ■"Whe.n the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was born of Apollo from Theatis, is it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin. ? Nay . more,- is it to ba argued that this 
story 'Was co.ncocted in order 'to- conceal the' really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have bccii in vented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to he set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the basenovsa or nobi- 
lity of the hero’s birth. Indeed when the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the usual fashion of what Kielliorn calls 
name-myths 2. e., myths suggested by maines, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very story would be utilised by scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother assigned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these stories are simply to be ignored and we have only 
to infer that the Chandel clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan wa.s at 
any lime treated as non-Kshatriya. If so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would be invalid. 

. .-The really eSective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained, in .the last sentence of Smith viz., as a matter of fact the Chandels 
■are- , regarded ' -as a clan . of i.mpure' descent." . O.ur reply to this 
is -aii'.emphatic de.mal and that this is -not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Cliand himself (whom Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name Chhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kiimarapala. Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were tlien treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of Kumarapiilacharita. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by Prithviraja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family which has always been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in- spite of' the doubt which Smith throws 
over its purity. Lastly, even at present 'the Maharaja of Gidiiaiir who is 
the chief remaining representative of the'iamily. is. considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a -letter of his, to us not only marriages 
into good^Rajput families such as ChauMns etc., but marriages from swc.t| 
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: .families into the Chandel family, take place constantly. It, is,, therefore^ 
mi a fml th&b the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure origin. 

The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how does it 
follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, because the clan origina- 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars> 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regions inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small kingdom for himself if he has no room in the Aryan country. 
The Guhilots for instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
does that make the Guhilots Bhils ? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomed ans, does that make them 
Hindus or Mahomedans ? It is strange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went fron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba's belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. When they came there we do not know ; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz,, the Pan jab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home waii in India itself and not outside of India, neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
laxy goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Maniyagarh, 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tulelary deity is 
called Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselves Gonds. 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of Siv^ and Durga have appa- 
rently been borrowed by, the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities’ worship. It is, therefore, not 
strange if there is any thirig common between the Chandel 
worship of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Lastly 
the fect^that in the sixteenth century Maniyagarh was associated witli 
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a, Gone! chief bj^Qiand shows nothing as to the origin oi‘ the Chandeilas, 
When these came to Mahoba and established from there a vast kingdom 
so early as the ninth century A.D., after their fall about 1200 A.I>. that' 
there was; a Gond chief in Maniyagarh leads to no inference whatever. 

It is strange that the story of Raiii Durgavatl should have been dis- 
torted by Smith into proving what is exactly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbamama of Abui Fazal 
(Beeveridge Vol. II p. 324) on which the inference of Smith is based appa- 
rently. “ She (Durgavatl) was the daughter of Raja Salbahan of Rath 
and Mahoba who was a Chandei by caste. The Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das. Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja Salbahan was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance.'' Further on it is stated “ From 
old times the house of the ruler of Gadha was of liigh rank. Yet it had 
nothing beyond reverence. This Kharji took things under the denomi- 
nation of peshkash ’* Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was in 
reality the son of Govind Das Kachhavaha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and “ Rani Durgavatl was given in marriage to him." 
Now it is clear from the above that even Abul Fazal grants that the 
Chandels were pure Raj prats and that Durgavatl was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion. Best Rajput girls, we know from history, 
were often given in marriage to even Mahoraedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedaus ? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or his 
ancestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds; whence vSmith 
treats them so is a puzzle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of ijnpure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that Rani Durgavatl 
proved her true Rajput blood by fighting with the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when unfortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
Ram Durgavatl which in fact p)roves the greatness and purity of the 
Chandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the exact 
contrary 
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THE KAr.ACHURIS OF CHEOI. 

'rhe Haiha^yas arr an. ancient chin of Ksliatriyas descended 
from Sahasrarjima whv is credited in the PurgNas with having 
defeated the demon Ravana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in v<u*y ancient times and arc said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagpore. 
In Volume I Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihayas of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalachuris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
Kalaclmris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modern Jiibbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the Kalachnris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhorn at 248 A,D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even Western India viz,, 
Ciujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
churies enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chalukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they ^succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of the 
the Satavahanas. They were certainly in possession of the 
almost impregnable stronghold of Kalanjara from a long time 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the Kalachilris 
as a power came to notice in the mediaeval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtained the name Kalachtiri need not detain us ; for names of 
families and clans arise in a thousand unknown, ways and as 
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we have already observed, dt as, futile to inquire' wliat.,Kaladidr 
means as toiaiqnire what .Hailiaya means or Cliainkya or . Chains 
mana or Pratihara. and a score of other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of , inventing legends to explain names',' 
rn'liicli are fitly called etymological legends and which , even 
t'hongli they may be iound in the.Rigveda are' unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king .named Kokkalia belonging to the Kalacliuri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A,D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kalachuris edited by Kieilioni 
in Ep. Ind. Voi. I p. 255 and II p. 305 and called the Biihauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper plate inscription. 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhom. from 
these records inEp, Ind« Voi. II and we nia}' still further sunn 
inarise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own, 
Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victory pillers in the North 
and the South Bhoja and Krishnaraja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj whose dates are knowui as 
■862-76-82 ,.A.D. while Krishmraj-a refers to the Rashtrakuta' 
Krislum II whose dates are know^n as 875-91 1 .A.D,^ It is also 
stated that' 'Kokkalia,, gave promise of security to Harslia of 
Chitrakuta a fact wdiicli we have a'lready noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalia is said to be Tri-KalingSdliipati, the lord 
■of ,Tri Kalinga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalia 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the powder of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Krishna of the Raslitrakutas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalia and that he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Cliandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalia by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best ■ Kshatriyas and we 
know throughout medieval liistoiy^ alliance with Haihayas 
was sought by all the Kshatriya famiKes. The Deccan ChS*- 
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liikyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and ■ later , 

Haihaya daughters and Prithviraja too of th<3 twelfth ceii-- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. It must, 
however, be admitted that Kokkaha was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalia s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dhavala) who had two sons Bala Harsha 
and Keyuravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named Nohaladevi born of a Chalukya Samanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first Chalukya king springing from the handful of Drona of 
the Bharadvaja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. Nohaladevi had a temple built to Siva called 
thence Nohale§ vara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks andmonastaries, a conti- 
nuation in Saivaite monks and Mathas who professed the Saiva- 
gama of LakuliSa and almost all Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appear to be Saivite and followers of the Agama, a 
fact on which we will comment later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

Key uravarsha was also called Yuvaraja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandelia king as mentioned in a Chandella 
record. His son was Lakshmana whose queen was Rahada. 
Their daughter Bonthadevi was the mother of the western 
Chalukya Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date is 973 A*D. Lakshmana was followed by Sahkaragana 
and after him by his second son Yuvaraja II who was a contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 AD). YuvarSja's son and 
successor was Kokkalla-deva 11 whose son was the famous 
Gangeyadeva-'of this family. His certain date from inscriptiem 
is 1037 A.D. 'and’his history _ naturally belongs to the third 
period of our history and will be dealt with in our third volume, 
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Tke KalaciiSris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the mediaeval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gangeya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the^shock of Mahmud's invasion. The line was always devoted 
to Siva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto Gangeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

1 . Kokkalladeva 850 A.D. circ* 

I 

II. Mugdiiatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala 90© A.D. 


IIL Bala Harsha IV. Keyeravarsha Yuvaraja 

m. Nohaladevi 925 A. D* 

J 

V. Lakshmanadeva 950 A.D. 


VL Sankaragana 970 A.D. VIL Yuvarajadeva IL 

contemporary of Miaija cir. 980 A.D. 

1 

VJII. Kokkailadeva looo A.D. 

I 

IX. Gtogeyadeva 1020 A. D. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE^PALAS;;OF BENGAL, 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of mediaeval Hindu India i, e., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modern U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of §iva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces^ similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
TO.,by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pandya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Palas at about this period. 

The rise of the Palas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Mediaeval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
have seen in Volume I that after the fall of Harsha's empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
Varmas and probably under YaSovarman of KanauJ, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with Ya§ovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of ail, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at' present. 

Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of oa^anka of Karm- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, however, a Kshatriya being born of the SuryavanSa 
as stated in Pala records. The Varna§ramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were uiot much 
offended. Gopala is supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihara Pala dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken by many 
Kshatriya families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala andGopa and Trata as 
usual suffixes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Pala d3masty did not follow the rise of the Pratihira dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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Keilhorn has given the dynasty of the Palas as follows in his 
paper on the Amagacchi plates of Vigraharaja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He^has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
•fixing exact dates ; though this shows ahnost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the counting We may, how- 
evei% assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the PSla dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of Gopala (Dayitavishna and 
Vapya-ta) may be omitted as we know that GopSla was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with VatsarSja of the west, 
Indrayudha of the Varma dynasty of Kanauj and the RSshtrakSta 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D, 

His son and successor was DharmapSia who is said to have 
married a Rashtrakuta lady. He conquered Indraraja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two §lokas 
of the Khalimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D, to 825 A.D. It is well known that Naga- 
bliata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this Dharmapala before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
Rashtrakuta but as already stated the defeat was not so serious 
as to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of Dharmapala ; for the 
Bhagalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was Rannadevi, daughter of Parabala of the Rashtraktiias 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhom with 
Govinda III. It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
should have gone to his help against his enemy Nagabhata who 
had defeated Dharmapala and should have rested content with 
his defeat of Nagabhata as it prevented the latter from 
encroaching further upon Bengal, 
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Dharmapila was succeeded by Devapala, his nephew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.B. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala L It seems that both 
Dharmapala and Devapala were without sons and adopted their 
nephew’s as sons. This explains why Devapala is in one grant 
called nephew of Dharmapala and in another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapala married Laj ja, a Haihaya princess 
(see Bhagalpiir grant). He may be assigned a reign from 850 to 
875 A.D. His son was Rarayanapaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Bhagalpiir grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala was suc- 
ceeded by Rijyapala who married BhagyadevI, daughter of 
Rashtrakuta Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed his son 
Gopala II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son Mahipala w^ho issued the 
Saranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. By assigning25 years to each reign we come 
to Mahipala's rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahilpala's reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and w^e may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably Mahipala himself. This 
inscription mentions that Mahipala w^as driven from his posi- 
tion by enemies, but that* he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how^ the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud’s invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and w’e close our notice of this 
Pala dynasty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it w^'as succeeded the powder of the Senas in the eleventh 
century A. D. (Mahipala was succeeded by Narayanapala 
and he w^as succeeded by Vigrahapala III who made the 
Amagachhi grant on which Keilhom has recorded his valua- 
ble note.) 
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The grants of these Palas show that they were truly Ksha- 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the Rishtraknias 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to Siva temples 
and ascetics of the &vagama sect (most probably Lakull& 
which was predominant at this time all over India). For 
NSrayanapala who made the Bhagalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to §iva 
(svayam-karita-sahasrayatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modern Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The Bhagalpur grant states that the Palas had conquered 
Utkala and Pragjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the Khalimpur grant is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection with Gopala's 
rule. 

The Pala and Sena dynasties are both of them historical and 
have left contemporary records. Who was Adisura and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence beyond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF JSEJIGAL. 

(The dates are all tentative). 

Gopala elected king of Bengal. 

780-800 A.D. 

I 

Dhannapala 

800-825. 

i _ 

Devapala——— brother 
(adopted nephew). j 

825-850. j 

Vigrahapala I. 
850-875. 

I 

Narayanapala 

875-900. 

i 

Rajyapala 

900-925. 

! 

Gopala II. 
925-950. 

I 

VigrahapSla 11 . 
950-976. 

1 

Mahipala 

made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 




, CHAPTER' X.; , . 

THE RASHXRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN, 

The Rashtrakutas are represented as belonging to the race of 
Yadn, According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratta. Ratta is said to have had a son Rash- 
traketa after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already know that Rashtraktta, like modern^ 
Deshpande, is an official name. The first three princes of the 
Rashtrakiita family given in* grants hitherto discovered are 
Govinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two eaiiier ones viz., Dantivarman and Indraraja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra 11 are noticed in only a few grants of the Rash- 
trakutas and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra Raja is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father's side from Salikya (Chalukya) race and 
who was born in the Soma xAnvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the Rashtrakutas 
found upto this time gives us a clue to fix the dates of these 
kings {B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 Saka i, e,, 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantidurga the fourth king of the 
Rashtrakuta family who first established his independence of 
the Chalukyas. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
years for each generation the year 660 A.D. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I, 685 A.D. to Karka and 710 A.D. to 
Indra Raja. 

The fourth king Dantidurga the son of Indraraja and his 
Chalukya queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
He is said to have acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty 
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of Mr.iiifiraslitra tlie limits of which' were ' the hi armada on llie 
north and the I'ungabliadra on the '-south. It is expressly 
stalx'd in the AJas pMe of Yiivaraja Govinda ‘II (Ep. .In.. VJ 
page 2io) that he first cxnqiiered and conqiierod easily the 
Chalukya power, great as it was -by its- conquest of Kanclil, 
KeiTd.r., Ciiola, Pandya, Sriharslia and'Vajrata (v.iio tlie last is 
must be disco veixxi). 

The Srima'i'igad plate also attributes -to Dt'vWddurga this gie.al: 
exploit. He is said to have subdiiud without ehort ine Chalukya 
king Valiabha and to have obtained the title Rajadiiiraja Para- 
mesvara and lie is saxl to have defeated witli a itw of lus follow- 
ers the wdiole army cd Karnataka which bad been renowned for 
hiimiJiation of Sliribarsha '(of course, '{.heianxais Kanauj 
dhist king). The king Vailabha above Rcunecl must biJ il.t 
last Chalukya king KiiiJvamian IL 

Dantidurga' probably died a violent death, ac the haiids of los 
patemoi uncle and successor Krisiinaraj a. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which nia.ke no reference to tbe eveJit at 
ail but the Baroda grant states that “ Krishnaraja destroyed a 
relative who follovced an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
fur the good of the race/' ■ if- we take into consideraiion iiow 
anxious the court poets might be t o. avoid -cUl reierericas to in-, 
ternai dissentions in the families of tlieir: patrons we may accept 
this account as true even though nienlioned in oniy caicj g^iaau 
Krishnaraja carried on the warrlv oIDantidiu'ga and cornpleiciy 
subjugated the ChaJiilqxTis. In the Radiianpur lie is said 
to have in short and swiftly toiir- Iha'^lVniTiiie of tbe Chiilukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of Kailasa at Ela- 
pura (Verui or Eilora). In the “Wardha plates he is described 
as one who protected the earth by the temples of Isvara con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Kailasa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal alone about 
the ])f,'auty of this temple of Kailasa : When gods saw the 
temple/' say the Baroda plates, “ they were struck with wonder 
and said ‘ this tempfie of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art '/' ■ ■ 

Krishnaiaja was succeeded by his son Govinda IL Nolhing 
particular is said about this king except the, usual praise and the 

19 
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Vani-Dindori, the Radhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible king; 
The Wardha plates state that '‘sensual” pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama/ he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindoii 
and the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
'dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupiama andDhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Mare 
land ; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243). He also 
conquered a Pallava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
Harivam^a written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirtipama's son, was Govind IIL 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhaii- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 i.e. in S08 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakiita line. 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
lebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned “ from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ” but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda^s approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Malava, “ who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
his own powers.” This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramara line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called Mara^arva hastened to offer him presents. 
Then having passed the rainy season cii Shrlbhavana (Malkhed) 
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he advanced with his anny to the banks of the Tungabhadra 
and again subdued the Pallavas whom his father had conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered the lord of Vengidnto his presence 
and made him assist in building or fortifying a city. Govinda 
Ill's hinida ending in varsha was Prabhutavarsha ''raining 
profusely”. He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Mayurakhandi. This place has been identified W'ith a hill- 
fort in Nasik territory of the name of Morakhand. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son known by the name of 
Amoghavarsha. This probably was one of his hirudas but what 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants he is also 
referred to as Ati^ayadhavala and Lakshmivallabha. 

The date of the beginning of the reign of Amoghavarsha can 
be ascertained from the Nilagunda inscription (Ep. Ind. VI. 
p. loo). The inscription is dated §aka 788 i. e,, 866 A.D. and the 
grant recorded in it is said to have been given in the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king. This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
have begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D. The latest grant made 
by Amoghavarsha is recorded in a Kanheri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 135 No. 43) which is dated Saka 799 i, e., 877 A.D. This 
shows that the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A.D. and extended over the unusally long period of sixty 
years. 

In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being very prosperous in Amoghavarsha s time and the ques- 
tion is whether it was this king w^ho founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clear on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
w^hich laughed down the city of Indra, king of gods. Manya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam’s terri- 
tory. But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at Sribiiavaiia or Malkhed, and it seems that it was already 
chosen cis capital by Amogha’s father. 

Amoghavarsha w-aged wars with the Chalukyas of Vengi and 
probably conquered some territory belonging to them. In the 
Kharepatan plate he is said to have marched against them and 
put several princes to death. The Nilagunda inscription 
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represents him as being worshipped by Vanga, ADga, Magadha, 
Malava and Vengi. 

Amoghavarsha gave certain grants for the berefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in his history of the Rashtralaitas 
(Bombay Gaz. Voh i, p* ii) aUiides to two stanzas to bo fonrid in 
the historical appendix at the end of a jain work civil 1 ltd 
Uttarapurana where Amoghvarslia is rcpresentc'.d to have b^jeii 
a devoted worshipper of a holy Jain saint named Jina^scna. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
.Ant. XXXIII p. 197) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verses consisting of questions and an- 
.swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or Pra^ottara- 
imala.,. In the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as ^having 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the 
ligious spirit in him. From this we may infer that AmogKit^ 
yarsha was a patron of Digambara Jains, though we have no 
evidence to prove that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north segm 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
and PulakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

son and successor was Akalavarsha, He 
lelarried Mahidevl, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to the 
SahasrSrjuna (Haihaya) race. The pn^ er iiamc of this kir.g 
Krishina as is clear from the \i"aic]ba and Karda plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Gmjara, 
.d^troyed the egregious pride of the arrogant Lata king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep. Further, 
his cemmand was obeyed by the Andlira, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 

■^;:>The Navasari .{dates dated Saka 836 give a description of Aka- 
■''tovtoha^s wars with Ghrjara as given by the old men of the 
time of the grant* This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years, before this time L e., in about Saka 
811 or 806. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges between Saka 797 and 833 i, e., between 875 and 
911 A.D, 
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Akalvarsha’s soil was Jagattunga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in the Kharepatan gnint. After Akala- 
varsha, the n?irne of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of Akalavarslia. The doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattunga was taken to heaven 
by the creator witli^jut his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
inamii'd LaxrnI, d.inghter of the son of K<i.ukala who is called 
Ranivigraha in llio Saagli end Navsari gra.ils and Sankara- 
gana in the Karda plates. Jhom tliis imioii sprang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the (firone after Akala- 


varsha. His title w’'as Nit3/avarsha accordin.g to tho Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing a.t his capital Manyakriota but as having 
gone to Kuniiida on this occasion for his i kittabandhotsa va. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
i^uad in Saka 856 (934 A.]>.) and Indra apj.)ears to have arc' nd- 
throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has puhhshed an inscription 
Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
ISi'Wiiig in §aka 838 i. e. in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some c;onfiision in certain 
grants. The SangJi grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba {\k\jayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkrc ) dcragliter of Anangadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkalaof the Haihaya rac(\ By this wife Indra 
had a son named Goviiida who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states thai. Govinda was the 
brother of a king named Amogha’^'ai'sha. The Wardha 
giant 'is ipore explicit. In this it is stated ^iat Arnoghavarsha 
fed ilhthediately after his father as if through affection for 

1 ji XT- _ ^ jt 


his yoimger brother Govhidaraja ruled the kingdom. 

' appears from the Wardha and Kharepatan ^ 

gbod raler,^th,e Kharepitan plafedescrlbies' 
as flM^ded by crowds ©f-'yojm ‘'48^1^$', while the 


women . he dis 
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his limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of the 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion/’ The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in Saka 855 i, e,, 933 A.D. In an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the name 
Prabhtitavarsha is said to be reigning in Saka 840 -41 i.e., in 
9 i 8~I9 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in Saka 836 so that it seems that govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kharepatan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattunga came 
to the throne. The Wardha plates state that “ after the death 
of Govinda IV king Amoghavarsha’s son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes.” 

Amoghavarsiia III was succeeded by his son Krishna; the 
Wardha grant which is made by this king describes him in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished, he put to death Dantiga and Bappata who bad grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the ease with which he captured the strongholds in the south 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses of Ka- 
lanjara and Chitrakto in the north had to give up the enter- 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and Sim- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is made 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, S. S 6 z i. e,, 940 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
Saka 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work called Yai§astilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in Saka 881. He thus seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D. 

Krishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga^ 
The Karda grant states when the elder brother Krislinaraja- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsha on KhandakadevI, the daughter of Yuva- 
raja, became king. ” Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in Saka 893 (Ind. Ant, XII. p. 255), 
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Khottika was succeeded accordtag to the Kharepatan grant 
by Kakkaia, the son of his brother. The name of this brother 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the Ka.rda 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous army of his foesin Gurjara and 
played and amused himself with Chola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunavi prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly by the sovereign of Pandya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered in a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the Chalukya 
race and thus the sovereignty of the Deccan passed from the 
hands of the Rash tr-akfitas into those of the later Chalukyas 
about 974 A.D. 

The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated Saka 894 or A.D. 972 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII. p. 270) represents him to be on the throne in Saka 896 or 
974 A.D. The Rashtrakutas were thus the supreme 
masters of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up Indra IV a son of Krislina III by a 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and in an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) it is said that Indra IV. starved 
himself to death by the performance of the saliekhana vow on 
20th March 982 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182), ♦ 


* The kings of this line with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers’ benefit as follows (pedigree given separately). — 
I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. . 

II, Krishna Akalava. 773. 

, III. Dhruva Niru Dharava. 783. 

IV. Govinda III. Jagat. Pra. 808. 

V. Sarva Nripat-Amoghav. 814-875. 

VI. Krishna 11 Akalava-Snbhat. 875-911. 

VII. India III Nityav, 914 grandson. 

VIII. Amoghav. II. 

IX. Govinda IV br. Snvarnav. d. 933. 

' X. Baddliga Amoghav. Ill uncle. 

XI. Krishna III Akalava 940-961. 

XU, Ithottika'‘Hityav 971. ■■ 

XllL ' Kakkala, or liarka II. Amoghav. loittihe kingdom being 

conquered by Tailpaa Chajnkya* 
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We wil 3 close tliis chapter with a few geiicrai observaiioiis 
about the Rashtxa!';utas of Malklied. They muse be first clis- 
tinguished from tlie^ Rashtrakuta,s or Rdtliocls of Rajputana. 
Theformer were iiuiar race Ksbatriyas wl di ittii as their 

gotra, wh“ie the latter were znd still clairu to be Sriryavariisi 
Ksbatriyas with Gaitama as their gotra. In lU.s, tiic Rashtra- 
kntas resemble their predecessors the C1iriiitk3x:s. The Maratha 
Chaiukyas with Maoavya as their gotra and proba'hy solar-race 
Kshatriyas are disisict from the Rajput CL.riliii}'as who aie in 
inscriptions described as lunar race Ksli.airi3as wim Bharad- 
vajaas their gotra. The ideriity of mi,mcs slioiiid not mislead 
us. The same famdy name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct, lids is iisiiaily so where ti:C name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakuta. ..The later inscriptions of these 
Rasbtrakutas notw' Jistandirig, as w'c iiavc already fliowii in 
Vol. I, the, word RaJitrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kura or chief of Raslitra or pi‘0'vi3,ice. : '.It is'.a' 
revenue official ck;signation like Deslimukb of modem times 
and it gradually be, came a surname. In the Maratha country 
the Deshmukli or head of a district is generally a Mamtha and 
the Deshponde or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
When 'the'' Maratha 'Aryas settled in Maharashtra they even# 
'th^n adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rashtras or districts (which is 
'peculiarly a Maharashtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated RaslTrakutas, These 

■ R:ashtrakutas were, Iherefore, pre-eminently Maratlias and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period of Maratha history. 

The great .danger of a Muhomedan invasion of Maharastra had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha Chalukya chief 
^;of the Gujarat branch in 738 'A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
^ indisputably proves. ■ ^ The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 

■ by the titles which the' sovereign lord of the Deccan bestowed 
upon the Chief in Giijatat. Ho was given the title of the re- ' 
poller of the unrepeilable '' I'fie Mahomedans had come on’ward 
in their career of conquest hkc a' whiilv/ind havii*g conqiiered- 
Sindha, Kachha, Chapotkata, Maurya, and others anfi had rushed ■' 
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southwards to conquer the whole of the Deccan/* They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from Maharashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rashtraktitas took place after this event and throughout their 
history the Arabs were their friends being the enemy of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas commenced with Dantidurga 
and his successor Krishna built or rather cut out the famous 
rock-cut temple of Elora which is, indeed* even now a wonder of 
the world. A whole temple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the orna.mentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the whole design in his bead, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
kutas have signalised theh name for ever by this work though 
they appear to have left nothing more, Manyakheta, their new 
Capital, having in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakuta kings generally have simple names such as 
Krishna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
labha or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chalukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhutavarsha, Amoghavarsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The Rashtrakuta Marathas like their predecessors the Chaluk- 
yas and their modern representatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of Lata or southern Gujarat especially Navasari which is still in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa, In the south they conquered up to Tanjore 
like their predecessors and successors. But the Rashtraktitas 
unlike the Chalukyas but like the moderns Marathas went con- 
quering north as far as Kanauj which tht seat Of the Northern 
Empire, was the Natural obj^tiyeaa'ihni& /as 'Delhi’ 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem Marathas. 
It does not appear that the Chalukyas had gone so far north. 
Pulakesm had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinayaditya had 
conquered YaSovarman but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their own empire. The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus ” 
witli cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became Ku^asthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordabie rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in his- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Rashtrakutas appear, how^ever, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The Rashtrakuta government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army regularly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion ^ivites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Karnatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find Rashtrakutas marrying into the 
Pilafamiiyof Bengal and the Haihaya family of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpura inscription of Mewad that Aliata's 
mother was a Rashtrakuta princess ; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
R3Lshtrakuta famiiy of renown in the north and the special 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came of a powerful family. The Nilagmid inscription of 
Amoghavarsha I of 866, A.D. tells us that the Rashtrakutas 
had come into conflict ' with and defeated the people of 
Chitrakuta (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 106). Among the Rajputs conflicts 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
European history. 

The same Niiagund inscription tells us that the Lanchhana 
(crest) of the Rashtrakutas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the Pali Dhvaja of the previous Chaliikyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., Maharajadhiraja 
Parame^vara and Bhattaraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattalura-pura- 
Parame§vara by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the Rashtrakutas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. Rajwade V. K. the well-known researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 
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Genealogical Table of the Rashtraknta family, 

I. DaBtivarman. 


7. Krishna I Akaiavarsha 773 A.D, 


6, Dantidurga conquered | 

Chalukyas 753 A.D. 8. Govinda II Yuvaraj 
(grant Alas plate) 
770 A.D. 


9. Dhruva Nirupama 
DharSvarsha 793 
A.D. (mentioned 
in Jain Harl- 
van^a of 783 A.D. 


10. Govinda III Jagattunga I 
Prabhutavarsha 808 A.D, 


Indra. 


Govinda, 


II. Sarva Nripatnnga Amoghav. I 
814—875 A.D. 


Gujarat Branch. 


12. Krishna 11 Subhatunga, AkSlav, 
375 — 91 1 A.D, I 


Jagattimga (did not reign.) 


Dantivarmadeva (grant 867 A.D. 
E.I. VI 292.) 


13. Indra III Nityavarsha (914). 


16, Baddiga Amoghav. VIII, 


14. Amoghavarsha II. 15. Govinda IV Snvarnavarsha 

(918—933 A,D.) 


ish^a III 18, Khottiga 971 Nirupama 

J40 — 968 A.D. A.D ) I 

. I. VI 180.) j' 

19, Kakkala or Karka II Amoghavarsha IV 972, 
974, A,D, conquered by Tailapa ChMukya' 



CHAPTER XI 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 


From 8oo to iooo A.D. 


We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and wilTin this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shaU name them 
here merely for the sake of completeness. Sind as far as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad [ by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during^ this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the dynasty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of Kabul 
which ruled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this dynasty 
are known from Alberuni as well as from coins and Rajatarangini 
(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows — 

1. Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

2. Samanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 

4. Bhimadeva 940-960 A.D. 

5. Jayapala 960-980 A.D* ^ ^ 

6. AnandapSla 980-1000 A.D. , , / 

7,. Trilochanaplla 1000-1021 A.D. , . 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ancient times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as all over India, Hindu being worshippers of 
§iva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatriya dynasty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we will try to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After Jayapida of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 A.D, the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This dynasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855 A.D, when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 A.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected Ya§askaradeva as king. His incapable son was set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
dynasty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Didda who practically mled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death about 
1004 A.D. when her brother's son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kashmir. This dynasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history (Vol. I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jalandhara 
or Kangrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
lunar race of Su!§arman from the most ancient times. As stated 
in Vol I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayachaudra in an in- 



It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Aiakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtarangini but we have iio direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud's 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

At , Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one Anahgapala Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by.Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anahgapala a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797 A.D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the Chahamana king Chandana 
had to fight with a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Dellii Tomaras and the Samhhar Chahamanas 
appear to have become hereditary and W’-ere natural as the 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapala defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and Vakpati's son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi> then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of /Delhi must, have been subordi-. ; . 
nat’e to the Pratihtra empire of ,Kauau|'"';as' :’the .Pehewa'm^ 
scription.{Ep. lud. I p. a42-i84) shows. 

882 A,Dt 'Li L ^ 
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sciiption which gives us a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indrachandra in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free fx'om molestation 
though the history of the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandhara which 
we shall have to relate in the account of Mahmud's invasions. 
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' . passing on to the modem ' U. ■ P. ' and Ondh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kananj and there were no subordi- 
nate kingdoms in these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in onr first volume (p. 375-376) the Lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history in India generally. We have no inscrip- 
tionai evidence relating to these kings ; a.nd we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local Vam^avalis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Ra.jput dynasty of 
kings raled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. down to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of Kamarupa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhaskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate lo 
the Palas of Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
gth and loth centuries A.D. a.s showm elsewkere mention 
Kamarfipa as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal 
' Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under the Paias of Monghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom of Orissa, the history of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326), The Kesari 
line of kings continued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our history and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of Siva, the predominant deity of this period 
over the whole of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
records of Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D, when the modern 
Vishnu worship of Jagannath was introduced. But this is not 
quite reliable, for other records show that a line of kings who 
were worshippers of the Sun intervened between them. When 
this Sun-worshipping line of kings was established we have no 
evidence of a contemporary character to show. The records which 
mention them are of much later date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
:by Vindhya-Sakti and otners called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vishnu and Bliaga.vata ■ Puranas. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the Khalimpur grant of the Palas 
■ where' the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
quered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353). 

In KoSala or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rale during this sub-period. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
Chalukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as their rale 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the later Pallavas were subject to the Rashtrakutas, their 
king Dantivarman being defeated by the Rashtrakutas about 
803 A.D. (Vol. I p. 293). These Pallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the Pand3^as and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two important kingly 
families of the SilahSras. They ruled from about 800 to 1200 
A.D. They were certainly subordinate to the Rashtrakttas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the third 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 
third volume. 


CHAPTER XIL 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

Very mterestiug.-and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in the accounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers, as these 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history, Research 
in Ms time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Mediaeval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious conditions of this period (800- 
1000 A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance. 

The first traveller noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
^ India and China and wrote his work in 857 A,D. tie observes 
that the four great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capital Mankir, but it is now well imown that Balhara is the 
Arabic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
Minyakheta, the capital of the Rashtrakutas which is, no doubts 
very distant from the sea. That the Rashtrakuta king was the 
most powerful king in India at that time we have already seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sulai- 
man further says that every prince in India is master in his 
own state but all pay homage to the Balhara We have 
always insisted upon the fact that ancient Indian Empire did 
not mean- annexation. Each subject king was allowed to rule 
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as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
maintained a regular arniy and “ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs.'" He has many horses and elephants/' 
The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and theyhre dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do . 
not use any era like the Arabs/' This is rather strange ; for, the ■ 
Rashtrakutas always use the Sa.ka era in their inscriptions; 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example." 
Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings," 

'' The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz." The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Gurjar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify, “This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
¥o other prince has so fine cavalry.'' “ His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs." “ His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land." This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. “ Exchange 
is carried on in this state by silver and gold dust." We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the Adivaraha dramma. 

No country in India is more safe from robbers." We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modern Gwalior 
and Biindlekliand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a anall state and where the women are white and the most 
beautiful in India." Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may he- located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the. name Tafik can- 
not be .equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with’ Jaiandhara or 
l«rt of the' Panjab and the word Tak a>mes newest to Tafik. 

' It is equally a misfortune that themext^,kingd0m^ mentioned, / 
that of Rahmi cannot also -be 
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these three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jnrz f' 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other , Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. '' He has a great elephant force/' exaggerated to 
50,000, This is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jungles of which elephants abounded. “ There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is. made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it/' This 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. ^ows as it really was at that period, the Rash- 
trakutas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, theGangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. We will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice ol the social and religious conditions of the 
country. 

II . Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

^ The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamriipa), 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is 
kept by ships. He has 50^000 elephants. His country produces 
cotton cloth and Aloe wood/' This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner which requires special mention and these wiU be 
noticed separately. 

III. A 1 Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 A. H, (953 A.t),) 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 

* After, Koresh (Sri. Harsha),the country broke up into diverse 
nations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir, The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king called Balhara. There pre- 
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vails a difference of language and religion and they are frequent- 
ly at war with one another. The '.greatest king is the Balliara 
of Mankir. Some kings have their territory' in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan' etc. . The troops of the' 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far from the sea is the Baimra who is the lord of the 
city of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north.'" 

Now this word Bauura offers a further puzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihara Emperors of Kanauj. Ra is rai 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihara. 

“ The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan."" This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay in the Himalayas. 

. The king of Kandahar is called Hahaj a name common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind."" Wliat is Hahaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar, at this period is dear from this. . 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps tlie,' 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts, 

'' The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field ■ 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to 9 lakhs of : 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan ; 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south ; 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir."" This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and' did not allow' them to extend ' 
their conquest, ^ The Rastrakutas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched; ' ' The: kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox' 'Idhg^,' powerful enofigh 
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' mot to only clieck the Arabs but even to ezpel them from Multan* 
■For' this traveller further testifies that whenever the unbelievers 
■march against Multan and the iaithfui doniot think themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies immediately withdraw,” 
What a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and loth century ! 

Finally, A 1 Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says '' extends both along the sea and the continent,” It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dorninions border. '‘It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman “ whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced.” This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 

IV. A 1 Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. “From Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara.” This distinctly 
shows that the Rashtrakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and in Konkan. “ And in it there are several Indian kings — ” 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lata or Gujarat' itself . “ It is' a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the. Balhara.” This political 
arrangement resembles the modem capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsewhere, “ There are ■ Juma Masjids in 
them/* The Deccanies appear, to, be, from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U, P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems, to have fimshed his work in 976 
A.D. “From Kambaya {Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the land of the Balhara and in it there . are several .kings. 
The city in which the Balhara resides ' is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie close to o.ne another and 
there is much land under cultivation.” This shows that Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 
of the Rashtrakfitas. 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER L 
LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This is, indeed, true of Medieval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Prakrits— 
Maharashtrl, Sauraseni, Magadhi and Paisachi which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modern representatives of these, 
viz,, the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the MalySli, the Kaiiarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, the parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modern languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Malyali and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes which we proceed to note. 

When Buddhism was overthrown and mndnim or Aryanian 
re-^established, it was both a political and a religious revolution. 
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Buddhism was mamly professed by foreigners ; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hinduism* 
The reason is plain. Hinduism. is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past^ 
'India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign ruling families or the Vai§ya and Stdra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit begair to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others, to a greater extent and the Prakrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate bn the spoken languages of the people 
and the modern vernaculars of India with their sterner charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion also assisted the process. New Hindu philosophy 
notably the pliilosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modern 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious necessi- 
ties. ; Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modem 
Sanskrit-born and even Tamil-born languages arose 'about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were these new 
languages named ? 

_A1 Masudi who describes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were in his age {332 A. H. or 943 A«D.) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhara speak 
the Kiriya languag^^which has this name from Kira the place 
where it is spoken. On the coast as in Saimur, Subara, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lariya is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these countries.’' (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Marathi 
and Gujarati though the language spoken on the coast of Thana 
and Sopara and above the Ghats at Malkhed must have been 
the same. It seems that, a language called Ladi did once exist 
in Lad or Lata country modem southern Gujarat and that it 
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it has now mergeci or changed into the Gujarati language. But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to ’the new language of 
Maharfchtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir, name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. ■ Balhara, is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while Mankir i.s Manyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na, it 
does not seem that Kiriya is an abreviation of Kanari, nor can 
ka be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being ■ formed and was 'not a name ' actually in use 
in Maharashtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modern days is nearly 
the same ail over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even , at the present day, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyaii and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the cducatal 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language- 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how 'the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient Maharashtri Prakrit. 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot be doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha- 
racters should speak certain Prakrits. Por poetry and higher 
thought, Maharashtri is prescribed and for 'Ordiimy speech of 
women and other characters §aurasehi. ' For servants , MIgadhi 
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. is to be used and fot' ruffians :etc., the Pai§aciii«' These rules 
■ show that ocGupations like provincial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south were then as now learned men and ser* 
vantS' came from the east while soldiers and ruffians 'came from 
the north-west.. It,^ therefore,/ cannot be denied that the Prak- 
fits were once spoken languages. . But it caiiot also be denied ^ 

. that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or gth century 
A.D. They were then used in compositions by learned men 
O'nly and had become as artificial as Sanskrit. Thus, when Raja* 
sekhara wrote his play in Maharashtri and the same was acted' at 
Kanauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have . been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modern Marathi is from the Maharashtri of Raja&khara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding Maharashtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
.without change, .thus introducing- Tatsama -words in addition to 
-,-Tadbhava and evolved -new- forms of infiexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to themselves though inflexions and. con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed about this 
time and spread in the Southern Maratha Country. How this 
country which is Maratha by race and which is properly caUed 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Karnatik by 
language is a problem which has not been, solved. That the 
people of this part spoke Maharashtri in centuries previous has 
already been shown by us in ¥oh 1 page 317. Inscriptions of 
ancient times up to the, 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that Maharashtri in-a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
ao'^ the home of Kanarese. Why and how this cliange occurred 
we have not to discuss; but it is certain that this change 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show 

The Alas Plate of YuvarSja Govind II {Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurgh "easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, PSndya, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata." This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnaraja I (Ep. Ind. KVI. 
p. 121) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the ChSlukya kii^dom of Badami 
was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the RashtrakOtas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described PulakeSin of 
BadSmi as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Badami was KamStaka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modem languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna by 
this time. 

The Eastern ChSlukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of BadSmi and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the RashtrakOtas conquered 
ij^nataka Chalukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chaluksms and naturally had to estabhsh it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
RashtrakOtas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Tela^ 
language, too seems to have emerged into promiUence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of ihe Bengah which 
mierged but of the Magadhi about this time with piovindai 
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I^ciiliarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson’s Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
me gtbi century A. ,D, 



NOTE. 


Extracis from Dr. Grierson's survey of ludian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language, 

(1) Kanarese ; — The oldest works go back to at least the loth ceatary 
A.D. The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
J ains and the first literary works are largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods axe distinguished in Karnarese Oterature (i) Ancient ' Kanarese 
from at least the loth to the 13th. The principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, ■ sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial style. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
In phonology and inflexional system; e.g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
A:c. (2) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no 
longer observed and new forms are introduced — 13th to ' 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu According to, tradition the first Telagu writer was Ka^va. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.B. 1000. About that time King Vishnu vardhana ' alias Raja— Kaja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
Ms court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version' 'of the MaM* 
bhSrata : (p. '580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumarila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the' same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable* 

' (3) Bengali :*— There is no doubt about the fact that "it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incapacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali , cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear s, but 
must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him- and 'instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise' of Krishna (page 15 
VolV.) 
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(4I Eastern w^nrii ;_From earliest times Ondh has been the centre of 
Eterary activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
Study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed ife fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
MaUk Mahommad Jaisi wrote the epic Padmava,ti before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI, page 13.) 

(5j Western Hindi Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bffili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old Uterature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is v-.n.ri Dihgal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Braj 
Bhasha also called Pihgala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 

(6) Marathi RamatarkavagiSa and KramadiSvara mention DSkshi- 
natya as a form of Maharashtra apabhranSa. The Sahityadarpana makes 
Dakshinatya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modern Marathi is so old that 
Uakshinltya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 

343 and Vol. IX page 109 (Vok VII page 15.) 


CHAPTER IL 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose in tliis chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native writer 
like Bana to assist us in this period i but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. 'We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid' as it is at present^ and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as ^prevailed in the preceding periods^ obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabrahmachaxi to the name of 
the §akha. Thus, for instance, the Vardha grant of Rashtrakfita 
AkSlavarsba A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 

In modern times 

the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their Sakhfi' or Sabrahma- 
charlship and if they remember their gotra 'they dp mot know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentiomng' it ■ along with their 
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aame» It' is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their Sakha 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their^place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal ¥I 1 1 : 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the RashtrakSta king in .Malkhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saurashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Quad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as It seems certain 

that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatriyas no - doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras Tn... their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries-we-, find: the -Chaliikyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as Manavyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kanchi as Bharadvajaaagotra, the Rashtrakitas of 
Malkhed in the same Deccan nowdiere mention their gotra in 
their records, and the same may be said of the Kshatriya fami- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscript'Oiis' of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj nowhere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhilots 
of Mewad. The gotra of the Chahamanas appears incidentally 
in their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the Paramaras also 
is not mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the ParamSras. .So also the gotra of the Chalukyas of the north 
is only incidentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kula of the Kshatriyas became important from 
this time and began to -assume importance which it holds to-day. 

♦We may here refer to the following 4ioka from Para^ara Smriti as 
showing that gotra and charana were the only things that then differen- 
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111 fact tlie kiila began itself to. be called go tra- tod in one inscrip- 
tion we find tliat the name of the kula is given as the Pratihara- 
gotra (Biichk. Ins. E« L IX. p. 199). So. also the Naravlliana 
inscription of V.. S. '1028 .describes Bappaka as , Guhilagotra- 
narendrachaiidra. This must be due to the fact that .¥edic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puranic deities, especially of 
§iva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gbtra 
and Pra vara, while the latter did not. , Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
their gotra and Pravara to this day, though they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The Vai§ya$, too, may be presumed to form’ yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modem subdivisions Mahe^ri, Lid and so on. They, of 
course, had already lost touch with Vedic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher tw^o castes and 
hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
This must be phu:ed even as ^ early as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under A§oka, for we find that the Srauta Sutras in their 
Pravaradbyayas treat Vai%as separately from Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravara 
viz.i Vatsapri. When the Vai^as returned to Hinduism they 
became mostly followers of Vaishmvism, for reasons whidi we 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

Those three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
tliera were many intei’mediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kayastha caste 
as writer of inscriptions, often finds m@ntion„ These Kayasthas^ 
too, were apparently one caste throughout , India, and had not 
yet split up into subdivisions as at present. The same may be 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. . 

The number of these main castes must have been even then 
large thoiigli liot as large as it,, is at present, , For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab.Trav^ll^r of, the time 
and he counts the castes as seven only, much' in .the mine way as 
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Megasthenes gave* the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes : — “There are seven classes of the Hindus ; via., 
ist Sabkutria who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings are diosen. The people of the other classes do homiige 
to this da® only. 2nd, Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and fermented hquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not. more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the da® of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this da®, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband- 
men ; 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial ®rvices. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men arc fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill.” This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the qch aiul lolh cenlnri® and 
as !t struck an tmtsidcr who though not acquaintesd with its 
intriraries can not but have marked the es-scntial featait# «| tt. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who phuBly fbtin 
the fja® of the royal families of India {subsequently enumerated 
as 36) are placed even above the Brahmins. But tluU the 
Rajputs separated tfamselves from ordinary Ksliatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahomeda- 
nism the fimt place aligned to them. The next cla® is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatriyas. 
The fourth can well be recogni®d as the Sudras who now formed 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But liiey ought 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., Uie Baisura. These 
ate the VaiSyas. They had long giv©x up agriculture w'hicb had 
belonged to them evm. according to the Bhagavadgita and those 
who still pmetised it were as we have already shown m VoL I, 
treated as Sudras. The VaiSyas are d®cribed herein as artificers 
and domestics. They are not, strangely enough, described as 
traders who are nowhere msitioned. Probably this is an omis- 
sion. But Megasthenes also dadudes merchants under artifi- 
cers who again are usually treated as Vaiiyas in India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the Oiindilas and they performed ail menial 
services. We saw in Ba^ that the Chindiias w*ere employed 
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as grooms in Harslia's army. Lastlyi the Xahnds appear to be 
the ancesters of many of onr wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion* viz., that tiieir women are fond of ornaments and thc4rmen 
are fond of amnsemciits and games of skill. All these names 
are icientifiabie, it must be lastly, remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkntria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of ^their 
occupations these two cast^ are plainly the .highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. . ' 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the- matrimo.mal ; and in, the above 
description of Khiirdadba we have some , hints as to the matri- 
moaial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
marriage appears to have been restricted- generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khiirdadba ' marks, , .like . Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could .marry 'a daughter of a 
Kshatriya which was the fact.' Probably, '.the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and married VaiSya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage* 
...The ¥yisa Smriti has the following interesting blokes': — 

^ f I ■ * 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately evm for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Mann Smriti 
the Brahmin could raariy^ Kshatriya, VaiSya and Sidra wives. 
Now the marriage of a Sudra woman by a Brahmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that Bina had 
PSraSava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even as late as Bina's father. Now the marriage of Stdra 
women by all the three higher classes was prohibited. A VaiSya, 

' could formerly marry a Vaiilya and a ^dra wife,, but now he had 
only one wife viz., his own caste wom^. The: i&hatriya could,, 

I ' f i-'t--' .-i )-f I • 1 . ■ r n, r.i 

* Is it possible that Sabkutria may be a 4isfortoi ©f Sulcshatrifa 
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laarry still a Kshatriya and a Vai§ya woman, atici a Brahmiii 
could marry three. This is what is laid down by Vyisa. But the 
remarkable thing is that the Smriti provides that a man must 
marry first a woman of his own caste and then marry a lowet 
caste woman. Indeed^ such seems to have been the general 
practice in tliis period which eventnaJly led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. -Of course, among Brahmins^ 
only those in affluent circumstances or in high position could 
get Kshatriya or Vaigya wives, Ibn Khurdadba allows the 
privilege to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatriya also from the Smritis could marry a Vai§ya 
wife. The Brahmins could get Kshatriya wives as late as 
RiJaSekhara of the loth centur}’' A.D. who had a Chihamina 
lady to wife* It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and woe, 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, wliich the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marrying a. woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varnas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste which 
did come over India , in the next period when marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
mtist be borne in nhnd, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

■ But the feeling of separateness must have begun to arise 
even then owdng to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of VySsa says 
'that the progeny of the lower caste w^omen was still of the higher 
caste. A son bom of her is not lower than a savarm/' Tlris 
was certainly the oldest law, a law which led to the present 
mixture of blood discernible in all classes. But the Mest law 
prevailing in the gth and loth centuries was that progeny 
belonged to the caste of the mother. The intermediate step 
of assigning the progeny to a mixed caste which was neither 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences and '^roubles. The progeny under the 
new rule would ■ revert "to the mother's caste anil it 
would be cared Tot by the mother 'and her relations ohly. 
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This state of the altered status, of the. progeny, as has cilready 
been shown, is reflected in many.inscriptions of the time. 
Having described caste in its racial or matrimonial aspect we 
will now go on to describe, caste in. the 9th and loth 
centuries in its occupational aspect.- And here, as in 
marriage so in profession, Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, viz., the priestly. They were particularly 
soldiers and government officeis of high as well as low^ rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, stiU kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing, Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in .corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has,Tecorded says in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is consideiBd -to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men 'and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession , never goes out of it/* 
(Ell, L p, 6). Abu 2 aid says There are mm devoted to i^igion 
and science called Brahmins. They have- also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
cable to Kanauj^ a large country forming the empire of Jurz.** 
(ditto p. 10), This show^s that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of KanauJ 
or rather Northern laidia were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of Ai-Masudi similarly records 

** Brahmins are honoured as the most illustrious and noble 
caste. Royalty is confined to oneTamily. The positions of 
Vazir etc, are als^> hereditary/* Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professions. We may note, however, certain special features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatriyas, there were many Kshatriyas m^ho were devoted to 
letters. In as much as there was ' ho objection to Kshatriyas 
studying the Wedas and the Astras, they.oft^'eiicelled m those 
branches of study- and Tt 'is all 'the’ 

leading Rajput kingly famili^ Ifiora , 

as etijertiu’ letters as m uranfe,,/! of 
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Mewad was right ■when he said is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both Sastras and ^astras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubtedly, those. of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
mSra dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period* King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayaditya of the Eastern Chalukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were msually men of education, men who 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the §astras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the Para^ara Smriti which may be 
assigned to this, period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only Vai§yas were agriculturists, in thC' 
mediaeval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the Sudras who now w^ere the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The Vai§yas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether md left it to Sudras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent, Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
Vaigyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupation with their religious sentiment and the Para&ra 
Smriti came to their aid. The provisions of tlris Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail ** I will detail here- 
after the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Varnas. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to Mm, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
thirsty, hungry or He sliould cultivate half the day and 

then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
produced by himself in his own field.'" In this manner the, 
duties of Brahmins are reconciled with the occupation, of agri- 




thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger to reli- 
gion. But the VaSistha Smriti adds m 


Urn word Dvija of the Mmn Smiiti is ex|Baded iato Bmh- 
mu% 'Kshatriyas aad VaiSyas and '€se further object of self’- 
prt^tMion is added for the taking. up of' ami.'" 'Probably, it' will 


culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
'' what sin a destroyer of Mi commits in one year, a plouglier 
with the iron — mouthed rafter commits in one day/' But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala“Sacrificei.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. Having given to the king 
and x/20 to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture/’ We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (VoL 1 . p. 182). In this wa\' 
die profession of agriculture was allowed by the Kaiiyuga Hindu 
Sastra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Ksliatriyas also. A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cuit'i\ate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a Vai^ya and a Sudra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft/' 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four \arms 
and during this period Brahmms and Kshatri^^as did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
^qiience into two classes the Rajputs i.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan, 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
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be remembered that in Siad'-history we read that Chacha did not 
allow the Jats to carry- swords or to ride horses* Under the 
Rajpats daring' the Hindu period, the same proMbitioii mast 
have obtained ; for, the practice had action of the Hindu Sss- 
tras also, the VaSistha' -Smriti embodying to otir mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with' regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when .a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
Vai%a profession of trading. He is not to sell salt, tila 
unless produced in his own fields by his own labour, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smriti 
law). It is to be noted that" the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the Vaifyas and ' was allovred not even to good §Mras. 
The sale of milk and its' preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes piobably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor* But 
the sale of milk and its products curds and whey was 
to be done by good §udras though not liquor*^* 

We may dose this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Ai-Masaudi that the Hirdus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zaujis and others in point 'of intellect, govemmelit, 
liulosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

Having described caste wre go on to describe the food of the 
pa>ple and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians were 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 

* The prohibition of the profession of usury to Braimuns anci Ksha- 
triyas was of old standing ; but it is interesting to note that Va&shtha 
lays down certain limits such as Dim Dnppat md Dhln Tippat- It is 
dlfScalt to understand the following provisiori which regulates interest 
according to caste, Practically even now there is a difierence of interest 
chained to Brahmins and Madras but this is due to the greater credit 'Of 
the fonnw. Yalistha says ** a man should take interest per c«nt per 
mmsem, two, three, four and five from the' di':derent varpas But 
the rate of five per thirty, per month |»r cent nieattoned further on, 
is monstrous and inccmceivahle even though charged to ^fidras who 
at present, at the utmost ',twO', per cent per month. Thisinadi ustry 
reprehensible and Btskhmm prohibited from practitol 
usttry. 
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abstainers from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatriyas 
espedahy kings are described as such by Arab travellers. A 1 
Masaudi writes " The Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
censure those who consume it. If it can be proved of one of 
their kings that he has drunk wine he forfeits the crowi, for he 
is not considered able to mle as his mind is affected ” (Elliot, I 
p. 20) • Ibn Khurdadba makes the strange observation that 
" the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.” Whatever may be said of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. With re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Suleiman’s observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The Vai%as, then as 
now, were total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. 13, was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. WTien Al Masaudi remarks that “they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the flesh of any animal.” he spoke more of the 
recluses both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-hoideis, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baidrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ” 
(Elliot VoL I, p. 10). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow: W'hiie Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is dear 
that some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using fliesh^^ generally ; but VySsa observes that 
auhnuns invited to a Sraddha or sacrifice must eat fleah, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* it seems that in 
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sacrifices which were becoming rare and in Sriddhas which 
were stilT performed, flesh was nece^rily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins^ and Vai§yas also. The next 
following §Ioka provides flesh in Sraddhas even for Vai^yas-f 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatriya or Vai%a there was a 
general prohibition to kill or to eat flesh. “Advijawho eats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perdition.” The Brahmurs were 
further not to drink the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buffalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers was imperative on all, Brahnoins, 
Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and Sudras. The Chandalas or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and heii(» were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk in town streets so carefully,,#* 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smritis. 

It may he further stated that the difierent higher castes had 
then no objection to take food at one another’s house. And the 
privilege extended even to some higher grades of the SMra 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatriya or Vailya, but the VySsa Smriti specially 
aUows such practice The 

only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas widr the following Sudras viz., barbers, friends 
of the family, coparceners, servants and cowherds. 

i 3 ^ N 

This free intercourse in food like .the restricted intercourse in 
marriage . among the different castes during the mediffival 
period can not but have had a good effect in strengthening the 
smse|of unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, fleA brog* 

li 
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still allowed to be eaten by Biahmiixs and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India : 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A1 Istakhari says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, }}. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haulcal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states “ the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion : they use fine 
muslin garments on accoimt of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way '* (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
dear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of doth of andent 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia" (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians wQ-e as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab traveller in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, “ The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
predous stones mounted in gold.” These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, witness the large ear-rings sho^vn in the ears of 
Nana Phadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appearo to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder and the custom still prevails in 

the Panjab and elsewhere, “ They also wear necklaces Of great 
value formed of the most predous red and green ^ones.” vBig 
green stones necklaces may stHl^.-be ^seOT;‘'*^»fpld‘v;ibe neci^ of^ 
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Indian princes. " Pearls, however, are held in the iugliest esteem 
and are greatly sought after ” (Elliot I, p. ii), which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. P^rl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purchased by a KananJ emperor of the pve‘.ious VarmS dtnasty, 
told in a drama of Rajafekharai is well known. We may record 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearls v;orn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mention in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

It is indeed strange that .\bu Zaid rei.'orUs ' most of the prin- 
ces of India when they hold a court allow their women to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives ur foreigners ” 
(Elliot f, p. II). This might have been true of the princes of 
Malabar and south, for ttiere is and was no pardah with them- 
It can Jiot be said to be fcnie of the courts of northern kings, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the trav^ 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the Idngl 
who always attended upon Itim even in open court as described 
by Bana. The king’s wives and queens could not have appeared 
in open Court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya, pardah is not so strict even in 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the Sudras. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah was introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the Ramayana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the differeiice between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted, here and that 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, it 
is believed, when quite young i. e., of seven and eight years of 
age in order to prevent them from being seized by lustful Maho- 
medan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear clear if one considers the fact that marriage could never 
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have been a bar to the Inst of conqneixsrs ; and yohEg women 
could be seized whether they were married or aimiaiTied* Histo- 
rically conadered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second snb-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Voi. | from the de- 
scription of RijyaSri's marriage by Bana, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were gmvm up at the time of mamage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that early marriages began to be intro* 
duced thereafter, But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smriiis like those of Parasliara and Vyusa wbich are undoubt- 


edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to lo years of age. The text of Para^ara 
is weM known. tpif ^ l . Vyasa , also re- 

oommends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
i e., a girl at marriage should be so young tha.t she has not yet 
taken the tipper doth to cotter her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gmri %vas changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
Parlshara Gaiiri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that, early marriages came into- vogue about this period; 
why they did so it is somewiiat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long tigo stated elsewffiere, this was a result of the revulsioii 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women froin be- 
coming 11 mis, girls began to be married when they were 8 or lo 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where ainong the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have bean a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the andeit Grihya Sutras winch pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change must liave come over the Indian 
stidety after miio describe that consummation took place 
in the case of RijyaSri's marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Ksliatriyas adopted early marriages or not it , 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of:'" 

. That ■' tl^y -'-did '■ Wstori 

stances it appears that they too )mw married -giife,'';';' 
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wli«i very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be- 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The VySsa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of Bhrunahatya. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl. From Kali- 
dasa’s poems or from the Grihya SQtras girls at the time of mar- 
line could not but have been matured. The Sakunlaia de- 
scribed by KSiidSsa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Rshi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of BrQnahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParaSara Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
^rl above lo years of age was to be considered a rajasvalS or 
matured girl- 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the child-widows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the provi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmatured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 
This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have h&&n 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal sen'ants of 
kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in Vol. i is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom." Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
Whm the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his companions who join him of their own free will. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. When the 
king dies or is slain, all. those who have taken rice with the king 
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arc expected to bum themselves on the very day of the Mug's 
decease/' 

The practice of meix committirig suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab witers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhaiiga drowning himself in the Ganges at.Prayaga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chaiidelias. Abil Zaid records When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of his family to throw him into 
fire or to drown him in water'' { Elliot I, p. lo). '' In 
the states of the Baibara and in other . provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a ■ This arises 

from the faith of India in metempsychosis/' The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous, tree at Prayag from the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the loth century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful In India the practice obtains and ' then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mouniing and the practice of lamen- 
ting are also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writers* 

It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century BX. down to the Arabs of the loth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dem Gujarat), Ai Idri&i writes: — The Indians are naturaly 
indined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to. their engagements are 
well knoivn and they are so famous -that, people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the' country is flouridnng/' 


* The people of India hum their dead and do hot raise any ^ 

The Mttssalmafis in Hind mi Sind like Indians do '3^ give way to tog/.* 
kmeatations* (Elliot. I, p, 89). 
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We may al» quote AI Idrisi on the food and kiiid-hearteiness 

of the people of Gujamt typiral of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. ** The inhabitants of Nahaiwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, biiricAts, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they never kill 
winged or other animals. They have a great veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and ate unable to walk they, free them, from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any rc4um. 



NOTE, 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 


It is necessary to sliow how different Smritis treated tiie progeny ' of 
marriages witli lower caste women and thus to see liow gradaally its posi- 
tion declined . eveataally leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
marriages ; of course, we are treating here of Anuloma marriages only 
which were allowed in iiistoric times and were actually in vogue To 
begin with Maau, we have the following provisions : — 

5Er?5Trt'7 rrr^nfjnf^^nff^rriq: ii s-i® 

3T5T??R:fS ^rrarsrt ^sncw; i 

5n?fi?rt 11 j, 'i » 

** From wives txjlonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas 
are treated as equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers. 'This rule is of long standing wdth regard to sons born of imine- 
diately next Varna women. And the propt;r rule with regard to wives 
wlu) are one or two Varnas lower should be known as follows. The son 
Oi“ a Brahmin from a Vai^ya wife is Ambaslitha, while from a Sadra 
wife is a Nishada also called Parana va,” This was the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times i.e., down to the 
bcv^iriiiins of the i'.hristian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 
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And tixe epithet ‘husband of a Sudra wife' ^ ) became coatemp- 

taons in Smiitls and he was treated as unfit to talk with or dine with ; 
seePaiSSara ^ fqiSlMfd: I 

Secondly and prindpaiiy, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the lotli century A.D. 
RSiaiekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a Chahamana lady* 
The progeny of such marriages according to the Mann Smrlti was a. 
Brahmin. But Yajnavalkya treats it as ‘Murdhavasikta' a new word, 
not found in Maim, |%5rr:=3^rr%'# fw: 1%^ I mmi 

Ke does not recognise the Anaiitara 
and EMntara wife distinction. His first rule is «!T3|5^ 

' I -That clearly says ** only from the same caste women 

can same caste progeny be bonr” 

Later on there is a distinct change in the VySsa Smriti 

> STTOTjfff^ g;€?r li tfing itw- 

II The meaning is not quite clear. The third 
line, however,' makes it clear that the progeny of Brahmins and Ksha- 
■ triyas from Vaitya wives rvaS' treated alike. Aik! hence it aeems that 
the progeny of Kshatriva wives from Brahmins was treated, not as Mfir- 
dMvasikta but as Kshatriya., This is no doubt * seemingly contradicted 
by the following further Sloka of Vyasa : If ^ 

tional on*the man marrying first a wife of his own caste. The AuSanasa 
Smria which is solely concerned with this subject of mixture of caste, 
distinctly states:— ^[TO|t r%5n^1' ^ ^ 

bom of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin by a legal marriage is a 
Kshatriya." A previous lloka mentions a new distinction which 
k worth mentioning but which cannot properly be understood. 

wnrw: snw gw 

■ I It seems that when a special rite was performed at 
the lime of the marriage, the son bom of a Kshatriya woman from a 
Brahmin was called a Smama Brahmin. What rites and ceremonies 
were preformed is not clear* But the professions assigned to the Sumnm 
Brahmin show Mm to be not a Brahmin. The , next S.loka in, the 
Smriti gives Ws durtics as Mows:— aT^S fj%R ^ f- 

qJIRTT » fl%l II be taken that 

tMs Smiiti reflects the latest phase of mixed marriages. And according 
to it the son of a Kshatriya wife from a Brahmin was generally a Ksha- 
triya: and naturally the son of a Vaitya wife fpm a Kshatriya .was a 
Vai«ya. as expressly stated in the Sloka 

flf^r grT: I it 



SMEITI LAW OF AMULOMA MAREIAOE 


TLe marriage of a lower class woman to a Mgher class male 


common. In fact, the rule prescribed by tfee VyEsa Smriti that afto' 
first marrying a wife of one's own caste one may for pleasure marry a 
lower caste wile ” was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Tliek* 
first wife was always a Ksfeatriya but tbe second was ' generally a Yai^ya 
woman. I was told in Jaipur that tbe practice led to tbe second wih 
being called Gtjari. Sbe was generally from tbe bealtby and strong jat «r 
Gijar castes and these may be taken from tbis very' fact to represent tbe 
real Vaiiyas in India to whom was entrusted tbe krisM and tbe gorak- 


CHAPTER HI. 


, RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

" In India ” says one Arab traveller of the loth century 
" tliere are forty-tv,’0 religions. ” Perhaps the word forty-two 
•sigmfies only many. Al-Idrisi of the nth century A.D. gives 
more details. “ Among the principal nations of India there 
are forty-two sects. Some recognire the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to fire and cast themselves into fiamM. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in staldes and feed, and consider this 
to be meritoxioas. lastly, there are some wiio give themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything." 
Such is the description of the religious state of the country given 
by Arab travellers who were the staunchest believers in one 
God and the severest unbelievers in idol worship. 

It was natural for the Arabs to believe that there were many 
religions in India. But they all constituted the different 
modes of wor^ip recognized by the one great religion which 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs were wrongly impressed; for, there was no am- 
fiict or opposition in any of the different modes of worsliip enu- 
merated above. Strangely enough, it can be aid of tliis time 
than of any other time past or future that India was universally 
under one religion. Different gods such as Siva. Vishnu, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesha were indeed worshipped, indeed even some 
trees and animals ; yet all these kinds of worship were phases 
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^0f OBC religioB and had no ili-feeling or animosity among tliein- 
Mlves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
ail these and was suppo^d to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefoice, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadlia, 
Jainism was yet a small religion, and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from the Agni v/orship of the Vedas down to the worship 
•of stones and trees but specially, of the .flve deities of modern 
.Hinduism. 

The Purams now were re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to tht.) praise some one of' the five gods. Siva, however, was 
a favourite deity with the rising kingly families ; though aS' in 
olden times the son might change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishmi or the Sun, The genealogy of the Pratiliara emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at every step in ttie 
pedigree. While the first is Parama Vaishnava, the next is 
Paraina Malieshvara and the third is Bhagavati-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama Aditya-Bhakta, It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, betw'een the devotees of 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 


The kings and their queens, their ministem and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have arisen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents l>roiight to these temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought froiii worshippers from over the whole of India, The 
Sun temple of Multan was famous aM it is interesting to note' 
that the powerful Pratihara empeiurs of Kanauj could have;: 
very easily taken Multan which 'So, to ^ speak, aii' abutment- 
on their territofy, had of the Ifiudug, 
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Tke Arabs when opposed by greater nnmbers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, ^'threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired/' This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
el the Sun at JItiltan was held by the people of India, 

'The whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry. Siva, Vishnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Gampati and &kti or Bliagawatl were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were added the worsiiip 
of uncouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Arj^^ans but the noii-Ar}’aiis domui 
to the lowest strata of society. It is strange that the.HiiidiB 
with their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol- worsiiip wliich is ailow'od by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the inherent |x?w^er of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As statcxl in 
VoL I p. 102 an idol is after all an image of tho highest 
Ckiginal and there can foe no more absurd superstition than a 
Wief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of iiiafTs 
dwotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols .but in man's own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is permitted in Hiiidiiisni on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind tow^ards God. In fact, the ceremony of Prampm- 
Mshtha by Veciic mantras is necessary for the iii\'Ocatioii 
of the drity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Prana- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedic hymns the deity iiivokcd 
may be sent back. It really strikes its, livng as we do in this 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those da} s 
tia.t they should have return^ without seizing Multan for ihc 
fear that the idol of the Sim would be broken by the Moslems, 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
Ptam-visarjana by appropriate mantras and then the image 
would not home been more ttian an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
block of wood. After ixmqueiing Multan and driving away 
the Moslems, a new idol could have been made and installed 
; with the due ceremony of Pmnapratishtha. Such ignomttl feel- 
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however, coiirinued to increase anci.' how .advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we sh?.ll have: '.'to; relate at length 
in our third volume. 

It is not necessary to mention all the .famous. Idols of India of 
this day. The Skaiida Parana, 'Nagara-khand, chapter 107, gives 
a list ol 68 famous temples of the grearc god Siva ail over India 
including those of Nepal and Kaianjar, Prabhasa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishmi temples also and the Sun-teinple of 
Multan ; the temple of Jwalamukhi Devi in the Kangrt; valley 
and the Viiidhyavasiiil at Ghazipur. Benares Wets the most 
sacred s|K3t with the temple of VlshviUiatlia ; {strangely enough, 
tlie Skaiida Purawi list iloes not gi\’o this name for the Beiia- 
res nJolhiit merely calls it Maliadeva). 

The worsliip of the^^ different deities developed mw rules 
and rituals and new pliilosopkies and these were embodied in 
what were calknl Agamas wkicli gradiirdly assumed precedence 
e%'eii over the Vctlic rules and ritual. The growth of Aganias 
probably led in future ytfars to the rivalry between the different 
worships which so disfigures them in later ceniuries. The Siva- 
gama was most stiidiecl at tills time and its professors were riios!: 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
SQdra ascetics. Tiic Hindu mind, botii Aryan and non-Aryan, 
is |>eciiliarly susceptible to the feeling of admiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thinisands ran after the pleasures of life, the few 
who infiict upon themselves untold suherings only for the sake 
of their merit ate admired in India very highly. It is perhaps 
a cyni&i! observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps up asceticism in India more tlian the real belief in the an- 
sotui merit of it. For, we actually find that in the present age 
wdieii new eiiligliteiimeiit has permeated the Hindu mind, the 
ddniiraiioii for asceticisui has sensibly declined and the number 
of ascetics too, along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
Sanyasa have ^dways held a foremost place in ^ the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and Sanyasa their 
own but respectively. In the matter of Tapas and Sanyasa the ; 
Aryans first tried to keep IhO' non-Aryans put of them and the \ 
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Stdi.is were not allowed to perform ansteriiies or to bee* me 
Sanrasis. Biit the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After tlie supplanting of Biidclliisiu, liin- 
diisira did not apparently stop them. The Veclie Tap'S 
Sanvasa were indeed prohibited, but those | prescribed by the 
Agamas of the dilferent deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees of §iva especially \=^'ere probably generrJly non -Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and perforiniecl ains- 
teiities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter id physical suffer- 
ing the noii-Ay/fiii Stlclra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delice.te way. These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
plied and filled the land. Thiw could be met with in cities and 
towns as well as in jungles. Siiiaiman, the Arab traveller* nieiv 
tions an ascetic who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen ye*.‘.rs in the same position without being 
* melted by the heat.' He describes the jungle ascetics in tliift 
manner. ’Tn India there are persons who acmrcMiig to tticir 
profession wander in the woofis and moinitains and rarely com- 
municatc with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes tlic\’ have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the Const. Some of them 
go about naked'' ( Elliot I }, 

These tapasvis were ranged into different sects according to 
the Aganias^ they followed. The Agamas. at least the Pinclia- 
ratra Agama, is as old as the Mahabharata. But their growth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There? 
was the Sivagama and the Siiuragama also and the Viiiayaka 
Agama and the Devi Agama while the Vaishnava Agamu clove- 
loped wit of the Paocharafcra. It is necessary^ to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain thfeir age and their relative* im- 
portance. But the subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out going into further details. 

The Vedic house-hoMer, sacrificing morning aiid%wcniiig to 
the house-hold fire, was stiU alive tlioiigli his niimber \ivis dc- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaimaii's description the 
worship mentioned. .A^hotra,, however, was too troublesome 
to be long practised 'and the* worship of the holy stories represent*^ 
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‘iig Siva and Visliiiii which gradually was now introduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still, speak of the house-holder sacrificing in fire 
and the KcJivarjya prohibition wTich finally stopped AgiiihotTa 
belongs to the third sub-period; 

Indeed, the sacrifice to lire with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 
were to be |’:erformed. We find from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the grant of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping Siva ami sacrificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, when such grants are made to Jain 
temples, even tlien the donor king goes through these Vedic. 
formalities. were looked upon even by the Jains as use- 

ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was respect- 
ed. The practices cd idolatry under the different Agamas, 
however, w'erc In greater vo^ipie <ind even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas followed the genera! trend. The performance of 
the daily abliitions and of Sandhya was probably still continued 
while ^raddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performeci as before, with the difierence that flesh 
was no longer served at Sraddhas or served only at the houses 
-of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firni belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thoiight. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jaiiias and the Hindus too, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox an:] the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilised their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin and the reward 
for merits were sure to overtake' the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it; cannot but,'be:smdvto, the' credit of it; - 
made the Hindu society moraly- even ,moirf,. moral than ether,. 
1 26 
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societies in tlie world. We have already quoted tfic testimony 
of Arab writers wMch goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
tfiithftiilness of the Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genaraiity of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were total abstainers and it is indeec! creditable to 
Brahmins that they were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab traYeliers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the Gululots of Mewad. This is indeed srid more cn'edita- 
ble that being placed at the Iread of power the kings iibstaiiied 
frain drink totally. Such sedf-abiiegadoit in pimrcr is rarely 
witnessed in history. The ordinary Ksliairiyas were ttmipcraie 
ill drink and took ihree cups of wine only ! ! ! Hk? Vailyas 
were probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smrifcis is that Brahmins, Kslritriyas and V^iisyas shoiikl not 

drink liquor ( ?rWff I??;? # f'TfX) . But the 

heiiiaus sin or m.ihapataka of Siirapana (iiqiior-drinkiiiig) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only ( fCF 
and was visited with the most drastic puiiishnieiit . Sfi/tras 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscription^ that 
liquor was manufactared and was a good source of rcveiiiie. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted bene- 
ficially on the people general!}^ and hence the drink habit in 
ladia'^was within reasonable bounds. 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was peiiiaps 
contrary to the above. , The VaiSyas and many §udras who 
had been. Buddhists had abjured flesh ; an:! many 
and Kshatriyas under the influence of the revived docuiiic <tf 
Aliimsa. But the Vedic religion did not generaily prohibit desii 
though it did certain kinds of it : and the perforniuiicc ni Srfid- 
dhas which was a principal part of that religion and wMdi under 
revived Vedic feeling of Hinduism were again perfariiiecl witii 
great respect {the BuddWsts and the Jainas had derided 
Shraddhas) required the preparation of flesh-food for the propiti- 
ation of the pUfis ^Mdhas were, therefore, the oppor- 

tunities when flesh w^-requirai to be eaten. A'Sittriti text 
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declares that a Braliniiii wiio declines to eat flesh at Sliraddhas 
wii go to perdition. There are texts that VaMyas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of ICshatriyas 
who could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animals. The result thus was that while the 
Iiigiiest classes, Brahmins and Kshatriyas, who were orthodox 
followers of Vedic religion ate flesh, the Vai^yasand many men 
of other castes totally abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventtialiy, after the seamd sub-period, divided into two classes 
the flesli-eatcrs and the non-flesli-eaters ; and thus began the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes. 

The hifluenee of Aliimsa gathered strengtn by and by and 
the Jain religion Uiiich has put Ahimsa in the loiefiont of its 
principles seems to iiavc gathered strength hereafter. In the 
ajcond sub-period it: was not, however, a' progressing religion 
though we fiiicl, in Sciiitherri Maliamshtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among Vaigyas who were always, for reasons' inexpli” 
cable, prorio to rct:eive AhiriiHa religions, but also among the 
tgriciiltiiral poiMilatioii. Even some of the Rishtrakita 
kings were ilevotet'S of Jain saints. The Jain pandits now used 
the Sassimf iaiigiiage itself for dispiitadons and often defeated 
the foliom^ers of Piirva-Mimansa in them. This proficiency of 
the Jains in Sanskrit ciilminated, as we shall see in the tliird 
sub-pcrioci, when HtiB<ichaiidra, the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajagiiru of Kuiiiarapila. But it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the iiifliience of Jainisin. 
Inscriptioiis in Gujavrat still speak of the influence of Siva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainism in the different parts of India 
will be ver}^ interesting but in the absence of it, the above seems 
til IB to be the coiidition of that religion during this period. 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think that Jrdnism was. 
spreading in, Soiitliern Ihiratha country at this time and thence 
it went ill Gujarat into the, third sub-period ■ ,{iooo to 1200 
A.D.) of our history. 

Of course^ Siva worship was most.predomiimntin those clays. 
The Rajput ■ families, almost ai ol them,' .whieh/^taMished^. 
powerful kingdoms' at tliis time were.wof^pper^ of '-Sim., „We/'i 
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have seen that the Guhilots, the Chahamanas, the Rashtrakitas 
were Slvo. worshippers. The Chavadas were also §ivct u'orsliip- 
pers though Jains believe that they were followers of their 
religion. The Paramaras, the Haihayas and the Cliaiicldliis 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which still excite adiniration. The Palas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva. 
The Imperial Pratiharas alone are described as sometimes Fiira- 
ma Saivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Parama Bhagavati 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of Is Siva worship more congenial to valour 

and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be so. Siva -wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be in\'idioiis to enter into the rtdativejjffecis 
of the different systems of belief or worship coinpriEed 
under. Hinduism. It would, however, be iieccrssary to re-* 
mark that §iva vrorsliip, absurd and even re{.mlsive in iti adcira* 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times coimccted with 
the highest religious philosophy, the §vetaSvatara Upaiiishaci ' 
identifying §iva with Parabrahma. Consequently mdien this . 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never am 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god* i 
§iva wosMp originally in the Linga form was probably a non- 
Aryan worship ; but the Aryans soon identified the gcnl with' ; 
the god Riidranf the Vedas and the Ufanishads raised it to I he ; 
|.K>sitioii of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
■^va worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the Mahabharatu and the' 
VedantasStra, a system of philosophy connectec! with the wur- 
ship of Palupati. When Lakidisa wdioseSaiva philosophy scoitiS , 
to have been popular at this time flourished and preachcil wt 
do not know.^ Ankara has refuted his doctrines ; but we do^ ' 
not find it on the wane at this time, Sankara for himself wasri real , 
• Vedantin and advocated all worships eqiiaUy, though he 
■ their special doctrines. But probably in resfKMise to the 'general 
•sentiment, he appears to have worshipped t!ie liiiga^ a practice 
which his succes^rs' still ''follow. It is, hence* we believe* 'tia^ 
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Ankara's philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of §iva wor- 
ship. As to Kumarila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modem Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessary 
that our history should contain a short sketch of .the life and 
preaching of both Kumarila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, w'e treat this subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 



CHAPTER IV. 


■ KUMARILA and SANKARA. 

A history of Meaise.ml Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of-.Kuinarila and a life of &iiikara, the two great iii- 
■ teilectual luminaries of the age who in fact laid the foundations' 
and reared the superstructure respective!}' of modern Hinduism. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing- which can, be -said with certainty about their livt'S. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period .since some place them in the centuries preceding ! 
the Chiristian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must ' have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of - 
them, and whose success, as the most formidable exponent of ^ 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the ^ i 
difficulty again they .do.. not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, dr- 
cumstances, or political entity of their time, so fully engrossed ‘''ivf 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctrines of 
Jaimini and Badarayara, in other words, of the Piirva and -- 
Uttara Mlmansa philosophies. Lastly, strangely engough, in 
spite of. the fhct- that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no ^ ,, 

inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of them, or 

their great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the ,-v"} 
tours which they are said to have, and which they most certainly 
must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we ; 
are we will still make an attempt to place a few facts about , • ' 
their lives and their work before the curious reader from proba-, ' 
bilities, from their writings and from traditions given in later 
works, most of which, however, sre unreliable as history. 

To commence with, Kumirila then, his greatest acMevemeM ' 
was that he established the sanctity of the Vedas and the efficacy- ' 
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of Vedic ritual, both of which were denied - hy Buddhism, in 
fact,. .lie rlestmyed .Buddhism in India by his: philosophical writ- 
bigs. Ewn the ¥edaiitists who subsequently triumphed under 
'Sankara admit this, for the §aikkaradigvijaya says that Sankara, 
when lie met Kiimarila, as be was about to bum himself on a 
pyre, Side! “ I know you are Guha or the god Kartikeya incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who 
had opposed the religion of the' Vedas There is. a ■little 
sting eveji 'here b\” the Vedantist : author. For he hints 
that as Safikara w^as an incarnation .■ of Siva, the father 
of Guha, he c'otild hence easily 'conqu-er the followers of 
Kuoiirila. One fact is, however, prominent from tliis verse. It 
is that it^was Ktimarila who iinal.ly conquered the Buddhists 
and not Sifikara as many suppose. As Harsha's rule was 
the last iriumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the date of 
Ktimarila falls about 50 years after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Kumarila burning himself 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the fact 
mentioned in our first volume tliat S. P. Pandit believed from 
the colophon in a manuscript of Uttararamacharita that Kiiiiia- 
lila was the teacher of Bliavabhtiti who. as the Tarangini says, 
was a poet at the court of Ya&Sbvarman of Kanauj. Ya^varman's 
date falls about 700 A.D., and hence Kumarila must have lived 
before this 'period and died about 700 A.D. The meeting of 
■&hkara and Kumarila is a myth like the meeting of KSlidasa 
and Bhavabhuti, or the si!p|K)sed fight between Vikrama and 
‘SStavIhaim. 

Having approximately settled Kumarila 's date we will speak 
3.bout Ms place of birth or at least Ms country. It is said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe him to be a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to us that he was a' resident of the 
middle country or of AryavartS' proper like Bana whose uncles, 
as related by Mm in the Harshacharita, were great students of 
-Mimansl. For he speaks in the Tantravartika with great respect 
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'0f Aryavarta *aiid treats people outside as miecMa wliich lie^ 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show., in one place that Dravicia wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as meaning corked rice, iaiar road, 
or vair belly, ^ yet- this, may have been owing to Ms com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. - He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and knowm many languages. But if he had been 
a 'Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida Ian- 
■ guage as non-Arya.n. We kiiow^ that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempted -to prove that these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit.- , But Kumarila does not believe in it 
from this passage in the Tantravartika (p. 157). 

The non-Ar^j^an languages which he mentions here are Farasika, 
Barbara, 'Yavana and'Romaka, exactly the languages which we 
have noticed in a- -note. in 'VoL I p. 354 which also supf»rts the 
theory that’-Kumariia belonged to the 8th century. The Credit., 
.and' 'Roman -languages- could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic times, Buddhists 
from different countries beyond India came to India to study 


Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsaiig and lienee 
people had occasion to. speak here these languages. Kiiraarila 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or Dvaibhashikas as he calls 
them He mentions the word 

Pllu as meaning in Sanskrit a paiticular tree and in MIeclilia 
language an elephant ( I mt 

Now the word Phi!a in Persiar4 
really means 'an elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was really spoken and understood in India at that 
We are thus led to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that Kumarila studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
dS the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists were 
not an exclusive people. ^They were indeed willing to teach in- 
telligent Brahmin students if only they came to them. The 
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ranks of the Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. And hence that KurnSrila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon his teachers need not be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one’s own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumarila.* 

There is good reason to believe that Kumirila was not a 
DSkshinatya which was then the word used for a MShSrishtra. 
For, he derides in a way the MSharashtra practice of marry- 
ing one's own maternal uncles’s daughter. That this unorthodox 
practice belonged to MaharSshtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandra varisi Yadavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if KumSrila had been a 
MahSrashtra, he would not have railed at the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 
■ in the line sfm (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marks h’m as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation 

f re# shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether piece of cloth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women always used and now use 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes of both. 

I-astly, be belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark 

^|wr: 'tRrer jl . " Brahmins 

are glad whm they get a sacrifice where amimals are kilM, 
while the same mrages and .pains the Buddhists shows 

♦ 'It is ciiiiows to note the instances of mleciifeA words ia nS# ii,' 
toy S^abara and also toy Knmarila are piM' (cncl:oo)'i 
(half)* iSmmmm (a loins) and saii$ {a^»5G«len'pot)^'.■We tecognise mm 
m Temm tont to )die:©tlieriWords bebng ? 

MA iimmma seemed to, be„origiaal weeds I, I I 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities of eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-ating and 
hence the subsequent division of Brahmins into nortliern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers. KurnSnla 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we have gathered in the sea of 
disquisition on Mimansa topics written by Kumarila in wliich 
a historian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. 
We Will close with the one political observation which we came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Raja in the ^'uti dictum Raja Rajasu>er,a Yajeta means a Ksha- 
triya king only or any king de Judo. Of couise, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Kshatr.ya king only as Kshatriyt# 
alone have a right to rule. Kumar.la says that the doubt arises 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen ruling in different 
kingdoms, (<!=£=? gul: ). 

“are seen" is in the present tense and this sliows that Kumarila 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to all castes. Kow we can describe such a time. Op to 
the days of the Nandas the old rule obttdned viz., that Kshatrij as 
alone should rule. Chandragupta was the first to break through 
this custom and hence the remark of the Pura^ 

From 300 B.C. up to Haisha and his immediate successors 
kings belonged to diverse c^tes. We know from Hiuen Tsang 
that in his days Harsha was a Vai§ya king, there were Kshatri) a 
kings in Bhinmal, Valabhi, Maharashira and Kanchi; t’rah- 
min kings in Ujjain, Chichito, and MaheSvarapura and a §udia 
king in Sind. We also find that from the daj s of BappS Rfiw al 
and other Rajput new dynasty founders, the old rule was re- 
vived and Rajputs alone were thought competent to rule. In 
the second sub-period of our history we find RSjputs alone 
ruling every where. Perhaps this Mimansa controversy itself 
led to the assertion' Of this right by the Rajputs. The fact 
is noted by even A^b;^yeU^i . It seems, therefore, dear that 
KumSrila must it ’feast before 750 i.e., 6 y) to 750, as 

'm have alteadjy He may have lived at an earlier 
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p«riod whea eren mlechhas ruled in India. But ht dosi not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of KumSrila here in 
which he differs from or explains away the Bhashya and which 
we have not been able to understand, § ibara remarks on this 
point; _ 5T5 3 r^trT 5 n' 5 f^qr?n^'iT ^PRTS^JTrTErr: 5RraF%. 

“ The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha* 
triya who does not rule.” Now KumSrila observes here 

The BhSshyakSra speaks of the 
Andhras here as they are the same with DskshinStyas Now 
this probably means that in Kumdrila's time it was the custom 
with the Dakshinatyas t. e., MahSrashtras to use the word Raja 
with respect to a Kshatriya who is not ruling; and that he thin^ 
that § ibara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently when he 
should have spoken of the DakshinStyas. It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of § ibara and those of Kumarila. In the latter 
country we know that there were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
us from KumSdla’s Tantravartika alone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been a.ble to show 
that KumSrila must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D. 

It is not possible to hold that he might have flourished in the 
sscond century B.C. for he quotes a verse from KSlidSsa himself 
iTdt fl: jfJTrwir? 5 r:’ 5 mfrnr:— (p. 133). Evem 

if Kaid 5 sa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , Kum 5 ri|a can 
not go to the second century B. C. Kum.arila belonged to 
the middle country or ArySvarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Buddhist teachers. He ha.d an acquaintance with seve- 
ral non-Aryan languages, Indian and foreign. He was a great 
dialectician and his greatest achievement was that he conquered 
the Buddhists in controversy and established the shaken belief ' 
in the rbvelatioii of the Vedas. In .^^ qld age, he probaMy ; V 
burned himself on a pyre as a religious meritorious act.,,||||j,r|i;- 
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Between KuinSrila and Sankara there must be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to ha\'e elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by §:’.nkara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres- 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
absorbing sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. §r.hkara 
is often se.id by his opponents to be ?. Prachhanna Bauddha ; 
i.e., a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the Maj-Svada preached by him which was somewhat like 
the Vijnanavada or Nihilism of the Buddhists. Whatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, in two points, we think, 
§,,hkara responded to the retuimed Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The MimaSsa doctrines of Kumarila, no doubt, 
triumphed but they could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sa.crifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world ; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times i.c., for at least three thousand years. Kuma- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas ; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirely antagonistic to San- 
ytsa and his method of worship w^as by Agnihotra and animal 
sacrifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sanyasi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popuIa.r sentiment should not return again 
in favour of Sanyasa. It was impossible that people should 
again genenally take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
deities \'iz., S.va, Vishm and Adit.va and even Devi and Ganesha, 
The rebound of feeling ageinst animal sacrifice was still greater, 
as AMihsa was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Aryanism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of Kumarila could not have 
been popular. And a preacher arose from among such people 
niz., the Brahmins of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
for centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of contro- 
versy andgrac^'tjl diction and of great common sense, and poiiti- 
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cAi shrewdness who preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
theiBsel¥es and the old Vedanta sttras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly because he advocated SanySsa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the highest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of S‘va and Vishm, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which Sankara may be said to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sane-, 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. &.hkara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super-structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
Kumarila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why be may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. , 

The date of Sankara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumarila. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kerala or Malabar and he was bom in a fa,mily of 
Nmbudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to be Kiladi where 
a great temple has recently been raised to Ms memory. The 
date of Ms birth is traditionally given as §aka 71D or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as Ms sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumarila. Some 
place both Kumlrila and §ihka.ra in centuri^ preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian Mstory already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor being Chandragupta's date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given in the several dtgvijaym may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost Ms father in early 
life, he was fondly brought up by Ms mother. Owing to Ms 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic^V' 
literature even in 'Ms boyhoods, The mother then began -as. 
usual to form plans of marrying Mm* Bnt^^^niiara being with-' 
to d»ck 
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leading a life of ParhapSj, lie had already vivid gliap* 

ses of'lns mission in life- viz,, that of estahlisMng Sanyfisa against 
the doctrines of the MlrnSnsa- pWlo^phers. ffis extraordina-xy 
plan of roving about 'as' a- Sanyasi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal- of a household life Aith grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but § mkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a Sanyasi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, be set^ out on his first journey in Ms 
itinerant life. 

■ In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart's satis- 
faction and he received regular ordination as a SanySsi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous terxher 
viz., Gaudapada who has left a commentary on the §ankhya 
K§rikS. Having for some years- studied under Govinda Gum, 
' Sankara went to Benares; the most prominent seat of learning ' m 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. TI.erc, in Bcmares, 
§.nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinc.ed 
■the Pandits of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it is said, Ms 
commentaries on the Prasthinatrayl there and th*s has become 
traditional with later teachers viz,, to write commentaries cm the 
ten Upanishads, the Bhagvadglta and the Vedanta Sfitras of 
BMariyana, He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary excellence of ^'mkara's writings has teen 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and h‘s BhSshya on 
the Vedanta Sntras stands supreme as a high specimen of loth 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views a,mong the Pandits of Benares, he left Eemires 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of Ms 
controversies is not all. historical, but the one he had with 
Mandana Mi&a, the renowned, tocher of MtoansS must be taken 
,.to be a fact. For, the, latter was eventually defeated, Ms owm 
wife being represented as the.umpire fcetw^een the two ; and as 
the wager was, he became a' '.Sanyisi himself and a disciple of 
Sankara. He was, 'as &nyisi, named Su'^-eshvarSchirya and he 
is mentioned,^ as the ^first successor of &mkar5charya m 
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gaddi of the math he founded at Sringeri. He, in fact* is the 
St. Peter of India’s popes. SvAkara is said to have visited 
UJJfin wMch was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a PSsupatacharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of Mah§k§Ia. Si.fikara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kaslimir which has all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of SiradI 
which he alone could do who w’ould defy the whole world of 
Pandits* ^.Akara is, of course, represented as having defe2.ted all 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to Badariki- 
Srama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already srid thr.t & Akr.ra was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great political tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love fox all without any undue favour, his samatva 
buidhi^ in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opimon in the country. The title Jagadgum given to him 
was proparly bestowed on him and he w^as rightly looked ii^'ori as 
a terxher of the wdiole world so much sa that the w'ord § Aka- 
richirya has now become a common noun meaning |:op®e 
or head priest of any sect. Ihus they speak even of a Jrin 
§!ttkaracliar}^a. He saw that for the permanent pre<aching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
certdn premanent institutions wxre necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the Srmgeri math in the south of India founded in the country 
of Ms birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Puri in the east and Badari Kedara in the north. 

§ Akara, it is said, carried out his promise to revisit his mother 
whenever she thought it imperatively necessary. When she 
fell ill she called fer him and Sankara came and was present at 
her death-bed. Carried by filial love, he d^iredio perfomi her 
funeral obsequies himself though he as^a Sahyasi -could not 'do’, j; 
m. 'His relatives opposed him in Ms d^’gn and'WdMId not tomi.*-'' 
to assist Mm in the funeral ^nkara^' to ' ' 

‘aether’s body in tho^cmnpNouiKi. of 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in Kaladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is dif&cult to imagine that 
§ ,hkara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
§astras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in tim^ 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 

Sankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerent 
Sanyasi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to §;;hkara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. 1. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Ankara to 
that country. It is stp.ted he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former ^ mkaracharya a thousand years before 
r^arding the worship of PaSupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Sankara 
visited Nepal’s god PaSupati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of Pa§upati in Nepal are from old times Maharashtra 
Brahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are flesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas ; while 
Maharashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by Sankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of KedaranStha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by Ankara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahmins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahmins may 
be solely attributed to Sankara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and prpfixi^t jjo §ivu, wor^p could have been obtained 
in those ,day^ . difficulty in the north, though in 

later oenturi^, »»4^,'%horaedan oppression, most probably 
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northern Brahmins are now' mostly devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single' Vedic Mantra. 

^hkara^ it is said, in one place died at a \txy early ago, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says '' Ankara was born in 788 'A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.” Here 820 
is taken the date of Sankara’s ordination by adding 32 to 7S8. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that lie lived long. .He is said to have died 
at Badarika^rama and it may that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ' ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened, 

Sankara's' reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philosophers of the world. 
His MayavMa or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great- 
est 'Stretch of humanimagination to pry into the mysteiy^ of the 
world. WTiether this theory of illusion has anything to do with 
the political capacities of the people, whether Sankara’s up- 
holding of Sanyasa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finally his sanctioning or at 'least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or, nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exhibiting certain Signs such as Salagrama 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have tO' discuss in our next 
volume, though tliis is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and subtle and admits the pos^bility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 



NOTE. 


■DAXE|OF SAHKAB.A. 

TBe ■■ various dates suggested for Sankara \vith their aiithontie# 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Leie'in a Marathi pajer published by liini 
in " Acharya of 13th May 1916. He favours the date we have adopted ; 
vijg., Saka yso or 788 A.D. which was first urged by Prof. '.Pathak on 
several authorities. These are i Sahkara-Mandara-Saurabha of Kilar 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Matha tradition Nidhinfigebbav^anhyabcie vibimve 
Safikarodayah ** L e., * Sankara was born in Kali year 389/ 3. in the 
Sringeri Pitha tradition the same date is given in a stotra, 4. This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Blatha to have l»cii 
founded in the Kali year 3909 ' Kalyabde nidhikh&nkagni Seslia Sam vat* 
sare matham Samsthapya^ bhixatipitham Scc> 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara's entering a guhk ‘ cave ' in the Hittia- 
layas is placed In Kali year 392 r. 6. Kudali Matha in Slilmoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities, Prof. Patliak adduces the lob 
lowing chief arguments hrom internal evidence, i. The CMne» traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous giaminarian Bhartriliari died 
in 650 A.I>. Kumkrila has repeated one statement of Bliartphari ; iieiice 
Kumaiila and* therefore, Sankara must have flourished after tliis date. 
2. Sure§vara a pupil of Sankara in his Vartika on the Brihadkraiiya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddliist Dharmaklrti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-Man states that Dharmaklrti tvas Ms contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Siirc4vnra cannof be 
taken back before 695 A. B. 3. Jain Faiidit Akalantadeva fiourifelied 
in the reign of the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga Sahasatunga of the Slli 
Century A.D, Sankara refutes his opinioii in Ms works* and there- 
fore .his date must be later than that of Akalankade%^a, 
4. The KSsikavriti onTheshtras of Ptpini was w’-ritten in ilic yili tew* 
tury A.D. Ankara quotes some of its sentences. All these aigumciitb 
conclusively prove that Ankara cannot go back before joo A. 0 , Ihc 
opposite tradition of the KSmakotl Matlm is not valuable as coaipaietl 
with that of Sringeri. ,Ancl thO' ; manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
itself with the latter suppc^lng ttiat there were two Sankaras, «jae Wore 
the Christian era and th^e', other' in the Sth ceatuiy A.D.* is* io say 
the least, suspidous. 
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Mr, C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer oi Cochin, has; shown that the planetary 
positions given by VidTtranya at the- time of Sankara's birth indicate that 
date to be Saka 728 or A. D. S06 which again has been reiterated by S. V« 
Venkatef^vara in a paper published in R, A, S. 1915 (Jan.) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara's ■death mnst be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz,, A. "D. Sao. Both these views are according 
to oiir opinion not^conrect; for, the nstroiiomical data given by VidySranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be reliabe. Moreover, wdien Sankara 
was born lie was an uiiknown person and the ex^act time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how, when . a ' man be- 
i^oines celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha gralias is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that bafikara lived up to the 85th year, of his age, 
cannot be accepted on the basis of ,a line la a. stotra supposed to have 
been composed by Sankara himself. It; is likely that some one of his 
successors who are ail called Sahkaracharyas .. like Coesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of himself therein as 85 y^ears old. And men of extra- 
ordinary i"!fc‘licct and energy who /finished ;t.heir brilliant career at .,32 
are not liisiorically impossible in this, world of ours* 



CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

We have explaiued at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India the senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
the state was the people never gained root in this country ah 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as ^fldras in the state having no or very few political 
rights gradualty concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a matter 
of fact, I ossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king's i»W'er 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recomp mse for performance of severe austerities in former lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotian. The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
parti mlar kingly family are alone developed. They are, of 
cou:se, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born -of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have nothing: 
ti do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like everj^ tMng in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
founding, therefore/ of ’'hew vigorous kingly families is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the 9th century AD. mw Rajput 
families that were founded^ atout this .time were ,>11 _ despotic 
kingly' famiEes^'-and'-dia'^"' maintain'’'" ^ in power not 
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by the consent of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as they are called in Eajpnt history. 
Snell a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any' ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of. Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers. This indicates: that 
the Indian people had yet some life left in them. ■ ■ 

This evident'e is afforded by almost all Arab writers, wlxo, per- 
haps, cop}’ statements from one source. Stilaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records The Indians sometimes go to w’ar for conquest 
but the occc*sioiis. are rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country submit io the authority of mother except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (Mala- .. 
bar). ’WTien a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of- the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the name of the conqueror.: 
The inhaMimis would ml suffer it to be oihermiseT (Elliot 
L p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Ancieu'^ or Medieval Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered .king was allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
haras w-e find from inscriptions that there were many subordi- 
nate kingdoms like the Cliavo takas of Wadiiwan or the Chaluk- 
yas of Bharapa. And in the same way, under the Rashtra- 
kitas there were .many subordinate kings' as even Arab writers - 
state. The’ further dear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise shows 
that the, re was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people* Strangely enough, Sulaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
This seems to indicate that the non-Aryan Dravidian kingdoms 
w&ch existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of ■■ the sentiment ' of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality-is stmng in the Aryan' 
and next to it in- the Mongolian rac^wMelf, are thetwo' 

advanced races of the warl4»,, but, .that the .Dra^dian.and the 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not swceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yei- 
1 1 Jew peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
jl Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
1 5 this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sul.aiman 
* “The inhabitants would not suffer it othenvise, ” when the 
Mahomodans under Ghori finally conquei'ed India. 

There were thus, in India, during the Mediaeval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large awl wore, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by another as we see from the stniggle going on 
during this period between the Pratiharas of Kanaiij and the 
Rashtrakutas of Malklied as also between either of these and the 
Palas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting kings as founders of new families as Bappa Rawal 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as Gopala was elected in Bengal, 
y ' The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule w'as 
I recognised by the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
; as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
i of the Idngly families, nay, their even divine right, w'as acknow- 
ledged in Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 
; such right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
at this period. 

„ , But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
! J control the state affairs through popular assemblies w'hile in 
In, da such assemblies never came into being. How did then- 
; the, -people assert their, semi-recognized right of accept 
' ing or. refusing a king? This difficult question is solved if 
, we take into considerafeon the -further statements of SuMman. 
*' iRie troops of the kings of India are numerqus ; but they do 
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not receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religitRia war. They then come out snd maintain themsei%’cs 
witlioiii nxeiving anytMng from the. king''" (Elliot L p. 7.)* 
Tliis stale of things in India was' also similar to tliat in Europe 
at this time. Generally, tlicrO:.. were., no- standing arnues paid 
rcgnlarly in India as in Em*ope at this time.. Certain classes of 
I Ksliatriyas and cliiefiy Bliaibands (kulapntras) and othctrs were 

bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of ndlitary 
service and they provided the- necessary ..volunteers \\1ienc\-er 
required. Tiiey were not paid by the state but tiie\' inaiuleJiu'd 
thmseh'e?^ out of their own income and probably' by plunder 
also. Such annies having interest in die land and imi paid 
by the state in cash must have. .had a great power in times of 
changti of dynasties and could witlioid their allegiance from ur-w 
masters if they choscc And hence-. the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a -sdon of the old reigning/ 
family being allowed to rule. 

Wo must note, however, a few exceptions, to the rule tiiat^ 
there were no standing regularly . paid amiies in India; and- 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The BalhaiW 
or the king of the Rashtrakttas maintained^ a standing anriy 
and it was regtiiarly paid. It is' .refresliing to note that the 
Maratlias of the gtli century could'- pay their anny regularly 
cvhidi fact was found impossible by their modern representa- 
ti\'c;s the Maratlias of the i8th century. But it seems that 
armies were kept in this way by the Pratiharas of Kanauj also 
and by the Palas of Bengai. In- fact, -the example set by Harsha 
was followed in this res|3ect by all-, the* Hindu empires* Hatsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a well equipped regularly piiid anny and the same: 
practicG was followed in- the successive imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also l)y the Kashtrakutas and Palas as they werc^ 
also in a sense Iiiip^erial kings having kingdoms subordinate to, 
ihem. In Kanauj it is recorded that; four amiies were regular 
ly |3osted east, south, west and north, ■ and chiefly in the we^t 
, fnr the’ empire wus confmnted there by, the rule, of the, Arabs in 
Multan and Sind wiio wwe ever' ready to-ru^ on.Hirid as they 
called y h. .Tin army. ;tte ;^hth .against, 'the "-Bal,* , 
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hara who war a friend of the Arabs. Tliere was mi tmch work 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was alm^ays 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and Kashmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that tliese two armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wri- 
ters that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
I’^ that of the Raahtrakutas consisted of all the tlrree arms, foot, 
if horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in elephants which 
I abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
|been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable infoimation. But from the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the aniy in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Maiava, Khasa, Huna, Kariiita arid 
Lata (Ind. Ant. XV, p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 


ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 
they soon lose their martial nature and slide downw^ards on 
the path of enslavement* The kingly family, too, becomes m 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hands of a foreign 

• army. This was experienced even in the modern history of 
the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at Rome by Romans in ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, 

* pertinent to enquire of what, material the standing armies in 
' India at thi^ time were composed. The army of the Rssiitra- 

kttas probably consisted' of Marathas and that of Kanauj, Pra- 
' ‘’''^tiharas or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have ..consisfaed of .foreign military castes such as 
'Khasas etc*, as ..the, iirscription records and this need not be 
wondered at' as, the, Buddhists and the people aJM 

,generahy BuddHsts just .converted -to Hindm^^ It seems. that 
in .Bengal,. long .p^valenc^., of Buddhism and its stil, 

, tinning influienoe efiete and unfit for nfiltaty , 

vice.* Vet; l&gadhaia,fjpttrii^^ 'times, for .'neaxlj' 800 years 
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tom ' 'CliaEdragiipta 300 B. ' C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D* 
Imd by its owe armies held almost the whole -of India un- 
der subjection 

The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however* one relieving feature viz., that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promuIga.te new laws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by Brahma in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory vras correct that despotic govern" 
ment had no legislative powders. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were bound by the Smriti-made law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed |tb of land produce and ^^^th of trade 

And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
PratihSras did during the period), the Indian states with evei' 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. ' 



The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and' did not foim a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
Ml before the Mahomedans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confederacy. ' We 
hav^ already answered these arguments' in our first "volume and 
will here add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant war& may be an evil, but occasional wars are necessatj? 
for the pto'gress of humanity. Such wars keep up the ms.rtial 
qualities of .the, people and 

ItogmA . In fact. Euix)po''progfess«^ and 
m did' India in the Rashtra- 
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ketas took tho help of the Arabs in their wars against the Prati- 
hiras of Kanauj, this did not interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomedan Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Germans. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of na.tionaiity which 
animates the people of these states. In India during the Medie- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them-^ 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, as noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence the people would not suffer it otherwise.** 

According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coming under one empire occasionally as 
under Aioka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Difierences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capaciti^ must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked boundaries, while tire difierent kingdoms in it have 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a sim qua mn of a state* 
The boundaries of Holland and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintained 
their independence through a thou^nd years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and Bengal are not 
' very marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which flourish^ 
in the Mediaeval period might have remained, strong and invuir 
nerable if but they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong nationality. 

'The sentiment of natio-i^ty is developing under the unificar 
tion of the a>untiy under British rule which extends ovm, the 
. /Whole country and trans^esses provincial boundaries., ,, Undcf ' 
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the operatidn of this sentiment India as a whole can become one, 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America, There are many factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mediaeval age re- 
■'Sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India were one by race like those of 
Europe viz., Aryans with, no doubt, an admixture of Dravidian 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faitlx viz., Hinduism with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly Siva and Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz,, the Smriti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again us ft agile as the boundaries of European states 
and tlieir number was a? great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Hoh^ Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one state, India in the loth century could not, be- 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil either in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is that while Europe has 
succeeded, India failed ignominously. 


' Such combination was possible because in this period of 
' Msfo^ry the several kingdoms of India were all ruled' 
by Rajput families who, indeed, .formed one clan or separate caste, 

' as the Arab writers, state. From Kabul to Klmar^I and, fxoip 
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kstas took the help of -^the Arabs in thtir ‘woxs against the Prati* 
hSras of Kanatij, this did not interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole cotmtry. As pointed out in oiir 
iSrst Volume, Chapter .VII, France under Francis I took the help 
of the Mahomedan Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Germans. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality which 
animates the people of these states. In India during the Mediae- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among ihem- 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreignera 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, as noted by the Arab writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence “ the people would not suffer it otherwise/' 

According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and their coining under one empire occasionally as 
under Aioka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Difier^ces 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tradition and provincial 
capacities must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
andi nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturaEy 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it have 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a sine qua non of a state. 
The boundaries of HoHand and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintained 
their independence through a thousand years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Oudh, and, Bengal aje not 
very marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which ffourish^ 
in the Mediseval period might have remained, stroi^ and invul; 
nerahle if but they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong nationality. 

■'The sentiment of nationality is developing under the unifica-- 

tion of the country under British rule which extends over',th4 
Whoif epuntarjr^ and transpjesses provincial boundaries. ;Uiwier 
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the oparation of this sentiment India as a whole can become one. 
state or at least a confederacy of states like the United States 
of America. . There are many factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mediaeval age rc- 
"sembled Europe under the' Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. ■ The people' of India were one by race like those of 
Europe viz.,; Aryans with;- no 'doubt, an admixtxire of Dravidian ■ 
blood. ■ Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe ■ 
they professed one faith viz., Hinduism with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly Siva and Vishnu, just as Europe, under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worahip of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smriti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again us fragile as the boundaries of European states 
and their number was as great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one stale, India in the loth century could not, be- 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil either in India or. in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed . here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell, before' the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Not that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination ■ against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The differenct; only is thi?t while Europe has 
succeeded, India failed, ignominously,- , 

Such combiimtion was possible because in this period, of 
.Modiseval histoiy the several kingdoms of India were all,i:uled, 
by Rajput families who. indeed, formed nne.nlan or separate caste ’-y 
as the Arab writers state. From KSmarnpi and from 







* .Kasjmiir to -Konkaii all kingdoms were under Rajputs and tli«e 
sin a sei;se constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal famiMes. IMs 
^number seems to have become traditional long before, Chand 
■ first mentioned it,- for .as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
-the Rajatarangimol Kalhana who. wrote, his work in IZ4SA,D. 
This was also as in Europe where .almost all royal families were 
connected, with each other by marriage. 




CHAPTER VII 


CIVIL AMD MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A,D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad* 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of adnunistration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and miHtaiy 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which wore called De§a and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi* 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Monghsr in the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive pow’^er and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra-* 
,tion m„.the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary laws was 
absent* The laws were already there, being divinely ordaii^^ 
and the kin^ had merely to execute them* Those kings wlio^ . 
‘set at naught the made laws, naturally incurred , the dis- 
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approbatioi^ of the people and of the religiotts heads and hence 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of such 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, §aiikaramrman 
of Kashmir ; but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smriti-made laws scrapulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rale, the kingdoms of India were 
usually well-governed and happy. 

The kings took | th of the land produce and of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Sn^riti laws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How well 
this duty was performed by the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Giirjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other oountri^, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as’in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsiis, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for iiBtance, the 
if Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboli by MaJiendrapila dated 
951 V. E. describes the village granted as the village Paniya- 
"'’ka situated in the ,Vala3dka ¥ishaya or Tahsii falling under the 
"Sravasti mandala in the '§ravasti Bhiikti or district (I. A. X¥. 
p. 113). There is mention oLmandaJa in this between the 
Bhukri and the ¥ishaya and it means in modern language a 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
''''&>uth concurrent with Bhukti but it appears that it began to be 
/used in the north also about this period. The word MancMa- 
pati still survives as Mandaloi in Malwa and other |mrts of 'the 
country. 

^ "Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
'of the different kingdoms . The Ra^trafcfiUs of Maharishtra , 
mention often in their grants the ¥ishaya only e. - g. the Alas’ ■ 
y plates of Govinda 11 692 Or 770 A.D. mention only 'the 

' 'Maktaka ¥ishaya:‘ ■■;wiihOut 'mentioning the ’ Bhukti.. 

' partiailarstif the '"too, and the dues to be' derived 

' the village are also .detailed. ■ In the grants relating 
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iiStaka and Konkaii, the word Vishaya is- often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Mandala. Thus 
in the record of Dhruva at Naregal, Banavasi is described as 
Banavaai 12000 (E.I.VLp,i6i) and in the plates of Dantivarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situa.ted in the 42 of 
Lata country ; so in the Nilgund plates Belvola is described as 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it as Mulgunda 12 (E, L VI 
pp. 287 and 107}. These appear to be the special features of 
grants in Karnataka, Lata, Konkan and countries furhter south 
and these numbers still survive in such names as Sashti (Thana) 
and others. In the RMhanpur plates of Govinda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Raslyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to a village in Gujarat. So also in the Paithan 
grant of the early Rashtraktitas of 794 A. D. PratishthSna 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. I. III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse' and concise and address themselves to 
the officers concerned but the Bhagalpur 

grant of Narayampala exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana ( ) 
fortunately gives us details winch are vei^- useful for the infor- 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the: 
■ grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows (the 
officers'* designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV> but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
I, Rajarajanaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 Rajputra (Kshatriya war- 
riors related to the kings)' 3. Rijamatya (ministers of the king) 
4 Mahisandhivigrahika (the state officer for peace and war Le 
fordgn minister) 5 Maha>:shapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 Mahfetoianta (the cWef officer over the Sardars) 7 Maha^ 
senidhipati (the Commander-in-chief) 8 Mahapratihara (the- 
^^'dhef/u;^er or Lord Chamberlain) '-9 Mahakartantika (notTC'CCgr 
ttisabk) xo. Mahadausadhyasadhanika ,(t|io. chieL;, officer fot,- 
^niilitary engines)' xi MahSdandangy^kaj,:(Thejchief 
'iz M^Skumarimitya 
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These are all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
Mntatives of the king in districts viz., 13 RSjasthaiiiyoj'arika 
(chief district officer) 14 Da§5par5dhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroddhr.ranika 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dardika 
(jailor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
§iulkika (collector of customs), 19 Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 21 
PrSntapala (protector of pranta i.e., boundaries of the state), 
22 KottapSla (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka a.nd Niyuktaka (agents 
and clerks). Then follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 DOtapreshanika (spies), 28 Gamagamika (not recognisable) 
29 AbhitvararnSna (ditto), 30. The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (diitS 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Efarnata Kulifca, Hfina, KhaSa, MSiava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enough and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds " And other 
officers not mentioned.” It is conceivable how all these officers 
are concerned with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
ga^tted orders are addressed. Thus the usual condition at- 
tadied to such grants viz., that the village is not to be entered 

policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
naunicated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the dvil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
- advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
* government. Though these officers’ names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variations. WeJhave 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers existing 
under the Vaiabhi administration and the details now presenttsd 
are" 'not very different. , 

j . Though the forms of grants m. different kingdoms arc different 
Ihoie is no reason to sa'pptm that the foilft of administration 
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was also different. A few differences may, how6%’^6r, be noticed. 
The Rashtrakuta grants are addressed to all officers concerned 
such a.s Rashtrapati, Vishayapati, Gramaknta, and Aynktaka 
Niynktaka officers with Mahattaras. Now Rashtrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan, We have often said that the word 
Rashtra for a division w^'as peculia.r to Maharashtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishay^apati was the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. 1 . VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
VSsapaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (L A. XII) repeats the usual formula 

and 

describes the \dllage as situate in Rampuri 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (L A. XIL p. 263), 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Chandalas who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XV. p. 385). The R^htrakuta grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The Malwa grants under the Paramara 
Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression 

The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada. (Villagers) aiid others/J The word Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first, time in Malwa grants of 
about 1000 A.D. has spread all over India and is now the desig- 
mtian,,,bfytM. headtoAh., Panjab^down to,.,: . 
Maharashtra in the modern form Patel which is plainly derived 
frdm it. ‘ Bht whence comes' Pat takife'afidiwMt is its-meaning 
It seems to us" that, it is A’ 

30 w . ■ , ■ , 
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which we saw was in use in, Harsha’s time (see Vol. I p« 131) 
and Patalika was changed into Pattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 

' The items of revenue, land tax, and other dues, paid by the 
i villagers are described in almost- the same words as in previous 
I centuries, the Inim villages being usually described as granted 

’ETHIFS? 

(see Paithan plates of Govinda III dated 794A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as ' W- 

^!ct ^cr^: ’31'SRt^: ’BiraW; 

fRV'fetor; stijt ^ 

These two descriptions come to nearly the saime thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land viz. |th of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hiranya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits of trade etc. at ^th. The other epithets 
describe the privileges of owners of In.am villages viz.# that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its own cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees should be read as ^f¥) and Madhnka or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
' that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lands also (Tala and Gartadhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
^ .mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
|i ,, individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
■’■"'the state had a right to Vishri or forced labour up to a certain 
' limit in every village and each labourer was obliged to work for_ 
’ the state ■ a , certain 'number of days in the year, and this right to' 
Vishti in In§m viBag^ : waS' 'transferred by the state to ' the"' 
InSLmdIr by the expression Sotpadyamanavishtika in almost' alt 
|rahts. ThedescriptiohlnMSlwa grants is rimikx viz. 
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We find Kashtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add “ with the exception of what 
has aJready been granted to gods and Brahmins an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It is lastly difficult to find 
out what Bhutavatapratyadeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary'^ but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Malwa 
grants under the Paramaras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find mention of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. 1 . 1 ) 
we get the information that that province was under MahSxija 
Durlabha in 912 A.D. and under MahSxaja Nishkalanka in 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha Sw^ami inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (called Latamandala in this inscription) named Aik 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by Adivaraha i. e,, 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 

%5i^-i%R«rrforr i ?firorp=3r: llo 

■S5 

His father was also an officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja's 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
Rashtrakutas there were officers appointed in Karnataka from 
Maharashtra. a.s at Belvoli. The district officers were generally 
invested with full powers and were in fact miniature kings in 

’ ■ , * The word N%ara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sub-caste names had not yet arisen. We find, however, the word 
N§garabhatt-kumara treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts NSgara and BhattakumSra. In the^' 13th century A.D., the word 
NSgara had become the name of a subcaste as ’we find the word NSgara- 
Jnatibhtj^. in the CMtorgadh inscription - 
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their districts. ' They were invested with the five royal sornid-,::;', 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamaha&bda) such as the., 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or Sardars. How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
smriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple m the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military wa-s not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gw^alior 
second inscription (E. L I. p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription ; 

I '' when the 

emperor was Sdbhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant Vavviyaka. 

2 The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local influendal 
I men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called Mahajans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vavviyaka at Gwalior. 

• The important markets of the towns w^'ere under the control of 
these Mahajans, as inscriptions actually make mention of new^ mat'* 
kets or Hattas (modern Hats) and the fonnation of new Mahajans. 
-These town municipalities and^these markets often times im- 
"'posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscriptions record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are wery numerous hi this period. .. 
The most important of such records is the Siyadoni inscription , - 
found near Lalitpur in .Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms 'a study by itself ,(E, 1 1 , p. .174).,. ,Tt records various gifts ^ 
made in several years, in ^favour of a Vishnu temple built by a.' 
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merchant, both by himself and others. The object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshayanimika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vlthikas are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. Wliat vithika means is not quite cleai, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the ma.rket which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange, 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalais or manu« 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of I dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are ^37^ 
^ ^ ^ri% ^ 

. What an irony on 
the futility of human wishes and arrangements 1 Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last ' as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of J dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalal's shop— an aiTange- 
ment w^hich perhaps lasted for some 3^ears only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax I What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalais (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Kailapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a. simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of counse, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes. The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples built in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or PrithSdaka on the river Saras- 
vati in, the Panjab to be divided in certain .fixed proportions 
among them. ' vl 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. • When kerosine 
Was not known nor electricity either,, Ito importance of the, 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men. who, were leading personages in the 
place and they often accepted . investments and promised, out of 
the interest, to .give- every day a certain number of palikas 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghanaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Biihauri^Chedi inscription (E.I. i p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; 

Jfir% The Mandapika mentioned 

here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and means the 
government toU-oiB&ce of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a Shoda§ika tax was imposed a.s also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax wiUihgly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. 

The Mali or flowerman was also an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
The temples w^ere also provided with Inam plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

'■'"it seems that the Dharmadayas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and mei chants and even extended to the most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following iioka 
in the Parafera Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

‘‘Having given to tbe I'^.and to temples i/20th and to 
Brahmins i/goth, the agrioattraist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture).” The mention olthfe i./3othi part of produce' given 
to Brahmins in this Snriti is dortoborated by what wo saw was 
prevalent in Sind^ , Three parts oiit id every hundred were there 
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■paid to' Brahmins in Dahar% days and the practice was con- 
tinued even during Maliomedan times by. Mahomed Kasim. ,,No, 
corroboration of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the Para^ara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawn to it in this place showing 
that it w'as a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hara emperor of Kanauj (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-fa.ther of Bhoja, Vatsa.raja, had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re-* 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue recoMs were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records weie on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bhurja tree and in the south 
it must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
vtee in a Salihaira grant dated §aka 93o,.{ioo8 A.D.) ^ 

I ■ 
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“ A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of the king." The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing dlways the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee on the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
clrinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was alwaj's measured as shown in our first volume 
(p. 133) and there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Maliomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. 1. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (PixameSvarlya Hasta) is mentioned, as 217 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
mentioned yhere no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned a.s ii Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is AghSta. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Sipritis that the boundaries of villages were alwa]^ defined and 
fiked and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

’ The chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col- 
j'lected was stored in every town and city under Government 
[ contTol. The pay of civirservants was in chdef part always paid 
in kind and only partiaBy inmoney. The taxes on trade brought 
in money but we may at once s» -riiat under such arrangerhents 
money circulation in Oveiy slate have been very limited. 
Even trade tran^tions were dh'feBy carried on by barter* grains 
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being the ordinary medium. We; have already seen this in 
Kashmir (VoL L p. 238) and practically tlie same was the condi- 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (E. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dramma 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the ^rimadMivaraha dramma and the Vigrahap^iya 
dramma. Adivaraha is, of course, the great Pratihara emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have struck coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and grand-son. It does not appear that 
min was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigrahapala was whose 
dramma is constantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was no-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere- The Vigrahapaliya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of Siyadoni. Even in the iimes of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. The Chandodi 
and the Haii§ikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
Sikkas also current at the same time. 

- ,A 3 id here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of. course; introduced in very ancient times- and probably from 
the Greeks- whether of the days ‘of .Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaSifetra of the time of Chandragupta by' Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
the chief coin Was the Niskha which was' h^l^pted in the ''days 
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of the Greek and &ka dominions and the word and coin dlnfim 
came into use. This w^ord is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word dramma in 
use which ds also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rtipaka in this period 

(Bhav. In. p. 68. V. E. loiu). This indicates that Rfipaka 
was almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rapee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that the art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the coin 
and the face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the Hali^ikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distiriguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that a-re mentioned are the half dramma 
and the VimSopaka, presumably the 20th part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, Kakini and Varataka. What lelation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen aimas WdS 
probably not then in existence*^ and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shoda§ika 
above mentioned as i/ifith part or anna. The Vi§vafiSa was in 
vogiie in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Militarv. 

We will now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
nobility and the gentiy^ It^ does not appear that there were 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Arab wiiters men- 
tion the Balhara alone entertaining a standing army and what 
is, more creditable as, frying it regularly, an achievement whieb 
'his latest representatives the MBmlkzs except in §ivaji's times 
could ^ not accomplish. But it seems to us timt the two other'. 

Petliaps SfiodaslM ineutioned befere.i»ay‘ be ol a dratnuia ‘ 

liJke the modem anna. 
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empires cf the period also kept standing armies viz,, the Prati- 
haras of KananJ and the Palas of Bengal and these too must 
have regularly paid their forces. 

These forces consisted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourth am the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. :T!ie Palas of Bengal, however, from the Bhagaipur 
inscription (L A. XV p. 305) had a fourth arm, so to speak, viz. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
could easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce wa.s carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 

But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were known for their excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
. their infantry. It is strange that an Arab writer says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry becau-^e his capital lies among 
inountains. We think, however, that the Rashtrakntas liad 
iK>t only many elephants but had much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of Aparanta or 
the Thana district. For. the Mahabharata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as born in Aparanta. 'Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the Bhagaipur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be maintained by the 
Pratihlras and the Rashtrakutas. Yet foreign horses were, no 
doubt,' superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import- of Persian and 
Arabian horses carried on by Arabs who. for^ this reason 
had always easy access to th« courts of the several kingdoms 
in India. 
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Where the army coissisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try'. But standing armies are proiie to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the Pratihara and the 
RSshtrakuta kings consisted mainly of men from their oivn 
countries. In fact, the l^ajputs and the MarSthas have 
always been marti?.! peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In Bengal the 
case seems to have l)een different. The detailed BhSgalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldiers from foreign 
countries such as KhaSa, Malava, Hum, Kulika, KamSta 
and Lata, besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and MarSthas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of Lita and MSlava 
in the list. For the people of Malava and Lata or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the maWe of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
*^pk cf Malwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar* 
tial character for various reasons by Mahomedan times. Nay, 
if is pertinent to point out that even though this inscriprion 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will be 
counted as a martial people. 

There were the usual officers in each arm and a commander- 
in-qlnef . The Bhagalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (MahisenSpati) and mentions hinr separately. He was 
thus the chief military officer over aU the arms and in immediate 
communication with the king, while there were SenSpatis under 
him for each arm. What the DauhsSdhya-sSdhanika was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we' have translated the word he w^ 
probably an officer entrusted witih the work of using cata- 
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ptilts and other military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. All the soldiers were paid out, of the. treasury monthly 
cash wages and from government graneries monthly ailotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have; also been' paid similarly 
or like the chief civil officers' given assignments of land. Tliis 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary^ record to ' deter- 
mine the nature of payment. 

There were, of course, the necessary complementary ■ depart- ■ 
ments such as transport, commissariat, espion-ige ere. We 
found an officer mentioned in Kashmir history called Maha- 
sadhanika (see Vol. I p. 209) though we do not find him men- 
.. tioned' in ■ the Bhagalpur inscription. We have the mention ' 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle ■ and an officer of spies. What is Gam%amika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration we have 
been able to discover; as also Abhipratipa who is neNt 
V"'- %entio-ned in the Bh%alpur grant. 

The army on the field was almost always led by tlje reigning 
IdngAh" person. In 'fact, in ancient times that was considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modern times when the Peshwas, almost all of them except 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modem warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 

It, is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important ^and_ usually _ began the^fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and Wght with his bow. 
most' terrible fighting was ‘that with thA elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the times a'lmost always extoT the Mngs'^ valour 
in attacking black masses of elephants and^breaBng^open, their; 
temples with the Mowswi their swbrSs the 

gmuhd p^rls stored therein ** a poetic*- * fan^y l!, fhe arf^of^,^ht- ;■ 
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ijig with elephants had .indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the %hters» The elephantlorce was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder .how the elephant ana could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we- shall have to speak later m in mr 
third volume. 

Tlxe death of the king or the commander on the battle-field 
almost always led to the defeat and the rtnining away of ,hP 
army." tins would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
pitriotism or even the feeling of nationrility had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king's and since the^ king 
for whom they were’ fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing” the"' struggle Such thoughts must always have 
dumped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian histoiy of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistana 
till the end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE, NINTH 'AND 'TENTH CENTURIES, A.D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In our Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, ilxt prosperity dxiA the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer* 
taiiily of the opinion that during the gth and the lolh centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
happiness than in any century of her known history whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country's situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the .dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically, was con- 
spidous by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country in stern opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strengtir 
in Hinduism or rather juvinated Aryanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modern days in which in every town and 
even tillage there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one another on the slightest religious occasion and even to 
„ fly at, one another's throat had not come into existence. There 
, no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
ride ‘T'eihples and proclaiming from high The everlasting 
disunion of, the people into which dread destiny has for, ever 
thrown India. ■ On the other hand '^ddlHsm^^h|d been entirely 
supplanted. The great phiiosophersflKSE^rik and .&iikara,^ 
had 'established the 'Vedic religion on a’^'fiia;liough new ^ basis 
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both ritually and spiritually. And the wonder is that r© Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou- 
sands when Hiiicn Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colofsal images of Buddha hewm out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed tempi® by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu tempi®. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached plac®. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
Maharfchtra nor the Pairjab or RSjputana. Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Hindu 
religion, worshipping in tempi® of Siva and Vishnu, Bhaga- 
vatl and Adilya or Gawia without any bias or ili-feeling ; 
for the philosophy of §.inkara which was preached in the 
,^ v,;,, i b^inmng of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
.the worship of these difierent deiti®, if sudihad existed at 
any time before. ^ 

: j* And finally %ve mast acW that within that Hinduism itsdf 
the great gul|„which now divides ^vfem from Vafehnavism and 
I, , Advadta from Dvaita had not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of Vaishnavism, RamSnuja and Madhva, lad yet to 
be born and the days when there were to he most pitiable wrang- 
lings between &va worslxippers and Vishpu worshippers, bet- 
; ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to come. The 
' disunion caused by these differenc® of worship and philosophy is 
not I®s deep than that caused by the animositi® between the 
foUovrers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disuriion 
which existed in prevjoas tim® viz., the struggle betw®n 

Hinduism and Bud&ian had, : "* * 

Perhaps it may be ^ object'^' riiat Hinduism though thw .the, 
sole religion of the peopte w^ not of such a high character as 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed, in many respects defective but "what we chiefly- 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity -of religious, belief in 
the people, a great, factor leading to their happiness. We are 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here ; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the difterences of religious beliefs causing deep- 
seated animosities that cont.ribute more to .the evil condition' 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that. the condition of India 
during these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader’s attention to- this unique condition 
of the country during the ninth and the tenth- centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the dm- 
sion of Indian societ}^ into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the flrst place there' were no . sub-castes then as 
liow. Brahmins thus all over India were then dne^ caste and the 
thousand and one sub-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were - the Kshatriyas 
and ¥aisyas all over India undivi.d-ed into sub-castes. There 
was no interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas ■ of the south 
as we have already shown. Even the '36 KuHs of Rajputs 
had act yet been enumerated. What a great source of strength 
and happine^ to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the Srixnaii Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karnatics to hate the Beccanis and both toi 
hate the Tamils ! What a great source of strength and happi* ■ 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the„Khatris or lie Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
^Madras Kshatriyas ! ! ! 

In the semnd place, there was m enmity or envy between the^; 
Brahmin and the Kshatriya or' between' the Kshatriya and the', 
Vai%a. -For, Anuloma marriage among those three higher ) 
''castes' was stiE practised,. They had# m doubt, ceased to take 
^§idm wives as in past centuries. Ac^rding to mt view th% 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For, the Sadra represented the 
DravidLan race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sahkara. 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among' the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a Vai§ya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatriya and 
VaiSya (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturaUy 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vai§yas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the c.xception of certain kinds 
such as beef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polutiou, learning the same Vedas and {wrfonning the 
same Vedic rites ! ! ! llie Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The Brahmin’s untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
aWe sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vttias to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and , 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part ■ 
of the people viz., the Stdras, the three higher castes were iround 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Though there was 
no inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of courae, out of coraideration the great class of out- 
castes or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a reader, but this is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptioi^ of the 
period, we have the Smritis theneelves to rely upon on this 
Subject. The later Smritis even, not to speak of the older, dis- 
tinctly allow such into^ining . Qf . coarse, intferdiiuiog was freelf 
allowed among the three h^ef castes aiid a Brahmm could 
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take food with ^ Kshatriyas and ■ Vai§yas withoiit^ any fear of 
losing caste ; but he could do^ so ' even with certain classes of 
the §Mras as the provisions of the Smritis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Smritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which' in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and the reader 
will be interested therein to find many things which he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smriti 
provisions which allow interdining with Sudras. . The Vyasa 
Smriti which"”seems to 'be the latest says that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, a coparcenoi' 
in cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these be 
^dras, incurs no sin.’* Now these SQdras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because they were more cleanly and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the ParaSara Smriti 
'which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is aHowable for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Northern 
India has arisen, wherein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and in the Deccan 
where Maratha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
§tdras who may be either Ardha-slris (parceners) or servants and 
the» are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the §fidras 'With- bonds of sympathy with the Aryans. 
The Vaiiyas were already agriculturists but the agricultural 
¥ai§yas had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with §!ldras. This was also another reason 
why Stdras occupying a high^ status were treated as fit for 
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inter-dining. In tact the Atri Smriti arid others allow even 
SrSdha and other rites to be performed by Sfldi'as and 
on such occasions Brahntins were expected to dine w 
The Atri Smriti declares, ” The Sudra is of two classes, 
can perform Sriddha and the other who can not. The first 
class of §2dra viz. Sraddhi is fit to be dined with, though the 
other is not.”* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely differing from that of the present day, wherein no Sfldra 
and even no Vai§ya and no Kshatriya is considered fi.t by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
with ! ! ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feeling is more rampant now than it could have been in the gth 
4nd loth centuries when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we win discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Bralunins, instead of gaining anything, have 
irather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cookingi 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich VaiSyas employ 
Brahaains as cooks and water bearers and it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a pri«t, a cook, a water- 
man and a be^r. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
sight, .a Brahmin cook preparii^ food for his Vailya master 
mid serving him too. yet keeping his higher caste purity 
umuliied by prohibiting any person even his master’s famiiy 
from entering the showka or the sacred ring round the cookie 
hearth 11 ■ 

; We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 
must have contributed to the happy condition of the country 
viz,, absence of b^g% Stands. One of the great 
defects ' of Biiddhisra was unqu^OonaMy its sanction of beg- 
giiig, nay, in fact, its organising fa ^a ry. When it allowed 
.to become,, a.; . Bhifehtt i. e. a be ^ng' monk 'and 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the numto of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness flocked to the Buddhist monasteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alnts to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
yasa is still to Ije seen in the Panjab arid TJ.P. where Sadhusroam 
and b<^ and even e.xact. Moreover, all castes w'ere allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-headed beggars and naturally 
Madras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. When Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
di^ppeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
, was too long in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of &uva and Vaishatva ascetics called Gosavis and Eairagis 
■who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to b^ or to accept 
alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were i»t 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a St riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. Tlie reason given 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
tiieir own priestly profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of arms and lastly the profession of 
Vailyas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that the 
socijj condition of Mediseval Hindu India rhscpuJ^ed beggary 
even by Brahmir® and necessarily by other castes. 

'' W'hile this evil arising from Bud^ian^ .the., two., 
great, good' rtswits' which Buddhto [sismapM , 
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in their full force and added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first place, Buddhism laid the strongest emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Karma for this purpose. 
No doubt, these two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them stroi^iy impressed on the minds of 
the mass of the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the pwple is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place, Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-establi^ed by the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
wiare not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving much trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which uffially are of a hi^er order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
kimw from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally appli©i to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merdiants or grandees only 
and these spent k.kh of rupees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly the ASvamedha and the RSjsuya performed by kings 
of kings only always led to devastating vrars and their stoppage 
“iTSS, indeed, a bluing and a souras of happiness to the people. 

Having heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the qth and loth centuries coatribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence of all religious | 
feuds, there being only or« religion in the country, by the ab-l 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being stiU loose and interdining | 
being still allowed between all ihe castes, by the almrce of ' 

iM^gary, of moral depravity and of animal sacrifices, we will’ 
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torn next to the economical condition oi the- country. This, 
could not but have been, most prosperous, because there m^as no 
foreign domination in the countrj' either external or internal. 
We will take it as .an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially of an external alien race, there is a 
constant drain out of the country in the fomi'bf tribute and' the ' 
emohiments of higher officials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every '■ 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and^ ■ 
benefits the do,minant foreigner. Even internal foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoilation. Maur^^as ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil The political condition of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideally good. There was no foreign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kanauj, Malkhed and Monghjnr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Chavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have' 
been felt as foreign. Similarly, the Rastrakttas properly ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordsMp was never felt where local kings were alowed to rale 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
travelier has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every ^ where by their own kings. Under such a political condi- ' 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so wel de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowroji and the condition of the country 
economically must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already) that the country from Kambaya to Saimur was 
thickly populated and well cultivated. . 

The system M qvd_^^ administration has a great infiuence on 
the happiness of the people and on thii score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
ali bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the, 
actual produce. When there was no produce owir« to famine 
there was no ret’cnue to be paid. Cash payment is convenient 
to the government ; while payment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of govermnent being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unknown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very’ lightly especially 
on the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and ‘ 
robbers were most rigorously dealt vrith and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it tan undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing witii: The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
teve their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constantly sufierrf from such 
foreign inroads in her hfotory. The Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Ku^ans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the HQ^, the Arabs, had 
over-mrj India tefore. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
, ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathh^ pmod and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objectei that there was constant 
waging of war ^tweon the Juzr ard the Balhaia, between the 
Ifoccani and the Ber^ali. T^ese wars, were not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms and were consequently not waged 
with that ferocity with whidt the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many <onsiderations whidi impelled 
civilized and humane treata« 3 it .and as we actually see, the 
kingdoms were never mught to; be subverted. Even if Kanauj 
■'was sometkn« seized by iiat4aiS''!0t''Mkhed by Pamiris, the 
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seizure was only temporary, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars might 
be compared with wars which were waged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and later between England. France, Germany and Spain. 
They were wars waged between peoples of the same race, the 
same religion, and the same civilization and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of territory. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India in the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Indians had learnf 
the method of devastating an enemy’s country in order to weaken 
him ; for we find from an inscription that the Rastakfita 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality KuSasthalior ground overgrown with Ku& 
grass. The evil, however, was always restricted in time and not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and we may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interfere with the general prosperity or happiness of the people. 

On the contrary, in our view these wars contributed in their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a| 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit! 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as courage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from ; 
becoming effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. We have already 
stated that India need not and could not be one state ,• its 
division in consequence of physical pecfiliariti® and the 
different development, of the |)eople in language and in cuatoms 
into foar or five fatgo states was natural. Thus the ninth and 
SS 
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How in the next century it fell a met 
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1--.THE SOLAR' AND LUNAR- KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS. 

[We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lnnar races of Kshatiiyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselvos. It ■ 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in X914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the PurS-nas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory remarks we give the aforesaid paper beIo%v without any change,] 

It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter’s most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Pargiter has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the Purinas 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Puranic genealogies can afford material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that material can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Dravidian or that, 
the Lunar Kshatriyas had their original kmgdom at AJOalfcabaif \ : 
or Prayaga. Indeed, according to my vfew* Me. Parpte hfS ,. 
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attached too much weight to the Purams and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
ail. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the Mahabharata and the 
Rimayana I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal Puranas and co-ordinated the facts according to my 
ovm light. But I more particularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature for the study of vriiich Macdonell’s Vedic Index proved 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
study it carefully. On this material I hav^e come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society vith the hope that they will be found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 

In two important matters nsy way of looking at things differs 
from that of Mr. ftirgiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the PurSnas as Kshatri5m tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more v'alue to the Purams 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
Stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin trmJition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. They came from 
the same race and even femily as appears clear from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to each other in the same 
relation as the Teutonic noblemen in the middle ages, the eider 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were equally interested in exaggerating the glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The .Kshatriyas extolled the 
holiness of the Brahmkis #e Brahmins extolled the prowess 
and liberality of the Kshatn^s. la short, there is very little 
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discrimimtioB to be made in the reliability of BrahmiB or K^atii- 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more nor less 
than any other hnman traditions. The Brahmins or the Ksha- 
triyas were certainly not more cnipable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient Rishis composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we fed sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years ( 5,000 at least 
according to my view). The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo- Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the Itih^-Puram re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itiha^ was the account of parti- 


cular kings or events and Purana was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chald®a, or Palestine. 'Iheir recitation was made the caste- 
duty of the Sttas, or sons born of Brahmin women by Ksha- 
triya fathers. Itihisa-Purana was a branch of study even for 
Brahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in ^ foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to learn 
Kshatriya 'tradition. . In the Chhandogya Upanishad we have 
the .NSmda-Sanatkum’ara dialogue wherein &matkum3m asks 
Narada;'' have » you stuped "M, have 'sti|died the 
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j^veda " answered Nirad “ the Yajarveda, the S5niav«ia, the 
Atharva, the ItihSsa-PurSna, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war ” and so on. This clearly shows that even 
Brahmins studiedltihasa-Purana. But it was the special duty of 
SQtas and the reputed reciters of the Piiranas, viz., Lomaharshana 
and his son were Satas. Even now modern Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhatas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
genealogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have tlieir Bhatas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them. at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aiyans had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fell 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kdiatriya kings durii^ Buddhist or Greek or Sika times had 
ho interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. Darii^ sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahtmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas atwi re- 
constructed the PurSnas, the materials before them were meagre 
hud incoherent. Hence while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the PurSnas are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrast- 
wortihy. 

This brings me to the second point of difference in my stand- 
point of view. I look upon the PurSnas as the last in the list of 
our authorities in this study. The information they give is, no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that, information is garbled, is uncon- 
n^ted and incomplete, and is distorted so as to suit new ideas. 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
, arrange the authorities in this study in the following order, an 
order which is at once their pscopeir order in point of priority of 
time as well as priority of valn&i Bor, it will be easily oonc^ed 
that whatever. Is more artc^t'jS'also inore reliably, To ^peak 
in Indian form be the rafo. af ffwna- 
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ties for the constructios of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(1) The Rigveda . — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajuroeda and Sdmaveda . — llxese are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

{3) The Brdhma^as . — As coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Veddhgas . — By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, they are valuable. They are also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmanas. Vedangas include Yaska, 
PSnini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Sutras. 

(5) The later Setras, viz., Grihya and Dhanna. 

(6) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The infonnation which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hKusay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(f) The MahSbharata . — ^The date of the last or present edition 
of the MahabhSrata according to my view is abont 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writms, 

(8) The Harivamiha.—Jma. 

(9) The Ramayana of Vaimiki.-^-Jhe date of the present fom 
of the poem is about loo B.C. 

(10) The Pura ^. — ^Their dates range from 300 to 900 A.!C« 
and ikey naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

, "■'V ■■ 

Ihia is the ordac of our authorities we must tiy to com- . 
bine all the historical information tl|ey ^ere state- 
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vagaries of the Purtnas can be checked and one is thus alone 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall have to do^ 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the Purims. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authoriti^. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordiimted in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considerations of 
futures and of langu^e with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attach®! 
to thdr conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 

I must lastly notice another piece of evidence which will be 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 
it not directly. I think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to. a vesry large extent, the modem history of the discovery and 
cotonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
in dvilization, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the laai. 

I, The migration or Aryans from some unknown country in the 
i»rth to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I ilunk, 
and it is stated tterein that the Aryans came to Sapta-Sindhu 
but Aingra Mainyu visited that land with serpents and heat. 

, In this we have sure evidence that one branch of the Aryans 
cmne to India and settled there. Ihdr hfetory must iratarafly 
very greatly resemble the history of the colonization of America 
, with its oft-recurrii% struggle with the native races but some- 
/times with the co-operation and wilMng consent of the milder 
peoples thereof ; and with its intemedne strife between the 
different settlers themselves. The hfetoty of America during 
■ the first stages, therefore, in my view, has much importance by. 

« ,.way of anak^ and we qirmnlt it' k onr kqoiry wih ' 
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Having so far st?Aed the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attached to tl:cm I pro- 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatiiyas of India in the following pages. 

The first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India by tlio Aryans. To put it in 
a different 'way two hordes of Arxvans crane into India, of course, 
from the north-west, different routes and at different times. 
This fact is, disclosed both ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tmdition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoernle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson 'has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modern Sanskrit -born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, VoL I, page 358). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

** These languages, according to l)r. Hoernle, were brought to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbuipore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modern representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi '' (page 325). 

Hris conclusion suggested' by a comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-born ^vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
c»rrol»rated by the conclusions arrivc 4 at from etlinological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risky took etlmologicai iiieasure- 
ments at the time of the Census of igox and found that the 
people of the Punjab sind Rajastmi were undoubted Aryai^s 
with long heads and prominent noses. Invthe. ■'United Provinces 
he found mediuih heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked u|X)n their people as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians* 
Now the Aryans who mixed with" th® ©lavhitoiB of the Unitai 
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Provinces must have been Aryans of a cliiiereEt type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so that tlictir mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into Iiidia^ 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second came insubsequeni:!}’ like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dra\1dians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of tliis vusi tract. Row this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in rriy ^iew were the two races 
which are known as the Sede.r rjid Luiie.r races of Ksliatriyas 
from Mahabharata onwp.rds. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a. speech of olirikrislina. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the Sabliaprxvrt v/licn the latter 
proposes the performance of RIjasuya sacrifice. “ Of the two 
'races of Kshatriy^is bom from the sun and the moon there arc 
at present in India loi families and of these families tlie Biiojas 
of the Lunar race are the most luimerous and occupy tlic middle 
land/' This shows that the Kshatriya families of Indi'.i in Epic 
'times ' ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying' the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we areTortified in believing that the first race of Aiy’an invaders 
was what was subsequently crJled the Solar mcc, tliat it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second r?xe of 
f.; Itshatriyas which came into India subsequrntly md whicdi wr.s 
later on called the Lunar race came through ivcxiiinir ;vtid liki't 
a" wedge shoved itself through the territory of iiie S:iras\r'Oi or 
_ Ambala downwards as far south as JU;thiawar mid jnltbiilf itre ur 
toven further south, covering many Bhoja^ kiiigiliOHi e.qxcially 
’'U the-' ^uraseni, Chedi, M^^^dha' and Yidarbha kingdoms and 
’■ Yidava kingdom of Dwarka. ^ We shall try to see htw far 
' this condusioB finds mppott in the Kgveda about the thne, of 
■ yt^hiclif o'f cotii^, th^e invastons mtist have taken place. 
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The chief people cif whom the Rigveda frequently speaks are, 
as is perhaps well-known, the Bharatas, ■ Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many scholars, native as w^ell as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar nice which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces fonns the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difliculty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and in a proper 
manner. I found that this Bharadi was an entirely different king 
from the Daiisliyanci Bharata uf kiter da\’s. I accidentally came 
across the follo'wing §lokas in the B,1iagia’ata .-uid was struck 
to see that the itlea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagavata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says : — 

gO ?t: I 

5I5!|!?f|£T?5iei ?5g?r! lUK 

g?qr€r? sriFTFTJTiT 11 11 

I I 

*?R??5=5f*Tn; II II 

TransL Priyavrata was a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son was Agnidlira and his son was Nabhi and his 
son was Rishabha who is believed to have been born of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas. The eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharata w'lrsha/* In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing lias already been stated ; 

• m This clearly shows that India 

is catted WFMf from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 
first Manu, This tradition recorded in the Bhagavata is also 
' found in the Vayu Purina where the line of Svlyambhu\^ 
Manu is described in detail. Priya^uata dividoi the world of 
seven Dvipas among Ms seven sons. Agnidhra got Jambu- 
dvlpa and divided' it among his, Nlbhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Ksliabha gave Bha.rata, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Sajrs Y5yu chap. 33. 

cJWlT? qivf m Hiiii n o ^ jj 

Thus the tradition ol lI'iIs country being called Bharatavarsha 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of the first Mann and not to 
Bhamta, the sou of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name is given in the same 

Viyu Puram wheriun Eharaia is identiih.^d witli IJaiiii himself, 

^rr^T ti^ri i 

!?5ir?fF I JI3'4?5T !1 

aq g?[r<cT !1 il 

The Matsya Puraiia gives the same story and repeats this very 
§loka. This shows that Bharata was also identified with 
Mann in later tradition. But he never is* we must remember* 
The king whose name the kmd now bears is iie\w 
thought to be Bharat?., the son of Dush 3 T.nta and Sakimtall* 
but is aiw?.ys another king much earlier who w^as bom of the 
first Mann or w&s 'Mann himself. In the Ninikta to which re- 
ference IS given in the Piiram!. §lokas I found that Yaska in- 
terprets Bharat?, as Aclitya or the Sun liiiiisdl ( \ 1 ® 

ifW iTft# ). This dien is the tradidon of the Nirukta 

and the Purams. We sliail find that the Rigi/eclic tniditioii is 
ako the same and that it frequently speaks of this Bliamta and 
not the later Dausliyanti Bhar/.tr. as I will presently show, 

Tlte diiliculty iili/tn whif:h nr;tiim..lly presents itself is solved. 
India is called noc from a king of the later 

Ksaatriya race but horn a , king of the earliest 
Kshatriytis who entered India. Here ,we have zn analogy’* 
from American history. , America' was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes ' of people and in dif ereiit directions 
just' as it happened'^ m India. ■ The Spaniards,, the .Pcm- 
tuguese, the Italians -and the,Frra.c^ were the pioBeers of dis- 
covemrs ol America* They wa all of the Latin race; The sub- ■ 
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sequent discovereirs were the Dutch and theEngiish who, natural* 
ly went northwards and came to. Northern, America.' ,'They were 
of the Teutonic race. The whole hemisphere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian, discoverer, who fiist set 
his foot on the Soiithenii Continent and. the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands., , The ho,nour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs tO'A„merigo and his name , 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was exactly similar, in India. ^ Bliarata 
was famous king of the first Kshatriyas who-came to- India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subseque,nt,iy known in Epic . times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas gradually, overspi-ead the, land' from 
the Indus to the Gandaki or Sadanira, the boundary, of the 
kingdom of Mithha. This is exactly what'- appears - from the 
Kgveda, our eldest and best authority, as-, I ,now'proceed to„ 
show. 

The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index VoL II page 95. '' Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the Rigv^eda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection with 
Sudasa and Tritsus, while in the sixth Msndala they are asso-. 
ciated with Divodasa/* Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Yasishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharata.s. 
Now according to hiter trradition the Vasishthas w^ere never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmatioe of the view th?.t these Bharatas ' were 
the people who subsequently were called the Solar ICshatriyas and 
the Vasishfhas who appear -also to be called . Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the ^gveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasishfihas and it is but, „ 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein. ■■ 
veda vii, 33, is verj’' interesting in this connectbii. Tt 
in the fight with the ten kings called 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks asinider but ¥asi$Mlia by his 
strength and prayer becaine their leader and mack them 
victorious. ( f mm i 

^ ifc w fkm || ^ ii) 

In this hymn the birth of Vasislitha from tlie diirj, god BlaitrS- 
Y&mm and the Apsaras UrvaS is also merit ioiiecL \hsishtlia is 
thus already a mythical person. and. Ixirii of gods. He sawd the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly. Bborrate/s fire is fre- 
quently spoken of in different places in the Rigvttla. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast with the Disas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata’s fire must have k^scome a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religion. In Rigvexia vii» 8 
this Bhamta's fire is mentioned as also the origiiKil king Bharata 
( s 1 cnert ii v it ), 

" This is Bharata’s own fire, ho who dtieated Puni in tettle." 
In this sentence we liave a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Pfiru. Under the 
word Psru Macdonnell refers to this hjonn and seems to inter- 
pret P®a as the wdl-known king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dushyaata, who is one of the five se>ns of Yaj’Sti and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
PoruB. But the &tapatha BrShmana explains in one place 
that Para in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Xlac- 
donell remarks that the Poms had been forgotten w far in the 
days of the ^tapatha that Puru had become an Asura-Rak- 
^asa. I have already said that the authority of t!te BrShraanas 
as coming Immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of Rishis who had some touch with the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than ail later authorities. In my opi- 
nion the §atapatha Brahraana is here correct and this Pfira 
whom Bharata defeated must have been some aborigiaal king. 

■ He cannot be the Para who was a son of YaySti and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Pfira could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata who was a Mng of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came to India. The Lunar Puru came into India 
later and the Pfira in ttis hymn whom Bhamta conquered can- 
not have been that Para Tmt some Asura or Rikshasa. On6 
ttdng is at least apparent fn>m this that if you take by Pfira, the 
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Pam of the Lunar race, this Bharata ;assuredly 'is'aot his des- 
cendant Thus Bharata whose, Ag-ni is spoken 'of so 

frequently in, the Eigvecla is entirel}^ a different .and ■ a much 
earlier king of a difierent race who^ fought with Puru. . 


This is a digression/ but an important and necessary digres- 
sion. To return to our subject, Vasishtha's hjunns (vii, 33, and 8) 
show that Bha.rata is the name of a king in the Rigveda/ that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
ratas whose Piirohita was Vasislitlia. The next .most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas. is Sudasa whose 
battle with the ten kings on the banks of the Parushnl is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of Yasishthatm., Mgveda' vii, 83 
as also in vii, 18. I will speak of this 'battie further, on., ' But 
SiidSsa in hymn vii, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
■with the ten Mugs or expressly mentioned therein and: 

the Bharatas are also mentioned in vii, 83- as dej.ected in 
or the battle with the ten kings. Other important" kings pre-- 
Qumably Bhawitas whom Vasishtlia speaks of (Rigveda vii, 19), 
are Punikutsa and Trasadasyti as I shall show later on/ I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala .iii^ 
wherein also the Bhamias a.re mentioned: expressly 'and by a 
Mshi whose name is very important. 


This third Miuidala consists of liyians entirely composed by 
Vi^vamitra a.s Mandala vii consists of h3nnns Vasi^tha or 
his descendants. The first: relevent hymn in the ftird Mandala 
is 23., This hymn is, however, said to be composed by Deva- 
!§ravas and Devavata, two Bharata kings. The Bhamtas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, viz., DevairaTas and Devavata on 
the banks of the Drishadvat! and Apaya and Sarasvatl.** 
This clearly shows that the Bharatas extended their occu- 
pation of ihf.: laud as far as llie Sarasvatl in the time of the* 
two kings. The next h3TOn is iii. 33. It is a very ■ Sequent 
hymn addressed by ViSvamitra to the two iiyor$ .YipaSi 
and Satadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined., Protebly Bha-. 
ratas had arrived at the confluence two, 

expedition and finding the swift 
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Vi§vamitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
water not touching even the axles of their carts . ( ®r^: 

¥R3rn%: ). “ As soon as the Bharatas have pa,ssed over 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.” ( 2}^ ^TOiT; 

iTotnraTW |J=sf^5r: l ). The third interesting hymn 
is hi. 53- In this hjmn Vi^vamitra is represented to have 
agisted Sudasa by his prayers to Indra, ( 

?gJ?raflTS|2Tt2ra ). . Ho even says that his prayer it 

was which saved the Bharat;-, people. ( 

2TR!^ 5Ri^ ). Three or four 'things, therefore, appear clear 
from this hynrn. First, the Bhai-ata peoj-ile had already become 
very numerous, they being called . (We have al- 

most an echo here of the prus(,‘nt 2Tf?5rf^ ). Secondly, their 
king was Sudisii and that Visvamitra of the Ku§ikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Hero we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the' later Riranic tradi- 
tion about Vi^vSniitra. He was bom of the KuSkas (whe- 
ther they were- Kshatriyas is not here apparent). Visvamitra 
act«i as priest to the same Sudasa whose family priest has 
already been shown to be Wisishtha. Vasishtha and ViSvimi- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishtha and VifivSmitra 
as his friends. Visvamitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as Sudasa and RSma and HariS- 
cfliandra who, according to Vedic tradition, purchased Sunah- 
§^a to redeem his son Rohita from a vow to Varum. 
ViSvamitra saved this SunahSejia by praying to Varu^a 
and adopted him as Devatata or given by the gods. §unah- 
§epa’s hymns are to be found in ]^veda Mandaia I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of the Braiimanas. Vi^vSmitra 
is- a , person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas, tod also in that of the Solar E^jatriyas of the Epic days 
and' thus we' are fortified in our condasion. that .they are tlie 
same people..'~'-SudSsa is. a, .Wtarata.'.king in the Vedas and' 
■he, is a Solar ..king iii the -PiM^asT '-.His.' story is givto in th$ 
RSmaya^a Uttarakanda Chap. ..65,.. where VSimikijtellfe -^ia- 
trwghna that 'SudSsa was- 'one- ofphis, ancestors, and. that his 
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grand-son quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtha and became 
who again appears to have been assisted by ViSvS- 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha and ViSvSmitra 
continues throughout the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vasi- 
shtha assists Sudasa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Parushm and ViSvamitra assists him in his eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
VipaSa and the Sutlej. I may add, ViSvamitra always 
%ures in the Bharata or Solar race hLtory, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 

The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodasa is mentioned. This Mandala 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by BharadvSja Barhaspatya or BharadvSja, son of Brihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bharata, the Bhtrata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king Divodasa more than once. It also 
mentions Bharadvaja himself. (cf)%tir p I 

viRSTSTW I 5, «Tri^*Tr% JTRcfr fw i 

t ig, sr ^ sTicTf j air ^ ^ 

ifr^ I 41. ) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vedic Index) that DivodSsa who is always spoken of in the 
!Kgveda as the father of Sudasa should be associated with 
BharadvSja while his son is always spoken of with Vasishtha 
and Vi^vSmitra. But I do not think there is matter here for 
surprise, llie Vasishthas were undoubtedly the Purohitasof 
the Bharatas. They> phiinly appear a) from the Wgveda itself. 
But that does not prevent o&er Rishis coming in religious 
relations with the Bharatas. V^vamifra does so admittedly * 
with Sudlsa and so might Bharadvaja come in contact with Ms 
father DivodSsa. It is curious to sec that the contact of 
BharadvSja with the Solar race p)eople appeara also in the 
RSmSyaisa wherein the same ifehi or his descendant- comes in 
in the story with his affection for Rima and Bharata and hs • 
friendship with 'their fafher. \ • 

35 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the Kgvcda are the oldest Aryans mho 
came to India ami spread over the land from the Indus east- 
ward as tar as the Sarayu which is mentioned in three Mgvedic 
hymns. Their Kshis were Vaskhtha ,omd YiSvamita and 
BhamdvIJa, actors in the story of the Raiiiayana also and other 
legends of tile kings of the Solar race. The kings of the Bharatos 
riieationed in the pgveda am Bharata* DivodSsa, Siidisa, 
Deva&avi and Devavdta and probably Pnrnkutsa and Trasi-* 
dasyu ; and Ikshvaku ; and finally, we find, in one hymn of the 
tenth Maiidala Rima himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Ninikta, is the Sun and he is also Mann and again a king of the 
first Kslmtriyas who came to India, of the first Manuk race ac- 
cording to the Piiranas. Siidasp. is a Solar race king, as 
Chapter 65 Uttarakinda already noticed, wherein the son of 
Sudlsak story' is related. He was about to curse Vasislipui.* lait 
was prevented by his wife who implored him to remember tha,t 
¥asishtha was their family priest. The §!oka in the KSmiyaM 
is as follows 

SWF II 

In this who becvme with feet blackened by the 

water taken for the curse, is &;id to be a son of Saudasu, who 
again is said to be an ancestor of §liatriighiia* And a Sudisa 
is actually found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar race with 
His son^ Kaliiilsha|»*da though his father is not Divodasa of the 
Vedas. " I am of opinion that the Puranic genealogy musl be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
Rigvedic tradition which makes Sudasa a son of Divodlsa 
and a grandson of Pijavana/ BivodSse and SudSsa are found 
in Lunar race genealogies but the Mgvedic Sudisa is un- 
doubtedly a Solar Idng ; for his Purohita is Vasishtha both ac- 
^wding to the Rigveda and flie RfcxSyana. And hence Sudlsa’s 
‘ father Divodlsa must al^ ,be, treated as a Solar Mng. ' Next 
.';^rukutsa and Trasadasyu W'&lar race kings in the Purip 
gehealpgies, and^ they aril 'found 'fidwhere 4se And we Imve^a' 
conhmation of the same in' the statement ol the &tapatha 
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Brahmaiia (see Vedic Index) that they were Aikshvaka kings 
or kings of the raet* of Iksh'vakii. Thus the names of the original 
Eliarata and hirer kings as identified by the BrahmaDa and 
Ptiraiia traditions coupled with their association with the Pnro- 
Vasishtha make it almost coin^dncingly clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda are the Solc.r race Ksaatrh^as of the Epics, 
These Bhaitatas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
ea,st as AyodhyS even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion that the Rigvedk A.ryan& had not gone 
mindi beyond the Ganges. But the fact iiovr found that the 
Sarayii* the river of A\’‘odhya is mentioned thrice in the Rigvecla, 
makes it clear that they had alreadt^’ spread that far. The 
mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of Ayodhya, in the tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Aryans might even have gone still eristwe.rd as far as Mithila 
which though not mentioned in rhe Rigveda is associated with 
Gotama ; for Gotam^*- is i*epresento(i to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Ksliatriyas, as Vasishtha is of the Ko&ila Kshatriyas 
and Gotama, the husband erf Ahalya, is a Vedic Rishi and the 
composer of Vedic hymns. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first Ar3^aii invaders of India, triz,, the Bharatas 
later called the Solar Kshatriyas and henct^. we see why their 
languages at both ends, viz., the E?.stern Hindi and the Panjabi, 
am allied to each other. 

IIa\diig so far spoken of the Bharatas or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bbarata who gave his name to the 
whole countiy, viz., Biia’ratav«arsha and their subsequent kings 


* Tbe Sarayu is merit ioneU isi tliree Vedic hymns (Vedic Index). In 
the note on Srirayw Mac *10111161 thinks that it is the A3’“odhya river ; but 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholar© that it is the Kramu or 
Knrrma of Algbanintan. In v. 6^. it seems to be an Afghaalstan river. 

Bnt In X, 64, it is associated with and and must be 3 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it is apparently a large river and seems 
also to be the river of Ayodhya. It may be stated here that Haralvaity 
md Hamyti are also rivers o£ the Zend people. These probably are old_,.’;:;'^ ’ 
Aryan names which the Indo-Aryans In their new setBement in India 
assigned to Indian rivers, much as they did m America 
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DivodSsa and Suclasa, Punikutsa and Trasadasyii and their 
Kshis, Vasishtha and Vi^vimitra, Gotama and Bharadvaja, 
we will go cm to c:onsider the history of the advent and progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invadere, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Rigvedic people but they evidentiy 
appear to be a later one, although of the same nice, language 
and religion. Their history' rc^semblcs very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch a.nd the English settlers 
in America. These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 
the French, lived generally in friendly relations with the a|3ori- 
gines. Nay, they had regular treaties with what were called 
the Fiye Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them w'cre often long and 
bloody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the Frendh 
and appropriated the whole of the northern portion of America, 
which has now become Teatofiic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
*? invaders and is often now appropriately styled Latin America. 
Their religion, though .Christian, was and still is different from 
the religion of the subsequent invaders, viz., the English and the 
Dfetch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
' America by the Teutonic and I-atin Aryai© of the west wOl show' 
t; ; hotv strongly it corresponds with the history of the colonization 
,.,of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. ■ 

: , ' ,, The first Aryans who came to .India were the Bharatas of the 
' ^veda and we hw identified them on strong grounds with the 
^lar race .Ksltatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
; second horde of Aryan settler? with the Lunar Ksdiatriyas of the 
Epics and the PurSnas is still more certain and complete. The first 
fatet which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the TarvaSas, the Anus, the Dm- 
hytis and the Purus are mentioned in the Kgveda very freqttently 
and" often together. The .first two «m.’toentioned together stiU 
bftenm- They were, therefore, ia!ll®d races and the first 
fwo were particularly allied. toentiorted sometimes 
in the singular and sometimes the plnrar which shows that 
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Yadn and Tiirvafe and Anu, Druhyu and Plim .were:' individual 
kings who ga-ve their na^mes to the races sprung 'from them. 
Here there is a. clear coincidence .with and' confirmation of the 
Epic and Pnranic version according to which ■they were the five 
mns of Yayati, an ancient king of the Lunar rACe. Yadn and 
' Tiirva& . .were .Yayaths sons by his first 'Wife ..DevaySni, the 
daughter' of §iikra and the other three were -Ms sons by his 
second wife §annishtha, the daughter of 'the Asura. or Persian 
king 'Vrishapa,rva.n. Hence; while sometimes all are mentioned 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and Turva§a. only are 
spoken of together in the Rigveda. The Purana.s and the Epics 
give the name Tiirva^a of the Rigveda* as Turvasii ; but, I 
think, they do so to bring it in consona.nce^with the other four 
names which end in u. The identification is otherwise complete 
and tills little difference cannot count. The second fact of im- 
portance is that the Rigvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vedic Rishis sometimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. This clearly indicates that these people came Later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlers. They, howajver, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This also explains the Pnranic tradition that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas many times fought ^ with the Solar Ksha- 
tiiyas and eventually became supreme lords of the middle land* 
I will now proceed to set forth detailed proofs of these state- 


ments from the Rig\arfic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent and progress of tliis second race of Kshatriyas; 

' ’The ancient ancestor of thc?se Kshatriyas according to 
^ the -PuTlnas, Purnravas. Now Purfiravas is also a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there a mythical per^n. He probably lived 
in the Himalat^as and maiTied tlie heavenly nymph ■ UryaSi. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This clearly indicates that he was a 
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pmg Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kuras so to speak, acrording to the Pnrams, ns also 
according to the BrShmams. Tliis shows that the anc.(*siors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived beyond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from tlienct*. PurQrvas' son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahusha, names of whicit mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was YaySti who married 
two wives, DevaySni and SarmishthS according to the Purims 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds support from the Eigvala as already 
t stated. This Yayati is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Kgveda. He appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled. like a 
wedge in the previous .-^ri’an settlement, alxmt the region of the 
Sarasvati or £« we might say Amb;da. 

It must here be stated th?.t the story of the Purinas, that 
YaySti ruled in Prayiga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must l>e rejected as a later 
fhffljry started by the last editors of the PurSnas. Mr. Pargiter 
seeans to accept it ; but it appears to me that this stor>' conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Rigvedic references : and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
Bordi-west and gradually spread themselves over the land is more 
^bable. As I have alijady said, whore the Purinas and Rig\’ed:i 
copffict, greater credence ought to be given to the IKgvfdic ver- 
f don. Now in fee Kgveda w'e liave a distinct mention Pfiru 
was settled on both the hanks of the Sarasvati {lRig\ «I:'. \ii, 
96). Para, therefore, could not have got tlie middle land aluHit 
Allahabad according to the Purinas. And how could he come 
I to occupy the banks of the Sarasvati ? For the other portions 
bf India were also, according to the Pargms, given to his four bvo- 
.'.'thetd; 'The Puranic version must have' become current about 
V, 30b Ad>- naturally enough. By ' that time the Indians had lost 
memory of the Aryans having come from beyond the Hima- 
layas arid their land from ' the b^'nning was what they had 
ocoained so long. The ceo^ of their land was at PrayS^ in 
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Purailic days. They saw that Rama, their- greatest hero, was at* 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and they thought' Ayodhy a was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Krishxia belonged to Mathura, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of the Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister Yaugandharayana by Gunadhya in his Brihat- 
katha), belonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi’ more correctly. 
Hence they represented Prayagi: as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic division of Bharatavarsha among the 
sons of YaySti does not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to them. As Mr, Pargiter has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A. S., 1914), Pura got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Puranic \’er.sion of Yayati's division of India and 
the Paunu'iis were then stiimme a. bout Allahabad... Yadti got the 
south-wist and they \v(!re in the south -west at that time occupy- 
ing Katliiawar and Maharashtra and UJjain. Turvasu got 
south-east and, axcording to tlie Puranas, the Pandya, Chola and- 
other kingdoms of the south belonged to Turvasu's line. Druhyu 
got the west and Ami the north. The Anavas were according 
to tlie Purims the ancestoi's of some of tlie Punjab kings, while 
Druh}ni, according to them, v/as the ancestor of tlie Gandham 
and other western people. Mr. Pargiter himself hereafter 
observes : “ These positions agree with the subsequent notice of 
the Yadavas and the Anvas (page 274). In my opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and Ptnis and Turva^s which 
misled the last editors of the Parana's into this story of Yayiti 
ruling in Prayaga and dividing the Indian enmpire among his sans 
in the particular manner. The last positions of the Solar- and 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodliya and Prayaga, were taken to be: their 
first positions by these last editors of the Puranas, becau^- they 
had no idea whatever of the real course of hfetorjL viz., that 
the Aryans spread from the north-west to^the south-east and 
south. But ' Purfirava, even according to tht Pura^s, was 
north of the Himalayas about Gandhamldana, the region- 
assigned subsequently to the Uttara Kurus, ■ and. ■ hfe , 

grandson were protebly still there. Yayati’^ mm 
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Tnrtia and. PQni probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race spread south-east and south 
which were not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, i. e., in the 
Panjab and in Oudh. I think Dr. Grierson’s theory bsised on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
■ origina .1 seat ne3.r the Upper Doab and the sacred river Saras\'ati 
• seems to be supported by the oldest evidence of the Rigveda 
and is more probable tlihn the last Puramc version that it spread 
from AHahaM westward towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a ncctssary and im- 
portant one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first by tlic Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, 96 
. ( 15CW: ) a hymn to Sarasvati, , 
Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved ite civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans ; flouririied in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure, Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
it beyoM, the Himalayas by GUgit and Chitral and perha}B from 
about the MSnasa lake and not by the usual pass in the nortb- 
virest, viz.,, the Khyber. For it appears even from the BrSh- 
mams that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially jiure. . (See Vedic 
Ind^x under Kurij.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral "■words are still in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in 
jthe Vedic hymns and which survive only in a. corrupted state in 
’ ^he. plains of India.” {Imp. Gaz. Voi. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence <»f the Kgveda, the Brlhmanas and tie actual present 
state; of the Himalayan langu^es lead one to believe that the 
Lunar pafple of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the ri^oii about the Sarasvati. or modem Srhind through 
Himalayan passes, and thenefe spread elsewhere. Taking Ais 
fact as our basis we •vrih now.proeited to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races, as disclosed ^^vedic hyinna. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is Rigveda i, io8. This is addressed to the two gods, Indra 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, " Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the Turvaias, the Drahyus, the 
Anus, and the Purus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you.” 

btct: fW’^rr m zticotsit gcRq- 1 1 || 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, Turva§as, Druhyus, Anus and Purus had become 
peoples. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be noted that the 
Eishi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Angirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact I will exphiin later on. 

The ne.xt point of importance is that these allied races of tiie 
Aryans came into conflict \vith the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatriyas in different regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the same DivodSsa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic Kshis as a generous 
doorr. His favourite appellation in the !^veda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is Rigveda ix, 6i vei'se 2. " Indra broke the castles 
and towns of Sambara, for the sake of pivodasa and then 
$nnote Yadu and Turva§a ” (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) g^: ^ ^ 

Here is a reference to the aid of India given to 
DivodSsa to conquer his aboriginal enemy §ambara and then 
his Aryan enemies TurvaSa and Yadu. There is another 
reference to a fight between Aryan Bharata kings with Yadu 
and TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in which lie Bharata 
kings are said to have been killed, a hymn already iK>tic®i,,»t«., 
l^veda iv, 30 ( W ^Tf •T^sTWlTr 5 l?*# M 

36 , • ■ ■■ . 
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iMvj II ^ m qT?xr: i 

1%^?: n 1C U ). But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fight called 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashish&a and given in his Mandala, viz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudlsa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his Purohita Vashishtha and five 
aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Aadu, 
TurvaSa, Anu, Druhyu and Paru. It wa.s fought on 
the banks of the Parushm or the modem Ravi of the Panjab. 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, i8. The Vcdic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But 
even the Vedic Kshis in their hymns to their gods could not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, i8, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and amtains a virdd descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sudlsa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fuUy ihtelligible but it appears certain to most 
ITedic schokre that Sudlsa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
I^ued against him on the banks of the Parushni, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashiditha's praise of 
Indra, drowned his enemi® and many of these were killed. 
SadSsa was first in a difficult pli^t and the ten kmgs hoped to 
ftonder him but after all, the river suddeidy submerged them 
as th^ were to divert its stream and it was Sadssa even- 
tually who got great plunder. Six thousand Anus and Bruhsms 
who were taking catde, says the hsunn, slept on the battlefiidd. 
This is what can be gathered about this fight from this important 
hymn. , The Ar 5 ?aa kings were, of course, Turva^, Yadu, 
Anu, Druhyu and Peru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but 
he must be taken to be-indaded in TurvaSa. The aboriginal 
trib)^ mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Vislianins 
and ^vas. A great deal of coi^eetuml infornation can be 
derived from these names; for in^saice, the Pakhtas are some 
modem Afghan trib® among whom the name Padita is still 
pronounce according to Dr. ^etteii as Pakhta. Or that the 
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Vishanins might be some aborigimi people who tied to ' their 
heads pairs of horns like some, modem rude races of America^ 
But that there were Aryan and non- Aryan kings leagued against 
Sudasa in this fight is not matter of conjecture but, is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn 83 , by Vashishtha al^, wherein he 
says that the- gods Indra and Varuna assisted king Sudasa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( ^ 

^ “ You smote and slew his 

Dasa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour '' 
—Arnold's Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa. ( 

51 f c3F%** You protected Sudasa with 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings.'' It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by ail new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Aryans, viz., the Bharatas, But in this they failed and 
Sudasa with Vashishtha's help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French ; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
'^History repeats itself." And, as in American history, although 
Sudisa, the older Aryan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19 , Vashishtha appears to speak of the Purus in a 
favourable manner though he still refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and Turvag.! by Divodisa. This hjuun seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that Purakutsa was a 
Piru king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tbn of two of its verses. ( 5# ^silr 

sto; I s ^ii ) 

“ You, Oh vaUaiit Indra, protected, by aU your protection, 
Vit^avya and Sudite and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa’s iMn and 
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Paru in his fight with the Vrittia (or aboriginies).” In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Para as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahmams is 
supreme in this matter and Purakutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the §atapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikshvaku. cannot be Pfiras or descendants of Pura. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhlti who killed the aboriginal (^^) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva {i.e., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed 
Yadu and TurvaSa ( 1% ^ ^iRsTd.)- 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Piirus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and Turvaias were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even tlie Yadu and Turvaias 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of V^ic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and Turva&s. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
^own in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this ei^th 
Maalala. Hymn 4 is by ^ 5 [Tfrn% and mentions the Kanras 
often and also TurraSa and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
, taken 6,000 covre from a Turvafe king. Hymn 7 is by gyifer 
and prai^ the fevour of Marnts Aown to Yadu, Turva& and 
Kanva. ( t ). In 

hymii 9 §^karna-Kanva { lEW) invokes tlie favour of the 

ASvins on Yadu and TurvaSa and Kanva ( # ir f # «rRr § 4 % 
n I'y II ) Hymn 10 is by Smw 
to the ASvins whose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhyu, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly," in hymn 45, the Ri^ praises Indra 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and TurvaSa. j( ^ at# I 1 ). 

All these different notlcte of Yadu and TurvaSa and even of 
Anu and Druhyu are favotaaa^ and found in hym» by Rishis of 
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the KaBva family* The natural' inference from . this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their Kshis 
were the Kanvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found inthe Purana and also 
Brahmana tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushyanta got Sakuntala from Kanva's 
Ashrama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and Turvaias were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. H5nnn i, 36, is by Ghaura Mshi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this hymn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him Turva§a and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( srftrlt I «?lt: 

fSrmm ?rrar II ivs II ^ qwr ii ) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-TurvaSa in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-Turvar§as or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Puru himself i.e., from tenth 

descendant of Puru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
HarivamMa I Ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-TurvaSas 
favourably are Rigv. i. 54, by Savya Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 

ct \ ) andi, io8, already noti- 
ced by Kutsa Angirasa in wliich all the five Yadu, TurvaSa, Ann, 
Druhyu, and Puru are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevancy of its 
Rishi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to be other Kshis who are connected with the 
Lunar Kshatriyas. The Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three hymns of the first Mandala, viz., 36, 54 and 108 in 
which the Yadu Turv’^s are favourably mentioned, the Ri^is 
are Angirasas (Ghora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the Chhan- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned tbat one Ghora Angirasa 
tan^t a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna Devakiputra who 
is presumably the Yadava S^-Krishna of the Mahabharata. 
The Angirasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the KSnvas as Vi^vamitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu Turvaias are i, 
174, by Agastya to Indra, iv. 30, by Vamadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by Samyu 
BSrhaspatya x, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( ar? 

), The first of these hymns must be speci?Jly noticed 
as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold, The verse is ^ 

ST \ sr m to 

^ fgrfer ii. If this line means that Indra should take 
Yadu and Turva^ safely over the sea, Yadu and Turvasa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhnjyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the A§vins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and TurvaSas progressed as far as the sea in the da^js of 
the Kgvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
so, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Indra is also said to have stilled the flooded 
waters of the Sudugha for Yadu and TurvaSa who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
TurvaSAs acro^ rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Turvasa, 

, Ann, Dmhu, and.Psru I -will now -proceed to note the progress 
' of ''each individually as evidenced 'by the Veda^* The Yadus are 
. not mentioned in the Yajus and Sama, nor are they apparently 
mentioned in any of' the 'several Brikmanas. ■ (Of course^ I 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a cuise by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in Sauiasena 
about Mathura. This Mathura, according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the Rakshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Kiojas and Yidavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a RSkshasa but was actually the Y§dava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were csdled MSdhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the ven&n 
of the Harivanria and the Rimayana. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
^on of the Yamuna should first be in the possesion of the 
Rslishasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in difierent 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatiiyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar AryaiB, then the I^k- 
^sas and then the solar race. This is by the by. The Yadavas 
settled in Mathura and pexhai® thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indir«;t reference to the 
Yadavas in the Brlhma^ is that to Kpshm Hevakiputm in 
the ChhSndogya Upani^d who. as stated before, learned 
V«Jantic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not lor 
§rikrishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raised them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadglta 
and by his prominent part in the MahSbhSrata fight which 
probably faUs in time between the final compilatmn of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the Brahmams. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the BhSrata fight 
and hence the reference in the ChhSn^gya to Kpshm DevnM- 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to §rikrishBa of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the Pandavas in the Bharata 
fight. 

We will next consider the progress of the Turva§as. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the Brahmanas 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the Pdnchala 
people according to a statement in the §atapatha Brahmana. 
Of these PSnchalas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the Purams, especially Hari- 
vamSa (I. chap. 33), represent Pandya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendanis in this TurvaSa’s line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the PurSnas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Puranas to mafce additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time with some heroes or persons mention®! 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya. Chola 
and Kerak^ people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the Angas aiai 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence in their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times toe Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kin^ in them with Vedic and Epic lines 
of Kshatriyas, This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and bdng opposed to the state- 
mrait of toe Satapatoa that the Turvatos mej^ed into the 
PanchalaS) the later Puyanic^ ver^n may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

: Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz., Anus, 
Druhyus and Purus, we find that the Pfirus became by far the 
most important people botE to later Vedic timra apd to Epic 
days. Tliiis explains toe of toe blessing of YaySti to his 
son Pfiru for obeying 1 ^ "Pfiru,” thus runs tbd boon 

; “would be toe king Of iM^an^tral land and-would be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Ptrus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country. Nay, the earth may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Pum people/' 
S ^ l). Now the Purus first settled, as 

already stated, in the region of the Sarasvatl, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India in the days of the PSndavas* 
The contests of the Purus with a-boriginal kings are mentioned 
in many Rigvedic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, 5 and 19. 
Looking into these references we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in w^hich he says Agni whom the Purus follow 
as the slayer of Vritra or aborigines/’ ( # l) 

i, ( 131 is a hymn to India by Paruchchhepa in which 'he says 
( jfr )• '' Purus of old have known of this 
power iv, 21, is by Vimadeva to Indra ( ) 

who gave freedom to Pfim by slaying Vntra’ ?”' (iv, 28, as 
also i, ■' 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Piini). vi, 20, is addressed to Indm by Bhara- 
dvtja ( 5 f ). The Pfirus laud thee, oh 

Indra, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the Disas for 
Purukutsa/’ vii, 5, is by VasisMIia to Agni ( ^ 

) '' Oh Agni, for Pura thou lightest up and 

loticed, 

where VasisMha savs to Indra { Sf 

dasyu ' and Ptm in their 
fights with ¥ritras/’ On these hjnnns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usually stands in Vedic verees for 
Base, enemies and they have castles or forts ' or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vh, 19 and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground for supposing that 
Pumkutsa and Trasadasyu -were of the Pura ' line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point , the' authority of 
the Brlhmanas should be respected ■ and as ^ the Satapatlia 
says that they were AikshySkas and as they^ aremtej found in 
Faraijic genealogies among the descradants of Ilshv^tku alone 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvaka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly means Trasadasyu and Furu, while in vi, 
20 we may say that the Purus in their prayer to Indra give example 
of India's aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own people 
but of another people, Purukutsa being well-known as a faTOur- 
ite king of Indra. Thirdly, PQrus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
Yaska), the word PQrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdonell has observed, Purus may be 
translated as PQrus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non-Aryans Puru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvati. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
Sudasa on the Parushni In his or his race’s progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamidha, 
the Ajamidhas being spoken of in tlie i^veda also. The next 
is Bh^rata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in th* 
Bijgveda but is mentioned in the Brahma nas and who performed 
sac^ficea on the Sarasvati, Ymnuna and the Ganges which shows 
’ th^t he extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
Mbned in the Brahmanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas ol the Rigveda as the §atapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the Brahma^ to discri- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next famous Mng was Kura 
who became so famous that the ancient land of the Purus came 
to be called Kurakshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found in the Rigveda. This non-mention, of course, does aot 
prove that the compilation of the IKgveda preceded him, but 
Wo may tate it that iris famo had not become exaggerated in 
the toe of the^gveda. The Bharatas and still more the Kurus, 
however, tecame famoiK Bratmana literature. The 

Kurus are always mei^^' l^'ereia Wth the PSEnchilas and 
they were one^^peopje, tl|eir,time, , Thh probably 
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indicates that the Mahabharata fight had been fought before 
this and, all the Panchal^ prince being dead, the PSndavas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya Parikshita became 
their long. This Janamejaya Parikshita is also a favourite king 
with the Brahmanas. Thus then the chief people of the Pura 
race were the Kuru-Panchalas in later Vedic times. 

I must speak of the Panchalas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Puranic genealogies the Panchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the Purus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Srinjaya 
gave his name to his descendants. The Srinjayas are mentioned 
in the Rigveda also. The first mention is in Rigv, vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a son of Devavata. ( ^ 

"He who gave TurvaSa to 
Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats. This is 
looked upon as identifying Richivat with Tiirva§a. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. I “This 

is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of Srinjaya, 
the son of DevavSta.'’ The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion Somaka the young sonof Sahadevawho gave do nations to the 
Rishi or composer of this hymn, mz., Vamadeva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( Tjt it SFTR:: 1 

). This Sahadeva and Somaka were most probably . 
bom in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mentioned in this 
hymn. Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
PanchSla genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dm- 
pada. He performed a Rijasuya and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. The Panchalas were 
thus Srinjayas in Rigvedic times and their name Panchala be- 
came fambus in the times of the BrShmams. The MahabhSrat* 
uses both the names Srinjayas and Panchilas and even Somakai 
from their fanious king Somaka. Somaka muit have been 
later than Kura. The PSnchllas were settle to’ *tHe south- , 
east of the Kurus between the Ganges and the YmiinS. The' 
name Pinchala is derived by HarimhiSa hud Qie Aranas from 
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iiie five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, sfsq; ) , but this is a quibble. Probably they were so 
called because composed of five peoples. The merging of different 
peoples into one people is not an unfrequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way after the Mahabharata 
%ht. The Panchalas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, viz., Srinjayas, Tuivasas and 
Krivis, the first in the Rigvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second in 
the Satapatha Brahmana. These three and two more peoples 
probably went to form the Panchalas, so famous in tire times of 
Brahmanas and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
rradour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
times«are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of POru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
ffrail the rest were the Kurus and the Panchalas or Srinjayas. 
But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
VMic times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by the Lunar people. The general population there^lmust doubtless 
Jiave remaihed Solar but the kings were genera -^y of the Pam 
Hfle. If is hence why a Poros is found in the Pun |gb in the days 
of Aiexattder. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Poros on the Hy^spes in the Punjab shows that the Parus came 
from thO north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to IdJe course of history we have sketched abo\'e, the Pares first 
Caine into India about the region of the Saras vat i and thence 
extendi west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
thlfe iMahSbh'arata whj^ jMiamejaya is :^d to have conquered 
Taksha^a in the' Pufijah after he #as installed in the Jringdom 
of' the Kurds at’ tIastoS|]iura.»'Vj^ter; the Mah'abhSrata fight 
the Kuma became tfiA'Oydffifdi* 0 f India, and perhaps Taksha- 
Sila still mn^ed defi^:.a^ lienee it was that Jammejaya 
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foakd it necessary to go and conquer thatJand. ITie founding 
of Taksha^la by the Solar Aryans is indicated, in the Ramayam 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the leal fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that conntiy 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the Brahmanas and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmanas love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
Panchalas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz,, the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land 
about the Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, i, e., 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by tire Solar race people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kura and refers to the narrative given in the Satapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to the Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessaiy. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kuras, of even Purus. Moreover the story in the 
§hatapatha (IV. i, lo) is that Videgha Mathavya took fire in 
his mouth went eastward up to the Sadanira where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotanta RahQgana, his priest. Hence, says the Brih- 
mana, no Brahmin crosses the fedanira. Now,diis name of, 
Gotama tallies with the later Epio'story^thafe tiie. priests of the 
Videhas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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to me thea very probable that these Eosala«Vid^)has were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kura-Panchalas, the representatives of the Lunar race 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the BrShmanas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual 
pumty and their great king Janaka had disputations with Yajna- 
valkya on philosophy which have teen preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosaia- 
Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
Ka^hi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-PSnchalas. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druhyu and Ptru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druhyus does not appear either in 
the Kgveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Panchalas. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the Gandharas their descendants. The Gandharas 
are mentioned in the Chhandogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( 

), But there is ’no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave rise to 
several d5masties in the Punjab, especially to the §ibi 
d3naasty whose famous king was §ibi, son of U^Inara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great perfomers of A^vamedha 
sacrifice in the Mahabharata. I am not quite sure if the 
are ^ correct here ; but 1 think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This conapletes our list of the Vedic 
references to the peope whose, ^ five branches, the 

and' fe’j^e'lamqus' even in the Mgveda. 

To take a r&unie> ilie ’eottclas&jis of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India hy ^ ilL jMsiley and Dr. Grierson qnotihg 
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Dr. Hoernie show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language. Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Raja,stani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dra vidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Amhala 
in the north, to Kathia-war in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, viz., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lunar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified bjr 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority. The Mgveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the Paranas, Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and Puramc tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the ‘Solar race. Secondly, the famous Mng Siidasa of 
these Bharatas is found in the Ramiyana as an ancestor of Rama 
and Satraghna. Sudasa is found in the Purandc genealogies 
also in the Solar line, but his father is not Divodisa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puramc genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. SudSsa, (Pijavana), Divodisa and VadhryaSva form 
the ascending line according to the_ Kgveda.^ It may be noted 
here that names ending in asva are found mostly 'in the 
race and Vadhrya§va vi, 6i and x, 19) seems to be a 'Sokr 
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race Mug. Thirdly, ¥i§vaiiiitra in the Rigveda is also a Mshi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Parana tradition also, 
Vi§vamitra is chiefly-:, connected with the historj^' of the Solar 
race.^ Fourthly, the ' names ^of Purukntsa and Trasadasynf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvakn only, in the Riranas and they 
are AikshvS,ka also according to the Brahmams. For all these 
reasons I -identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, m, 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmams the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Mgvcda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharcitavarsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even Puranic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called Bharatavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first SvSyambhuva Maim. According to an- 


other Purina, Bharata -who' gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
jBrmation of the Bharatas -being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 


.Ihe Pur^uas derive Viivlimitra from the Lunar line, but there is a 
cc^tradictioti here between t|ie, and the ESmSnyana and there 

k a contradiction among the Purina s themselves. RlmSyana* BSla** 
Knda, Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of Viivamitra as Fit.|apati and 
' th6n Khlka at Once in whose family of course Vi^vtmitra was born even 
according to the Eigveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
the ElmSyanabut he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 

_ , The Ptii^pas derive Vilvlmitra in the Lunar line in two ways, Harivamla 
derives him from Amavasn, another son of Ptirhravas than Ayu whose 
son^ was Nahusha ; while in another place it derives him from AjamSdha 
and Janhn, I think the Pnrilnic genealogy ought to give way here to 
^ the Rlmayana which makes Viivtoitra born in the oldest line of Kshatri- 
yas; Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
'■■th%\niod©m Kshatriya representatives,. the Rathods who ate derived 
differently in the Solar and^'tha Lunar Hn<^. 

' f " Euruiravapa, ■ a king ,fn. the Tra^adasyu family Is' supposed to be » 
Kurn, but I do not see i^y ; hO; ,shpuld be, In the Rigvedic hymns he 

is expr^sly said to be a .and'’ "hoi a Kurn* The beginning 

word Kuru cannot make'M’ni- a'lKurtiTw tace in the s’ame way as Divote* 

' .cannot be , a Dte or ^actually suggested ^ by * i . German 

■ Tedfeacholar. ’‘’Z' 'e- .f ' % -s ',\ ' ' ' 
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These Bharatas became so ntimerous that Bharata in one place 
in the Aitareya BrihmaBa stands for warrior generally.’^ Ift 
the Nimkta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priesiS also 
along with Kums. The reason why Bharatas may be substi- 
tuted far Knms in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedk 
Index under Kuru^ is not tecause they were identical ■ with ' 
Kums but because ' they were a different people with equal 
renown, and wherever they were meant their name was ;to be : 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later^ viz., Epic da)^. Their representatives in the 
days of the Brahmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the Puranas. 

The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Valas 
is not a matter of any, difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus,' 
the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Druhyus and -the Pfirus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in, the Rigveda. Of these' the Pirns became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the. Kuru-Pindii- 
las of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the YSdavas amongst whom was bom 
Krishna referred to in the Chhandogya. ' The Anus are suppose 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, e.g., the §ibis and the 
Madias who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, fhe Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purina tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and BrShma^a 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and othm, 
had for their ancestor Yaylti though this is doubted by Prol 
Macdonell under the word Yayiti in the Vedic Index. Purll- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and YaySti are all mentioned in the Mg- 


♦ MacdoneU says under Kuru that Bharatas in this passage (it, 25) 
mtms thb Baushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvanlm. 
SSyana, however, translates Bharatas by warriom and Satvantas by 
charioteers. -.This interpretation seems correct though the dcrlvatton of 
Bharata given by S&yaaa is fanciful* I think the wcxd Bharatas became 
»iib«c|ueiit!y a aynonyin for wanriora aud ev«^' tm priest# m stated 
tethar. '■ 
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TCda and form, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course; no express mention in the Rigveda of this 
connection between Yaylti and the five peoples, Yadn and 
others, but some such conneetion may be inferred from hymn 
1, 31, where Yayati is mentioned. This hymn is composed by 
Hiranyastupa Ahgirasa and the Angirasas are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Purams, as 
it shows that (besides the Kshi Angirasa) Agni was revealed, ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Purfiravas 
I) followed by verse 17 

) in which «r«||fct is plainly substituted for 
as his representative. Thus, the PurSm tradition, 
supported by these references in the l^veda, cannot be fairly 
^ored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from 
Pururavas down to Ajaiuldha are mentioned in the Rigveda, 
and .from Bharata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, in the 
Brahmans. In short, the Lunar race Kshatriyas are undoubt- 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with Peruravas and his 
descendants, Yadu, TurvaSa and others. 


Before coniduding this paper I must advert to a very imrort- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this: if the Solar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned 
in the Vedic literature, how did the idea arise in Epic days ? 
the idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
fancy of the Indo-Aryans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
ancient times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
t later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
gjrds as the children of the Sun. The notion, fterefore, that 
certsun races were bom from the Sun and the Mopn was not 
an unnatural one with the Epte and Pura^ writers. But some 
Reason fotist have influaieed selection of these gods as the 
ancestors of the two fac(^ of Kshatriyas and we may try to see 
what this reason may have be^ Manu is even in tho Rigveda 
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the son of Vlvasvat, or the Sun, It is not an idea of the. later 
Indo-Aryans but even of the Vedic Rishis and the word Bhaiata 
which was the origin of the name of the ancient Eigvedic people 
tie Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatriyas was de- 
scended from the Sun was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
Mgveda itself. The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas from 
tie Moon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence 
they must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difierence between these races in their observance of the year 
which is plainly discernible in the story of the MahSbhSrata 
fight- The Pandavas had to pass twelve years of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Kurus argued, when the PSndavas appeared in VirSta’s 
fight, that they were discovered before their time, but the PSn- 
davas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 
Bhishma decided the point in favour of the PSndavas and held 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 days. 
This decision would undoubtedly be strange if the PSndavas 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sr^ciently attracted 
the attention of scholars. I hold that this decision clearly 
proves that the PSndavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedarrs of the present day. In the Taittiriya 
Saihhita you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aj^ans, viz., the Gvil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 354 days. Of course, later 
Aryans ol»erved the Solar year only and these differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the PSndavas 
the latest brandr of the Lunar race people, must have observe 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himakyan people ; whil^ the 
Kurus or rather the DhSrtarSshtras as older people mhSt Ipve 
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observed the solar year generally in vogue among the older 
Kshatriyas. The people of the Punjab and of AyodhyS and the 
othCT eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the Dh2rtar5shtras, while on the side 
of &e PSndavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, vix., the P5nchSlas, who were apparently polyandrous 
still and the YSdavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the difierent peoples ranged on either side observed 
different years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lnnar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the Pindavas, P5n(^ilas, etc., were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the DhSrtarSshtras them* 
Selves and the Madras, etc,, bat they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first Settled 
Aryans there. I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 
but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given e:q»ression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
■ithe Mah51ffi5rata. I toudr it here in bare outline and I put it 
i fofwatd only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most farrrous races of Kshatriyas, m.j 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distinguyi- 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puraffic 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 
. Mahomedan times. 




SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 


(i) AfpurS inscription of Saktikumara relating to the 
Guhilots of Mewad. 


(Indian Antiquary XXXIX of 1910 p. igi) 

I *7r^«|?55TiTr5dl®f'TOf^ciJ?|?5'- 

#;: II fr? 

»7f#: II R II 
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^Rlf II 
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SRT — ^srarra?:^ Nit%^ ii ^ ii 

=gT mRR ' 4l ^ ^311 53?!^ 5Jlf^If5T: 

sg^iRraRiiwRi! II d II sra*. 5fftif»^+d^55g^ ?n%5pi!i^fi! 

5Cf|,*rwmfi: tl % il sfi^RCR^p: — pi®*i 
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(2) Haisha Stone Ix^cription relating to the ChihainSnas 
of Simbaf. 

(Ep. Mica Vol. II. p. 121). 


iftwnf (?r!) (ssj) 1 

^ ?n?»i sR'^1% '15^: — « — ®-[ ! ] J — 

W K\ II 
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[ w ] fsrriRrJsra'n^l — 
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(ar) II K\ H 

^ ^?E^I 

ft WS WNl 
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^rwrft ftw *W5*n ^ 

II t® ll 

^ ftf^ *!qj^ t 

: ijl 164 ^ a . [ a ] [ ft f ] »« 
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^ si^nt^a ( w^r ) ^ l 

I^aRcTRn^^: 

?Fg3^'wi# :^r5i5^ n ? ^ ji 

[ (^^ ] 3^^ ^nr^wj I 

fiig5lre|^ II !i* II 
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jnfet — fiifti%a^! ingl4: W^ li II 

51####: 
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(3) G^walior Bhoja praSasti, relating to the Imperial PrSti- 
hSras of Kanau] p. 290 

Archaohgicd Survey of India 1903—04, p. 280. 

Li # 55 . fRi It 
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Extracts from important Smritis {Manu ani Yajmvalkyj 
excepted) showing the freer social condition of India in ih 
ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 

3TI%1 — 

jfr: ffra i 

( qfg: ) =^?;'JTTi^'f fr%»Tst l 

Y =^1 

H cTSIT ^ ^ 1 

% f3 I© q;«5%w: 
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^ ^ 11 
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^ ?p{ il 

sn'reff^s— 

t aiiroqT ’Eff gr I 

^ aw wwlf^or: 11 

^ 3F^^sf5ia^^mw#wr55S5tlfw wr i 
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GENESIS OF THE DICTUM * 

We have not yet been able to trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be oni}^ two varnas (Brahmins and §udras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malakara Bhatta of Benares in his work Sudrakamalakara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says **In some Parana*' (Puranantare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Puram which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar §astri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Mimansa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his Mahabhashya or commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Panini Patanjali says 

** meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhashya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote hi^ 
work about 600 A.D.). Nagojibhatta of the 14 
his commentary named Udyota says here '' 

'' Some one 

the word Bmhmin the Bhashyakara intends to suggest that this 
learning the Vedas is optional with others." Vaidyanatha 
Mahadeva Payagunde of the i6th century, who has written a 
Chhaya on the Udyota remarks on this '' I 


fch century A.D. in 
says that in using 
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^ frc?ns i 

?r«rr " ^r it ^flprr: ?Tf??r t^jnrraq-: i wunn^ 

^5# ” ^ ^JTrtl^l% cTt^ 1 Translation. 

llie writer of Udyota expresses his disapprobation of the 
opinion in using the word kaschit some one for this rea- 
son viz,, that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and Vaii§yas ate ex- 
pressly enjoined by the Smritis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo- 
takara), the word Brahmin in the Bh^hya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and VaMyas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor Va%as. For a Smriti says In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiSya castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varnas viz,, Brahmins and §udras "' The editor &vadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the Chhaya of Payagiinde tacks on 
the remark f ^nTT 

grfiq; i "To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kaliyuga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalakshana the three Varnas.” 

The above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
same original text change and toss from one side to another as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on tills. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DharmaSastra properly laid down the rule tliat all the three 
Varnas should study and understand the Veda and such indeed 
was the practice in those da3's. This rule is naturally embodied in 
Manu and other Smritis. VTien Patafijali wrote his Bhashya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
yas and Vai^yas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
tip the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patahjali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
the sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state of 
40 
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the country, Brahmiiffi now being responsible for the preser\’a- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Bud- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no comment 
was necessary. In the days of Nigojibhatta of about 1300 A.D. 
things had entirely changed. Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs— orthodox Rajputs-had established 
tlreir right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
some only. Hence Nagojibhatta found room to record the opinion 
of some one that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
VaiSyas was optional according to Patafijali. Payagunde of 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahotnedans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south and 
after the Kshatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi- 
nion that the Bhashyak§ra had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into eidstence in the interval, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyuga rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three var^ have 
to study and understand the Veda. 


From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A. D. If the belief had arisen before the time of Nagojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adapted 
by Payagunde later and Justified the statement of Patan- 
jali by the simpler method viz., that Patafijali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
Nigojibhatte. 


It is, however, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
the dictum but did not support it. For we know that KamalS- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of NSgojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum^ in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his Sedrakamalakara— 

“ ••••••• - 51 ^' 

qqqcT II JTlTqiF'n^Jik 

fjfi I . . . • • -5?T''rN^N ^s'l i 

git grr ’st qi3iqr?Fcfqt: H il[5r'aqR5ir 

3^: 1 1# ^ 5 if 

I n^vi^qi ^^Rt^Pir: 


Transl • " But in Bhagavata Purana 9th Skandha the absence 

of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is dedared as also in the^izth 
Skandha in the verse “ Devapi, brother of ^ntanu andMaru 
bornofthe raceoflkshvaku wUlUvein the viUage of K^apa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of K^, 
wiU again promulgate the Dharma of Va^a and ASrama by the 
command of Vasudeva.” Again m the ViShnu Purana nlso (rt 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will defray the 
Kshatriya people. Again in another Purana ^(it is said) BrJ- 
mins, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and SQdras are Ihe four varms &e 

first three of which are Dvijas. Ah these east m eyej age but 

in the KaH age only the first and the l^t remam. * How tto 
can you speak of subcastes bom of mixture mth Dvijas ? 
answer is : this doubt is not correct for Vishnu s^s In ^e 
Kali age some remain as seed ” and in the Matsya Rna^ it is 
stated^"Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, Vaijyas and who 

WiU remain as seed (at the end of Kali) ^ 
these in the beginning of Krita Yuga." Fmm th^e two autto- 
rities our respected father holds the opimon that there are 
Kshatriyas and Vaigyas in the Kali age though f 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of hfej d^ed. It must 
be pointed out that the author. Kamalakarbhatta. belongs to 
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the famous Bhatta family of learned men and Dharma-Sastris of 
Benares to which belonged Gagabhatta also who crowned 
§ivaii with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged Najogibhatta and it is possible to 
expldn his sEence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of Dhannaiastra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nagojibhatte it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of Kumarila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
Dharmalastra that there were no Kshatriyas nor Vai§yas in 
the Kali age. For Kumarila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word Raja in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning ( 51 = 5=9 
901!: fwW ). The question was 
whether the word Raja in the sutra TfSiT 9 % 

meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and VaiSya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the Rajasuya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ‘ Kalavadyantayoh sthitih ’ had not arisen in the days 
of Kumarila. In inscriptions of the Rashtaketes, the SEaharas 
and the Yadavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kings by royal orders. But we find VijnaneSvara an authoritative 
writer on DharmaSastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
3ras in his da5rs. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. Vijnane§vara’s commentary belongs to the 12th century. 
Then again Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dhatma- 
fiastra, does not desist from dfficribing the Yadavas as descen- 
dants of ^ Kfish^a and iherefore Kihatriyia. No doubt, it may 
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be objected that he was a minister to the Yadava king Ramchan 
dra. But this eulogy of the YMavas is not in a State document 
but in his work on DharmaSastra. And the famous saint and 
poet of Maharashtra, JuineSvara, also describes Ramachandra" 
rao Yadava as Kshatriya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet, when Jnane^vara wrote his poem in §aka 1212 or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the east and the south, where Payagundes and 
Kamaiakar lived. 



VI 

THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. Rajavade, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the RMha 
Madhava-Vil^a-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet^ 
named Jayarama Pindye, a contemporary of Sahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas viixo settled 
in Maharashtra in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 BX. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Chalukyas and the Rash- 
traktitas and the Yadavas whose brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade is really surprising. In fact, Mr. Raja* 
vade himself observes Our readers will be astonished to find 
us calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners.'' We may go 
further and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theory that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not KsWriyas and 
here we find Mr. Rajavade going to the opposite extreme and 
holding the opinion that they were Kshatriyas but not Marathas. 
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Mr. Rajavade calls the ChMakyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or Vai§yas are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. The 
^ English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military officers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan mle in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant' supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria, and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maur3?'a rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhritya rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modern times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the pr^ent rale of Scindia, Holkar 
or Gaikwad cannot be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside Maharashtra. For, their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostly by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among derks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from localy residing 
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Maratha families. And what is more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective territories ruled by them their 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
families of the Deccan. This examination of the essentials of 
a" foreign rule will enable ns to determine whether the Chain- 
kyas, the R^htrakutes and the Yadavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in Maharashtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can the 
Chalukya, Rashtrakuta and Yadava rule in Maharashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into Maharashtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modern 
ruling famflies in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya famflies. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage afSnities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of Maharashtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mind and body, their 
political instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, they were fresh 
incomers from the north into Maharashtra and had not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities. Probably Mr. ESjav^lde calls 
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thesa ruling families of the Deccan foreigners from this point 
of view. But properly considered this view also is not histori- 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
place according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
also, -after Panini and before Katyayana f. 5., after 900 B. C. 
and before 300 B. C. The only point of difference between us is 
that while Mr. Rajavade thinks that this settlement took place 
after Buddha e.y after 500 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bhandarkar) i. e,, about the 7th centur}^ B. C. (see W.I.p.79). 
But whether the Aryans of Maharashtra came to it before or 
after Buddha does not concern us here. The question here is : 
Did the early Chaiukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the Maratha Aryans settled there for 
centuries ? Similarly did the Rashtrakutas whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the Yadavas whose rule began about 1100 
A.D. eome to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Rajavade's apparent view that these families were 
fresh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us first take the case of the early Chaiukyas, PulakeSin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern Chaiukyas is not mentioned in any 
inscriptional record of the early Chaiukyas themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the .grants ol 
the Eastern Chaiukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
loix A.D {See Ranastipundi grant E. I. VoL VI p. 357). When 
after the new editions of the Puranas notably after the Bhaga- 
vata of about the loth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign itself 
to either of the Puraific solar and lunar Kshatriya Vaih§as it is 
■ very probable that the Eastern Chaiukyas promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar Vafia^a and that they ori- 
ginally ruled in Ayodhya. The most famous family of this 
VamSa was of the Pih4avas and Udayana was the last famous 
41 , ■ - . 
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historical king of iJiis family who ruled in KauSambi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generatioi^ from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in AyodhyS, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first Ch 5 lukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D, as shown by us in Vol. 1 . p. 262. But this is 
aceordingtoourview a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early Chalukyas (who were then appae 
rently believed to be solar K^atriyas). As this story is given 0- 
late as 1000 A. D. it is not hfetorical and from the records of the 
early ChSlulqras they appear to be, as we have already recordas 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatriyas of the Mand- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern Chalukyas being Bhanid- 
vaja. Their manlage relations appear from their grants to bo 
generally contracted with Pallavas, RashtrakStas and Sendra- 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
the modern Maratha families of Palave Ratakute and Sinde, 

The case of the Rashtrakutas is still clearer . Their rule be- 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty of the 
Decean from the Rastrakfitas. And the early records of the 
RSshbrakfitas themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
from the Chalukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nityavarsha dated ^ka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first RashtrakSta king recover- 
ed back the Lakshm! or regal splendou? of the Ratta kingdom 
which had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Narayana who brought up tlie earth sunk in the ocean. { futiJT- 
iCa^rJ?IT^ gST: I ^?JTITr^r>S»iq^li) 

J. Bom. Bt.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
kutes always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during Chalukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, dear from Chalukya as well as Rashtiakflta 
records that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 4. D, /. g. about 350 years before their Imperial rule 
began about 750 A. D, 
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The Rashtrakuta records no doubt desaibe them as Latta- 
lurapuradhiiSvara or kings of the town of Latfalfira and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the town of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanskrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit name 
instead of the Prakrit LattalQra in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Mannyakheta instead of the Marathi 
name Malkhed of the capital of the Rashtrakutas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying LattelOra 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the reaUy pertinent ques- 
tion is when did the Rashtrakates come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura? Did they come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in Maharashtra when they became raastes of it. 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of Maharash- 
tra, being as old as the days of ASoka (230 B.C). These Rash- 
traktStas are the same people as the Rashtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of A§oka. The word Rashtrakete, as we have 
already stated, means chief among the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth lies, embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in Rashtrakute records that in the vamSa of the Yadava SatyaM 
there was a king named Ratta whose son was Rashtrakete Who 
gave his name to the family. The RashtiakC^ were, there- 
fore, Ratos, in fact the original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the Rashtrakutesis described in 
their records and even in the Puranas as Rafarajya. It seems, 
therefore, that the rule of the RashtrakCtas was par excellence 
Maratha rule and they were emphatically a lifaratha family. 
For the Chalukyas of BadSmi had latterly become so to speak a 
Karnataka family and their kingdom is in RSshtiaketa records 
spoken of as the kingdom of the KarnStakas (see p. 145 ). ft 
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may be mentioned here that while Karnataka scholars try to 
represent the Chaluk3'^as as southern or Karnataka Kshatriyas 
and not Marathas, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove tliat they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were Maritha Kshatriyas of the Deccan. These different 
views are practically one and the same for the Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakutas and Yadavas originally all came from the 
north, Marithas and Karnatakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from the north. What is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh-comers into the Deccan or Karnataka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particularly the Rashtrakutas were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest Maratha Kshatriya 
families of Maharashtra. 

. Lastly, the YSdavaa who established their rule over Maha- 
r&htra about iioo A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedlj^ Ksha- 
triyas belonging to the Yadara Vam& as their name indicates, 
believed to be descended from §ri Krishna as stated in a PraSastI 
of HemStdri ; and from the same Pra§asti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan : (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). ‘'They all originally 
belonged to Mathura ; from the time of Krishna they were lords 
of Dvaraka. From the son of Subahu these heroes of Yadava 
vaihSa ruled in the south,” The intermediate steps between 
Subahu and Senna who gave his name to the country are many 
and we can well see that when the Yadavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
relations with Chalukyas and other Maradra families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and w^ere, 
therefore, as completely Marathas as other Maratha families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the Chalukyas, the 
Rasbtrakutas and the Yadavas as foreigners and treats their 
rule as foreign in the Deccan, the Bhosales of Sivaji were 
more certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rule a? . ferei|n. §ivaji unquestionably belonged to the 
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Northern Rajput family of the Sisodias. It is sometimes 
thought that this myth was created by Chitnis and other 
flatterers of Sivaji at the time of his coronation. But 
Mr. Rajvade by the discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of §ahaji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown that the belief prevailed even in the 
time of Sivaji’s father. We have always accepted the truth of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefly for the fact that in 
lists of Maratha family names belonging to pre-§ivaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosales are not mentioned at 
all. This discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view, a 
view which we have already recorded at page 5 of this volume. 
Perhaps, it may be objected by some that Sivaji's gotra is 
given as KauiSika in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the §isodias is Baijavapa. There is no doubt this discrepancy exists; 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion of the Pandits 
of the Deccan recorded in ViJnaneSvara’s dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 
Purohitas. Wdien the Bhosale family settled in the Deccan 
they probably took up the KauSika gotra from their new Puro- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of Sivaji’s coronation be would 
certainly have established the Baijavapa gotra of the §isodias 
for his patron’s family. It, therefore, seems probable that the 
pedigree from the Udaipur family believed in Sahaji’s time is 
true and believable. But that question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since the Bhosales werp undoubtedly 
Kshatriyas from the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
why does hfe not look upon their rule as foreign ? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of Maharashtra comes down 
to our own day without intermission over 22 bunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as they 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia according to a 
theory of Mr. Rajavade. But historically speaking the Bhosales 
though belonging to a Sisodia northern Kshatriya family cannot 
be txeated as foreigners, for they had settled in the Deccan nearly 
300 years before their rise : secondly Iheir marriage relations 
ryere all with Maratha families of the Deccan thirdly they never 
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looked back to Ghitore nor even wished to return to the norih 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
§ivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala Marfi- 
ass of the Poona district. In short, even Sivaji’s rule and the 
rale of the succeeding Bhosale kings, Sisodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Maharashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with MarSthas for 
300 years was practically a Maratha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by Sivaji the founder 
of Maratha rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient Marathas cannot j really be consi- 
dered to be low;r in civilisation. They weffe a blend of the 
Aryan with the Nl^a vamSa. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the MahabhSrata we know 
that the NSgas offered a most stubborn resistance to the PSn- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three genentions. 
In the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many Nagas perished but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
Nagas recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavade h£s himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSila in the Panjab down to the Pandya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
Marathas, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher pojitical capacitjes and Maratha history shows 
that 4 t is not only Sivaji of the &sodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
•ven men from undoubted ancient Maratha families whose 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, such as Ranoji 
Scindia and Malhararao Holkar can be described as great sol- 
dier’s and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia ’s fame as vra.rrioT 
and statesman, as an organisor of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. Eaja- 
vade that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Kshatriyas of the north is itself mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the Chalukyas and Rashtrakut^ 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the Marathas of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisation a;iid of less vigour than the Kshatriyas of 
the north ? Ethnologically the Marathas may be considered to be 
a mixture of Aryan and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken palce even in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth of the Panda vas 
and other heroes of the Mafiabharata and the Purams. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas ajppear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physical charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true that the Rajputs of 
RajputSna and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Arj'an physi- 
cal characteristics a,nd a.re purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But a.s we have shown above, history does not 
show that the Marathas have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities. And if the Mara- 
thas could not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Kshatriyas of the north could not aind north and 
South were evcnturJly equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Mahomedans. Belore the Western Arj'ans of the pre- 
sent day too both have equally bent their necks. If any thing, 
it was in Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign Mahomedans. And the 
credit for this success under Sivaji must be shaTed if it is to be 
shared, equally between the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
Marathas of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo- 
rically. To look upon iAe Marathas of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is, therefore, not correct from any 
Bl^nd-point. 
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That in the first and second sub-periods of Mediseval Hindu 
History the Marathas Were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have already 
shown. But we may further add here that just as Kshatriya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south we have historical evidence to show that at least 
one Maratha Kshatriya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not oifiy renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput iamity. We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we may state here 
succinctly that the traditions of the Rathods of the north W'ho 
are in Indian history one of the most valiant Rajapnt clans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was Rashtrafciita which by the usual rules of Prakrit 
transformation has become Rathoda. Of course this family is 
not the same as the Rashtrakute family we have described in 
this volume for the present Ralthods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth century A.D. 
the Marlthas were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish between the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the souths 

We may thus conclude that the ChSlukya or Rashtrakuia 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that of William 
the Conquerer over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the Chalukya and Rashtraku^ rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintained 
their rule not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Deccan itself. They were thus in effect Mara- 
tha Kshatriyas and the theory of Mr. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatriyas is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to brit^ bere in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were MarSthas 
but not Ksbatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamiputra ^tabarni describes him as " Khatiya 
— Dapamana — ^Damanassa” i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Ksbatriyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
GotamTputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the RSshtrakQtas, the Aimakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of ASoka. Next we have the evidence of 
SabarasvSmin author of the Bhashya on the Mimansa Sutras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Rajas even though 
they may not actually be doing the wof'k of a Raj 5 viz., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again KumSrila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
BhSshya of &tbara ifemarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by the Bhashyakara in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves RajSs was really prevalent among the Marattias 
of the Deccan. The word DakshinStya in ancient Sanskrit 
writir^s always means Maratha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakyit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the Marathas of the Deccan were in tiie 7th 
and 8th centuries a)risidered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary {not ruling) Maratha families styling themselves 
Rajas still prevails in the Deccan, We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kxunarila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls PulakeSin king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
RashtraktStas were considered to be descendants of Satyaki a 
lunar race Kshatrij^a. And the Yadavas were considered to be 
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descendants of §ri Krishm himself by Hemadn, a great Brah- 
min writer on Dharma-§astra belonging to the izth century A^D. 
Even Jn§ne§vara, the famous saint and Marathi poet, descnbes 
Ramadeorao Yadava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Marathi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgita. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Brahmin writers on Dhama-Sastra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marathas Weie a a oo$ 
treated as Kshatriyas. The theory that there are m Kshatn- 
yas or Vai§yas in the Kali age came into existence ^|^reaf ter ^ 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-Sastra writers of the Deccan. The Marathas 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vedic ntes and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of VijnSneSvara that Kshatriy^ 
have no gotras of their own. The Marathas as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
Pulake§in and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rashtra- 
kQta and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also foUowfed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Pratiharas 
aiid other Rajput kingly families. This circumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by thh MarathSs. There is, 

however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 

the Marathas also kept up some memory of their gotras in thfcir 
bardic records and vamSavalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clau-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their_ being ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Madras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient variiSavalis of MarathSs of pre-§ivaji da57S were found in 
the diligent search going on in the Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vam§avalis be discovered or not and in- 
spite of some discrepancies to he noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Marathas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above. 
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We v?ill close this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of Maratha Kshatriya families from published and un- 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
Kaufiika while that of Nimbalkars (Paramaras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Patankars and of Bubals of ICarhad is Bharad- 
vaja which is the gotra given in ancient records of the northern 
Chalukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the Mane family of Mhasvad is Atri; their clan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palaves oi Paliavas is Bharadvaja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Chalkes is Manavya mentioned in records of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A. D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the GaikWad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be Bhargava, 
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NOTE, 

EAl BAHADUE GAURISHANKAR OJHA OH BAFPl EAWAL, 

It is fortunate tiat t)cfore tMs book bas been finally piinted wo have 
been placed in possession of tbe views of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with BappE RSwal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Hagari Pra- 
charini Patrika Part I Ho. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bappa which the learned Pandit has recently obtained; 
and contains a full discussion of all the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. Rai Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha*s intimate 
acquintance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that his views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappk R&wal, although they may differ in some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar’s views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain wlicre 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this voluine« 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin I 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bappa was a Brahmin 
ox a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bappa recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. 1034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahideva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that BappS was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression RaghuvamSa-kirtipiiSuixfih 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the Harav&hana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. E. 1028. 
This inscription is republished by Dr« I>. R. Bhandarkar himself in B.B. 
R, A, S, Voh XEII p. ifiy. Fandit Gaurishankar Ojha thinks that 
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D* R. Bhandarkar hm wrongly anaitted these words from coasidera- 
tioa in the purport of the ioacription which he has given in the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he says (p. x 52) that the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to Kama's bridge 
whereas in reality the expression means that ** these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Raghuvamia from the Himalayas to the bridge of Kama or 
Cape Comorin Dr* D. R, Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
imowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvamia. This 
inscription, we have already shown, makes the earliest mention of BappH 
Rftwal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra longs* 

It dearly follows that these ascetics of Ekalinga who were thdr Gurust ' 

ware instrumental in spreading the fame of the Guhila vamSa kings. The 
I word piluna means displaying (see Apte*s Die.); the epithet could not have 

been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is, therefore, clear that . 

as early as the NaravJlhana inscription of V/E. X02S or A.D* 971, BappH 
j was not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the l 

I Guhila VamSa but the vamSa was also known as Raghuvamia. Pandit 

I Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 

old authority for believing that Bappfi. was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from this inscription and also Bappa's coin (p, 260)* 

. .. ■■ 

' The word Mahideva in the Atpura inscription recordid only 6 years 

after this Narav&hana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chi tod and Abu inscriptions say I 

that Bappa was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar • ^ 

r rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 

nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained in 
the body of this book (p. S7) how the word Mahideva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
aearch of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput families and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chfthamftnas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first CMhamina as bom from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Paramaras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bom from Vasishtha's sacrificial fire ; and the Ch&lukyas who 
ard of the BharadvSja gotra are said to have been born from the dxuluka 
ec handfiil of water in the hands of Droi^ Bh&radv&ja, We have clearly 
explained in our chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ksha- 
i triyas have the same gotras (see pp. mediaeval bards who did 

not probably aufi&ciently know Vedic Sutra literature invented new stories 

• TJ»o wording » I 
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for tlie founders of Kshatriya iamiMes in wMch they are represented as 
Brahmins. Even the Pratiharas who' were .also Imown as Solar race 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been bom from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During, an interval of three hundred years 
this new theory of Bappa being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in. the Cbitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342, But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Prithviraj ESsa and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden cdh. All later records copy the Chitod tadi- 
tion including the Ekalinga Pui^pa and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least ; just as VamSa Bhishasa of the Ghauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Ghauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappa being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the NaravShana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Chatsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to End a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 2fi3), He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr, D. R, Bhandarkar and has. therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Chatsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state i3dng to the south of Jaipur city. 
It relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; hut it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may he urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one^d we will, therefore, notice this irmcription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription giws a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one Bhatripatta of the family of 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of RAma and Dr. D. R, 
Bhandarkar says at page ii (E. I. XII) RSma here referred to is, of 
course, ParaSuiSma and what the verse intends saying is that as Paralu- 
rama was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
patta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
ether wcurds Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, t. a., what is now known as 
Brahmahshatra."* This clearly shows how Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar is ob- 
sessed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots. For the 
theory represents l^ppk alone as a Brahmin and not every king in the 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a 
Brahimn ; pud he could not be so as we shall presently show. Nor can he be 
represented to be a Brahanih, because he is likened to Parlurkma. For one 
must always remember the defimtioh of Upama given by Mammata 
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viz,, that there can be a simile only when there is a resemblance in some 
points and a difference in others. In order, therefore, that Bhatripatta 
may be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin. And further Dr. B, R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word * asame ’ which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.* 

The second word which has similarly been mismterpreted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sri Harsharaja bom from Sankaragana, 
a descendant of Bhatripatta, on which Dr. B. R. Bhandarkar observes 
at p, 12 ** In inscriptions of this period , so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. *VNow it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice-born. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, no more than * twice bom Vin this veme taken in conj unction with 
the previous yersef. In the previous verse, Sankaragana is said to have 
married one Yajja who was like Pi-rvati, because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with ^iva (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargapa and Yajji- (who were like Sankara and PSrvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
.both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice- 
born, as Skanda was bom twice through ^ikhi or ffre. The expression- 
* Sikhinah parigrihatayS-' is not quite clear* but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet's stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? And 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Brahmin and Yajja was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. Yajja 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considera' 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Sriharsharaja could not have been called a Brahmin, 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 


♦The verse is as follows; 

ii 

p. 13* 

tThe two verees are — \ 

5rrqi#Eftg53n qssjrJTW II......... 
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itma mt pwmit cwaditiois, wmm bovm^ in naiad, W# b&m ^isBady 
«d soda! conditioa of tills pofiod ia Chapt^ II Book ‘V’, md hxm also 
explaiaod tbe .castcm of Malcaaa tnarriaije wbicla wai ti»a pmv^nt 
ip, 191-5)* Bat it-wili l»ar 'fopetitioa if w© liere state that anMke Brali* 
miiis of tht pi«f«it<iay wko can only marry Bralimia wives, Bralaiaitta 
coaM tkea marry Ksiiatriya wives bat aalike wkat tiappeaed ia aacient 
tim^ whm tke ^ progeny of sack marriage was treated as Brakimn or 
later on as belonging to an Intermedia'bf caste tbe progeny of a Brstemn 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Ksbatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bapp& EEwal was 
m Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family* 
For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the neact king was the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly s^te that Bappk married many wives chicfiy 
daughters of kings and therefore even if Bappn had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fad 
moot probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatiiya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscriptioa does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a RSshtrskhta or a ChS- 
ham&na or a Hunk* family. Similarly this Chatsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to ChihamSna or Fara- 
mkra family and hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha* 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute of being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be knodm as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were Mnsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni records 
that the Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bappk’s family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahm'a-K^diatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smritis and there is nothing wrong if 
tlm Udaipur family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if Bappa is represented as a Brahmin by the Chitod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. E, 1331 and X342 and all later records, that does 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vamSa as a Brahmin Vamia. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently under a wrong impression ia this 


* is not necessarily a Mkcchha family as it is also the name of 
a Kshatriya family (See Hall in A, B* XXXI p* iiy note ir). 
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respect. ' gif WFIJW f ’ (p- 265) is too general a state- 

ment and it must be dearly understood that these inscriptiohs and some 
others represent Bappt alone as a Brahmin and not this family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappa being looked upon as a Brah- 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a difiEemt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of Bappa^s being a Brahmin, into believing that the status 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby; As we have shown, 
Bappa’s being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family's being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Narav§.hana settles 
the point and Bappa’s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahideva. 

And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mis- 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
Is clear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of NStgahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod inscription. In fact 
Dr. Dv R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of Hagahrada or Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meaning Nagar Brahmin (p. 2.67). The result has been that the word 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of Bappa being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe ‘ Bappa as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes Nlgahrada 
as Anandapura neveti 

thought that BappE was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 
as given in Ekalinga Purina and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
tion like the AgnivanSa myth arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaurishankar has conclusively shown, we have to hold that Bappa REwal 
was a solar race Kshatri^'a, from the Naravahana inscription and the 
golden coin of Bappa. 

Whether Bappa belonged to an oti-shoot of the Valabhi family, which 
might have established itself at Nagada is a question which may here be 
discussed before preceding further. Bappa's great exploit, historically spt- 
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aking, was Ms taldiig the fort of CMtod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which mled therOi Round tMs great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The. case of BappS seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of §ivaji in this as in many respects. When Sivaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating four Mahcmedan powers, he \^at; 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkars and e\'eii 
ministers would find for Mia some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own life-tinie with the then best blood among Rajputs 
and Sivaji was believed to be descended from the Sisodia family of Udai- 
pur. BappS was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in Ms time and his connection was established wdth 
the royal family of Valabhi which was then known as the best Kshatriya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha^ giving Ms daughter to a king of this 
fanuly who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya, In fact 
this very connection of Bappa's family with the royal family of Valabhi 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition represents it. In our vieu* 
the genealogy of ^vaji as a descendant of the bisodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Guhila family of 
Nagada in wMch Bappa was born was similarly really connected with ilu: 
Maitraka family of Valabhi. But what we urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least establishes the fact that the Valabhi family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

, 2 The Dates of Bappa's Birth, Accession and 

'Eettrement, ■■■■:■ ■ ■ 

On the next disputed topic in connection with BappE viz., Ms dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the ^iew of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar 'Ojha' and the view adopted in this volume. 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of Bappa's birth. We have 
taken tMs date to be 700* A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and^wMch, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz,, 
that BappS was bom in St, 191. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destmetion of Valabhi wMch he .wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhi kings 
. were still ruling when Bappa rose:to fortune and established rule in Chitod. 
The explanation of the figure wMch we have given (p. 75) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of ValabM rule but from 
its founding by BhatS-rka in 509 A.D. The figure 191 added to 509 gives 
yoo A.D. as the date of BappSL's birth and it fits in well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori's inscription at CMtod dated V.E. 770 showing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by Bappa. Pandit 
Gaurisliankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 191 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa's hiHh but of his accession to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke’s Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa’s birth (p. 229): 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of Bappa. Probably Crooke for* 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the date of BappS’s accession by local oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappa having 
obtained boons became endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekalinga 
and Harita in 191 (Magha Suddha 7) at the age of fifteen The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 19 1 is the date of BappS’s accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figure is, therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-reading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa's accession 
is therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 and as Bappa cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year St. 769 
given by Tod for Bappa's birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 years old in St. 791 i.e, at the time of the taking of Chitod. In short 
Bappa's birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 712 A.D. 

But it may be urged that this is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, This explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words * ekSgranavati * etc. There it is not possible to misread the figure. 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
years may be counted from the date of GuhEditya in whose reign the 
branch family of Guhila was forunded at Idar, Th date as shown in 
Vol. I (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we get the 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s accession. And if Bappa was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the^date of his birth would be 
700 A.D. as already taken, /, ' ' 

I 
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TOb expiaaation of the , figure 391 is supported to our mind by tbe 
RaisSgar inscription itself whereia it Is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Samvat. -We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 19 1 years had elapsed BappS, came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of tbe sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from AyodhyE and his 
descendant Vi jayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya’s son was called Padmaditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityaa the last GuhSditya's eldest son was BappE. It clearly, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhi 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before BappE. A period of 
19 1 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slight^t 
hesitation in urging that X91 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, GuhEditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resoaable date for BappE's accession in this way also. The date 
of BappE*s accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread 191 for 791 Samvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.B. 734, a difierence of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before GuhEditya came to the throne of Valabhi. The date of 
BappE*s birth will depend upon^the view that we take of BappE's age 
at accession. , That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt' and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old and the 
date ofBappE's birth would be 712 A.B. or even 700 A.B. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of Bappa's accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 191 as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhi. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhai rule, thinking that was 
the date of BappE^s birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
Bappals accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of Guhasena of Valabhi which 
began in 539 A.B, ; and hence the date of Bappa's accession again comes 
to be 730 A.B. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 791 was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. 191 is not 
plausible, unless the very record, stone or paper is before us. Moreover 
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as stated above the RaisSgar inscription which gives this period in words 
** one hundred and ninety one clearly leads to the idea that the period is 
to be recokoned from the time of that son of Vijayabhupa from whom the 
name ending of the king was changed from Sena to Aditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhl dynasty. Unfortunately we do not-- find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhl dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as PadmS,ditya, SivSdtya and 
so on, except SilSditya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the oS-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much diJSerence. This much is certain from 
this Raisagar stone inscription dated Saihvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 17th century A.I>. computed 191 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Vaiabhi 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for Bappa’s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly %vith the end of Man Mori's rule at Chitod 
his inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the dat^^f 
BappS-'s accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

m Lastly we have to settle the date of BappS's abdication. Tod gives 

this date on the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this figure ought to have been St. 810, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words 'khachandradig- 
gaja. ’ (Ekalinga MahStmya and other records p, 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
§aka pafichash-^shat or 685 i.e,, A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 is more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappa 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar's dates, we beUeve that Bappa was bom in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the age of 22 and abdicated in V. E. 810 or 753 A.D, he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the dates which we have proposed viz. 700, 730 and 763 for the threo 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication vrould 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner^tradition, therefore* seems to be more correct as also the oral 
tradition prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bappa's abdication in St. 820 or A.B. 763. Althongh thus we have differeds 
from Pandit Gaurishaiikar Ojha^s views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be throwii on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that BappS, was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. in any case. 

5 Bappa's Place in The Genealogy of The Guhllots, 

This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bappa and the 
opinion of Hai Bahadur Gaurlshankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies Bappa with Kala- 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahideva. But there is also a dispute as to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. “Triumphant is §ri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapuia and who was the 
delighter of Brahmin families. The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila $, Bhoja 4, Mahendra 5, Naga 6, Sila 7, 
ApaJ^jfta 8, Mahendra II and 9, K&labhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar identifies BappS with Kalabhoja* we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappa, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E. 
I 335 » 3 Abu V. E. 1342, 4 BanapuraV. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E. 
1517 ; and in three of these viz. Chitod, Abu and Banapura, Bappa is 
given as the founder ofjthe family, Guhila being given as Ms son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, &la, KSJabhoja,, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given in place of Sila and not Kalabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after Mm. In the first Atpura inscription Bappa’s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the NaravEhana inscription dated 1028 i.e., only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta with Bappa and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to he 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or GuMla naturally leads io 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappa. Let us see now what diffi- 
culties stand in the way of. this identification inducing Pandit 'Gaud- 
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Shankar to identify KSlabhoja with Bappa and let iis consider whether 
these difficulties are insuperable. 

The first and foremost difficulty is that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of Sila and Aparijita two names in this genealogy viz., V. E. 
703 and 718 or A.D, 646 and 661, Since BappE's probable date of 
acesssion is 730 A.I). and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
CMtod in 730 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the Sila of 
646 A.D. or the Aparajita of 661 A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or three degrees later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of &la and Apar§.jita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vam^is , but 
the name Guhiia is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhiia recurring more than once in the Chatsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, are these kings &la and AparEjita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found, Guhila's ancestors or descendants 

First we think that Guhiia is both a son of BappE and an ancestor* 
The Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhiia was a son 
of Bappa and Bappa retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family w^as named Githilota from him. 

not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 
of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra-Narendrachandra appearing in the 
NaravShana inscription dated V. E. 1028 may be explained in two wa3rs ; 
either that Bappa was a moon among kings of the Guhiia gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
Bappa was a moon to kings in the Guliilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhiia born of the Valabhl king 
Guhasena or of Guhasena himself. There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before BappS, and 
the other a son of Bappa. The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputras.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent kings from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadatta as none else but Guhiia in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bappa as king Kaiabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhiia; the expression Guhadatta “ the origin of Guhiia family ” does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhiia. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhiia family was started by Guhadatta whose son Guhiia 
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1-- to the fatmlv. Moreover the words Jayati §rl “ May he 

»• a v», g...l a.g , II B.pp» .. 

of the family hut to a descendant many degrees e ow . 

Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar has seen this defect and tnes to show that 

place (p. 283). in fmi thev must liave been current 

rrs ssa f sr/ritir; 

” .1“. c.„o. ^ 

rr« Vinf oulv about 12 yoaxs and deducting 4^ jears for 

the so years average hut ^ ^ g ^ ^ ^ _ PratApavardhana was 

aSS wS'^NoAem India at this time and the Mantori family of 
w2 io very powerful and hence Guhila conld not have extend- 
TuTsly as far 2 Sra. If we take 20 years average ^d more and 
tLwing tick Guhila fifty years place Hm ^o^ewtoe aW 
cannot^ distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valatol fanuly ^lum 
self In fact CarUyle himself suggests this when he ot^es. _ Up- 
^ds 5 2000 CO Jwere dug up at Agra in 1869, all tearing an rnscnp- 
Sn an andeut western form of the Sanskrit character wtech I read 
nlainlv as ‘Guhila §ri* or Gubila/ These might possibly be coins of 
li <5iidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar A.D. 
-TW if it were not that the characters which compose the msciipton on 
2ese coins appear to me to he of too andent a form for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly he attributable to the eMlier GoMa or 
Grahaditya or Guhaditya of the same race the son of feiarditya of the ex- 
pelled dynasty of Valahhi or SaurSshtra, the exact date of whose is 
notcertfnbS who probably Hved about the f ““ 

era." Valabhi or SauxSshtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
of CarUyle, but it is to be remembered that he thought that ^ 
was as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Gnhadato 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for Mrtam that 
Guhas^a ruled from 539 to 569 A.D. and that he was an mdepednent 
w having dedaxed Ms independanoe of the Gupta empire which wm ten 
dyiim. He or his son a GuMla may very probably have extended his 
sway as far as Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and tefore 
the Vaxdhanas or the Mankharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two GuMlas who were famous, one 
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preceding Bappa and the other foilowmg him viz. his son. It is therefore 
possible to explain the inscription of Sila and Aparajita as those of two 
kings preceding Bappa and to hold that the Sila and Aparajita mentioned 
in the A tpura inscription are descendants of Bappa. 

It is necessary to advert here to the Chatsu inscription again as it 
makes mention of the Guhila vam^a and as it is looked upon as the 
same Guhila vamia as that of Mewad. Now this inscription gives 
12 kings from Bhatripatta as follo'vvs : — i I^^nabhata, 2 XJpendrabhata, 

3 Guhila, 4 Bhanika, 5 Auka, 6 Krishnaraja, 7 Sanakaragana, 8 Harsha* 
raja, 9 Guhila, 10 Bhatta ii BSlladitya and 12 Vigraharaja. Now with 
regard to Harsharaja it is stated that “he conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotion horses to Bhoja/' This evidences not only 
that he was a feudatory of Bhoja, but also shows that his date must be 
somewhere about 840 A.D., Bhoja being properly identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar vdth the Bhoja Pratihara of the Imperial line of Kanaiij. Now 
if we count back eight generations to Bhatripatta the first king, his date 
comes to be somewhere about (840-160) 680 A.B, Now this clearly takes 
him some generations before Bappa himself of 750 A.D, whereas the first 
Bhatripatta of the Guhilot dynasty given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kalabhoja sought to be identified with Bappa, Bhatri- 
patfca is therefore a name which appears both before and after Bapp§., in 
the Gtiliila vamSa. His Guhila vam^a is, therefore, different from the 
vamaa given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatripatta between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kalabhoja. It is therefore certain that the 
Guhilavamia of vrhich the Chatsu inscription makes mention is a vam^a 
which preceded 680 A.D. and leads us to the same Guhila vam^a of which 
&Ia and AparSljita of 646 A.D. may have been members and which was 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabfii dynasty. The Guhila 
vathla mentioned therein cannot be started by the Guhila of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283), 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D, R» 
Bhandarkar . and which led him to identify Bappa with Khommana 
son of Kalabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the a%’'erage 
reign per king which we get if we identify Guhadatta with Bappa. 
Bappa's reign ended in 763 A.D. and if w'c regard Sila and 
Aparajita as kings subsequent and diHerent from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatripatta II, whose inscription has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 943 A.D. is the sixteenth decendant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of 180 years or an 
average of about 12 years per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identify Bappa with Khommana I, taking an average of 20 or 
22 years. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merely for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper.* For 
vre actually see that the average for the next' 4 or 5 reigns is even less than 
what we have obtained. For Saktikumara's inscription is dated 1038 
V.E. and Bhatripatta IDs xooo V.E, During 3S years we have four rdgns 
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or ail average of 9 years according to the Atpnra inscription itseii. On 
til© other hand if we identify KSiabhoja with Bapp& whose accession date 
is> 734 A.B. and take Sila whose inscription of 646 has been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpnra line, we have only three kings before Mm and 
we shall have to assign cbout 88 years for three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurishankar thinks is not unbelievabie 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan, But if long reigns 
are not uncommon, short reigns are also not micomnion ; for example, the 
Peishwas ruled for about 100 years only and were i Balaji, 2 Bajirao* $ 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Karayanarao, 6 Savai Malidhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives ns an average of about 14 years. It is there- 
fore not proper to distrust genealogies for the averages ivliich they give 
and reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti- 
cular average without any further reason. 

It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 2 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Sila, supposing him to be the §ila of the inscription of St. 703 or A.D, 646 
andiBupposing &la*s reign began about 640 A.D., by about 100 years at 
20 years per reign and hence Guhadatta may bo identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhi d5masty whose reign began about 539 A.B. The same result 
follows if the pediree down to K§,labhoja identified with Bapjm whose 
reign began about 734 A.D. be taken as we have i Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 
3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 &la, 7 ApaxEjita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 25 years per reign will take us back 200 years i, to 
534 A.B. f. to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhi dynast^’'. This in 
fact ^otdd not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscriptioii would 
properly begin with a praise of that Mng of the Valabhi family from "whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 
of the Valabhi djrnasty. He probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhi 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
though it may be, does not satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
ill the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura inscription of 
BappE whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor also this exploit against the name of Kalabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the inscription or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore Bappfi or his great exploit alto- 
gether in the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1038 when we know that only 
6 years before in the NaravShana inscription BappS is mentioned by that 
name and he is described there as the most illustrious of the Guhila kings. 
Secondly the epithet Anandapuiravinirgata ** cannot apply to Guhasena 
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of Valabhi. For ValabM is not yet shown to have Iiad this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
(.Tuhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it %?onId 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
" come from Anandapura or Nagada would well apply to BappE, 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ' tad ' used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. Y) when he 
translates the line jiyEd &c. as May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines ’* See., whereas the translation ought to have been May ihai 
Anandapura be victorious/’ meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verse (8) viz. NEgahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc, p. 74, 75) that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra BappE came 
from Anandapura alias NEgahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and NSgahrada is one 
of these. BappE’s coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets *come from Anandapura or Nagaday’ 
is an epithet which can well apply to BappE alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Vaiabhi at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word * vinirgata ' shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to BappE properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod, Similarly the epithet * viprakull- 
nandana * applies to BappE appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
* delighter of Brahmin families ’ refers to the Inghly religious tendencies 
of BappE, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of BappE and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about BappE or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse wre have a descrip- 
tion of BappE and putting together the NEravEhana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or BappE was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. 

It remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for BappE. We have stated that BappE was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
(p. 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. BappE according to our view 
belonged to a branch family from the Valabhl family reigning at 
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Nagada and according to tlie Raisagar inscription detailed above the 
kings of this Gnhila vathia called themselves by names ending in 
Iditya, These names from'the beginning are given therein as i Pad- 
mSdltya, 2 §ividitya, 5, Haradatta. 4 Snjasaditya, 5 Stininkliaditya, 

6 Somadatta, 7 Slladitya, 8 KeshavEditya, 9 NtgEdltya,. in'BhogE- 
ditya, ii DevEditya. la Asaditya,, 13 Kt!abhojEdit5’a, 14 Guhaditya. 

These are the 14 Adityas,” so says the' Raisagar inscription and ** the 
eldest son o! the last /was Bappa ” '(Bhav. Ins. p. 150). Xow probably 
these are imaginary names bnt the name Siladity a occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. E. Is of one Siladitj’a and not of .. 
Slia (see Report Western circle for 1909 p. 48 referred to by Br. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition is that the Yalabhi kings separating from Valabh! 
■were called for 14 generations by names ending in Aditya and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from BappS and his 
son Gnhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditya 
at the end and accordingly we find in the A tpnra inscription no name 
ending in Aditj^a. The &la, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the SllEditya whose inscription of V. E. 
703 has been found, Bnt what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is GuhSditya, 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappa may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta ; nay we even think that GuliEdatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands for GuhEditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. BappE was prac- 
tically the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in the sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guhiia, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E, 1333 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the Banapura Inscription V. E. 1496 which tersely 
gives the genealogy as follows i Sri Bappa 2 §ri Guhiia 3 Bhoja 4 
Mahendra 5 Sila fiKElabhoja 7 Bhatripatta 8 Sinha See. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order a little, they 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Purva* 
prEmEuya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless statements 
in inscriptions are unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence we are not prepared to identify BappE 
either with KElabhoja or with Khommana but place him at the head 
ot the genealogy given by the Atpura inscription. 
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Nora,-»-RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD. 

• ■ I ■ ' 

Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recently ^dis- 
covered a copper-plate grant made by a ^iahUra king of Thana in Saka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly be pnblished' by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the RSlshtra- 
kfitas of Halkhed, who were the overlords of these SilEh^ras of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the Rashtrakuta dynasty in about 974 A.D., and the grant 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
rajya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the REshtrakutas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the Rashtra- 
kfltas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
Rashtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely diflerent line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rashtrakutas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following iloka’*' the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed. “ The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 

Ctscr Kim ^ II 

It may be noted that Gajapati and Hayapati became in iater tim^^ 
hereditary titles of certain lines of Kings, 
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depliaiits slipped into the ravines of the Ganges, ' : The lord' of liorses was 
'■ sorely troubled while Andhra took refnge ' in' mountam . holes. The king 
of the PSndyas was foiled and the kings of marittme countries took to the 
sea. When Knshi^a took the' field, all kings lost the' colour of their faces.” 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal . and the lord of horses was the king of 
Kananj. We have already noted that Kananj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force. Andhra and PSndya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 
Krtshna the i ith KSshtraknta king was felt all over India. 

The BhadEna grant of the same Siiihara king has already been pub- 
lished in Ep. Ind. III. (p. 257) .and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the HSshtrakfita kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later viz., 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Krishna 
and gives the whole line of the K^shtrakutas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishna and hence the importance, of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the Bashtraklitas is 
distinctly called RattarSjya and Ratta means clearly the MarSthas, 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The Rattarajya men- 
tioned in the Skanda Purkna is this very kingdom of the Rashtrakutas 
and Skanda Purina therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rule u e,, before 750 A. B. 

II. Pratihara Line. 

II. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Fratihara inscription which adds a further king to the Pratihtra genea- 
logy named Mahendrapkla II, {See PratSpgadh Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. 182), The inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 946) as the figure i.s 
read by Pandit Gaurishankar and it recites the whole genealogy from 
Maharaja DevaSakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the Pratihara Imperial line given at 
page II 3 does not give Mahendrapala II who makes this Prat^pgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of VinEyakapSla. Now 
the Khajuraho inscription of Yalovarman (Ep. Ind. 1 ) speaks of Haya- 
pati BevapSla son of HerambapSla ; and this Devapkla is considered to 
be the same Devapala spoken of in the Siyadoni Inscription (Ep. Ind. I) 
of Semvat 1005 or A.D. 948 as meditating on the feet of Kshitiptla, But 
Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that these two can not be the same persons 
as Hayapati is not a title of the l^ratihSra kings of Kanaiij, However 
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oix this point we may be certaiix that by 'Hayapati only kings of Kananj 
are meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
Silahara grant the word Vajlla used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though KanauJ kings had not the title ‘ hayapati,* nor 
did they call tlieinselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as * lords of horses ’ much as the Rashtrakutas called the 
F*ratiharas Gurjaras though the iatter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap ala son of Herambapaia 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by Ya^ovarmaii is the same Devapala spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitipala and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishankar Ojlia gives on the supposition that 
the Bevapaias arc difierent need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows, 

YII Mahendrapala I 
(903, 909 A. D.) 

f 


IX Bhoja II X Mahipala, or Kshitip^Ia 

910 alias Herambapaia or VinSyakapEla 

9i7» 93^ and 94^ 


XIII Vijayapala 
960 

j 

XIV HS|yapaia 
lorS 

We may, however, add two observations. Jt is possible that Mahen- 
drapala may bo another name of Devapala himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of DevapSla ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Sa.ihvat ion or 954 
A, D. ends with the expression In the reign of VinSyakapala'* as stated 
at page 128 of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of VinEyakpSla alias Mahxpkla 
who was then dead. But if we believe that this was a reference to a living 
VinS-yakapSla on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the MarSthas and the En- 
glish, wc shall have to suppe^se that Devapala had a son named Vin&yaka- 


MahendrapSia II 

94^ 


1 

XII DevapSla 
948 
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plia who was on the throne of ■Kanaiij m 954 A.D. and who after a short 
reign was succeeded by his uncle ■ Vijayapala whose certain date is 960 
A.D. from the Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva (Ep, Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of the Pratihara genealogy by fresh 
epigraphic records,. however,, accept the genealogy as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar, 

Jt is important to add 'that Mahendrapala II signs the grant as Srivi- 
dagdha or simply ¥idagdha. This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identification with Devapaia. No record of Devapaia has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Pratihara documents in J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33, 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devapaia. It would be Interesting to find what epithet Devapaia 
had taken fox signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
all FratihSlra emperors. 

III. Paramara Line. 

The above Pratapgadh inscription (Ep. Incl. XVI) has caused aiiothei 
riddle, and that about the Paramaras of DhEr. A sun tempio probably 
built at PraUpgadh by a Chilhamana Chief Indraraja was granted 
a village at his request by one Madhava son of Damodara who calls 
himself Mahastoanta and Mah§.daadanayaka in Ujjain under Srividag- 
dha (Mahendrapala II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both Madhava and Srividagdba, It is nob dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz,, A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishna had founded the power of 
the Faram§,ras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p. 1 19) ; 
how could MStdhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Pratihiras about 
946 A.D. ? Of course this in one way confirms our view that the Fara« 
maras had not come to Malwa before Krishna of 910 A.D, But it goes 
to show that even Krishna must be put later or that Madhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Fratiharas in Ujjain, while Krishna was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real 
masters and had merely for Peoples's satisfaction leased its Diwani from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 

IV. Rashtrakuta Line. 

In a recent Rashtrakfita record published in Ep. Ind. XiV, p. 125, 
Dr. Sukthankar following Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar says that Krishna 
succeeded Dantidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Fleet from the , Baroda grant. We have referred to this 
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controversy at page 145 of this volurae and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishna 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthanhar in publishing this 
new inscription of Krishna I , dated saka 694 or A. B. 772 says that 
as Krishna himself says nothing wrong about Bantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. B. i. only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Krishna. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
How this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Karda grant 
which is dated 972 A.B. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Bantidurga left no issue since his uncle Knsna succeeded 
him and we may believe that Bantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; ^ 

mentions only a Vamiya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Bantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licencious behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Krishna's elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Beoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by KSnchi, Ganga, Vengi and M§lava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in internecine quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short, be accepted that though 
Bantidurga %vas not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Krishna, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 

* The several records of the R§,shtrakutas in order of date are as follows : 

I The recently published Bhandak plates of Krishna I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.B. 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A.B. 3. Baroda grant 
(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. 4- Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant. XII, 
p, 187) of 867 A.B. 5, Alas plates of Govind III. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 209) 
and Samangad plates (ditto) of...,,, 7. Karda grant (Ind, Ant, XII, 
p, ?.67) of 972 A.B. etc. 
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V^Falas of Bengali 

Mr. Baimerji has republished the smagichhi grant of Vigrahapftla 
IIL which had been half published by Kielhom years ago. ■ In' the pre- 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy, 
of the PSlas with an additional name JayapS-la who is said to be a son of 
V&kpala, brother of Bharmapnia. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahap 5 .ia I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant VigrahapSla III, is distinctly said to be a Buddhist 

VI. MaUched. 

X recently visited Malkhed (not MSlhhed) which is identified with 
M&nyakheta the capital of the Rashtrakntas of the Deccan. X found 
no trace oi any large city described as “ vying with the dty of gods. ” 
Nor can a city exist here for the Kangini river which rnns by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there bo any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confiuence of a large stream with the Kangini 
river on a natural eminence; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it in ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujafiar and hence called Mujafiar Kiia. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
full of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujafiar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
^vaji and made his capital might have been selected by the ESshtra- 
kutas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large city outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely • rocky ground * then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking aU these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Malkhed with Manyakheta is still problematical. 

* In andent times* a etoug fort was the sins qua non of capaital 
l#t a dty. 

Uni 0f VgK //, 
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date of accession of — discussed 
I20f. 

Bhoja II son of MebendrapEla— 
date of- — 106. 

Bhosales not foreigners— reasons 
of— 325! 

Bhrigu Sdff. 

—origin of— 86* 

Bhujabhava 25. 

Bilhana 189. 

Biruds, special names of different 
kings no. 

Brahma Gupta 20f . 
Brahma-kshatriya-kullna 59. 

— ^meaning of — 62f. 

Brahmins formed one caste — ^exam- 
ples 1751 

Brahmins and Kshtriyas — privileges 
of chosing occupations and spe- 
cial features of 18 if. 

Brahmins and Kshatriyas — ^relation 
of — 26of. 

— ^why took to agriculture 182. 
—and VaiEyas evidences of being 
not given to drinking 184!, 202. 
BuddHsm 9 » 43* 45f» 

— annihilated by PurvamimEasE i. 
— condition of— 247!. 

— decay of — i. 

— overthrown and Hinduism re- 
established— effects iSjf. 


Buddhism — ^result' of. one of- the 
.. 'great defects, of— 2521 " 
—reaction agsdnst 139* 

— supplanted 197. . 

—two great good results of— adding 
. to happiness 2521 
—why preferred by foreigners .i68, 
Budiffiagupta 225. 

Baiher,.Dr. 116^ iiSff, I22'..' .' . .. 

Bull — ^sacredness of— 2« 
Bundlekhand ' rulers — dates of— 
and epigraphic evidence thereof 
■' .3^24! ■ . 

Bundi kingdoms 90. 

Bundikota 16, 


; ,C 

Castes— condition of— and effects 
therefrom 28, 249ff. 

—authorities on main number of 

I77ff. 

— distinction not strict 27, autbo- 
rities in favour of free intercourse 
of food in — i86f. 

— ^further ramification of — 2f* 

— ^higher — enforced widowhood in — 
190. 

— ^history of development of 28L 
— ^intermediate — cannot be traced 
177. 

— ^Matrimonial — history of — 179! 

— ^Matrimonial and occupational as- 
pects of — 179I 

— not hard bound in ancient times 
54. i 75 f- 

— privileges in occupation of — 

— and social condition of India 1753 
—and social condition — materials 
for survey of 175. 

— ^Vedic history of — misunderstood 
27. 

—watertight compaitmeak of— 
about 300 B.C* 28» 
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Cliaad Bara^ai, tli© ted-— I2f. i6, 
; , 25f, 674 91,* ii7» 231. 

.—story of ire origin of — ^imaginary 
97* 

Cianciana 94, 

— Ciahuiana king 159* 

—successor of Gtvaka II defeated 
by Eiidreijfca 96. 

Ctiandels 8, 25,,55* 

— Biiars or Gonds by origin ; argu- 
ments in support by Smith 130. 
—coins of— and history of coins in 
general 128, 

— escamination and reply to argu- 
ments of origin of— I3ifi. 

— genealogy and dates of— 129, 
—of Jajhoti or Bundelhand i24fl 
Chandra 94. 

Chandragupta, the Emperor 100, 
225. 

ChandrarS-ja, Gu vaka’s successor 96. 
Chakrayudha 103, 140. 

— last Varmi Emperor 98. 

Charles Martel 4, j2fi. 

Ghata 42. 

Chahmanas or ChauhSiias 9, 13!, 
I 5 f. 23. 37 . 35 fi. 50. 53 . 55 . 69 . 
90S. 

— available sources of history of— 
9 lf. 

— compared with GuMlots 95!. 

— descendants of Guvaka, and of 
Solar race 14* 97^ , , 

— examination of arguments of 
Gujar descent of— 35'S. 

— ^history of — very little ....known 9if. 
— original seat of power' of— 92. 
—valorous and cMvakous like 
Guhilots 9of, 

—why second In rank to Guhilots 

90f. 

Chihamana or Anahila— fabulous 
date ol— 33t 

Chilttkyas of BadS-mi 4* 9, isfi, 16, 
a3» ^ 7 * Ul 47. 39. 5fi. 55* 


CMlukyas— examination of argu« 
ments of Gujars descent 33! 

— early history of 3211 
—of BadSmi diierent from CM- 
lukyas of Anahilapattana 14, 

— of lunar race 14. 

—origination story of 86. 

— and other families compared with 
Bhosale, 3242. 

—and others — ^rulc of — not foreign 
328. 

—theory of origin of — 14. 
Chaiukya— Avanivarman 14. 

Chapas of Vardhamana— aocount 
of— ti6. 

— iaivas 1 16, 

Chapotkata 23. 

Chavadas of Anhilwad Patan 1142. 
— history of — not much known 114. 
— important facts of— 116, 

— short account supported by Bom- 
bay Gazetteer and others 1142. 
Chhand 25. 

Chhandaka 23. 

Chitod 21, 

Chudasama 55. 

Clans or families— names of — ^iiot %o 
be looked into i34f. 
Combinations of kings possible in 
Medieval times 22yi, 

Coining— Art and history of— 2411.- 
Coins— names of— 241. 

Countries* names not through rulers 
34 - 

Cow — ^sacredness of — 2. 

—its slaughter a heinous crime 2. 
Crooke— 92, 14 , 74!, 159. 
Cunnigham 35 . 37 . 5 if. 329 « 

— wrong view on Gotras like Mita- 
kshara of — 51! 

.. D 

Dadabhai Nowroji 3 19* 

Dadhisimta ai* 
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67. 

DatiMdurga 171, 322. 

— dssciissioii and evidences abont 
nprootment by Krisb^a of — 352!. 
— scKi ,of IndrarEja— -explmts and 
territoiy' of 1441. . 

^ — ^story , of ■ deatb :;0f~i45. 

Dasyu and Mecbcliha-^meaning 
of — 65 V 

Dayitavishnn, fatber of Goj^la 140; 
Bnbala or Bnndelkbaad-— esctent 
of— 40I 
Dabima 25. 

Deccan mling families were Mara- 
tMs not Ksbatriyas — all evi- 
dences that — 329flf, 

Deccan settlement 321. 

Delhi 36f. 

Deity— favourite— -changeable — ex- 
amples 197. 

DeorS 23, 

Devabhadra 42. 

Devapala, nephew and successor 
of Dharmapaia — date of— 141 
— DevapS-la, successor of Mahip&la 
— account of — 107. 

DevalaktiL or DevarEja, brother and 
successor of Kakutsa— date of 
— 100, 

Deva^ravas 271, 274. 

DevavEta 291. 

DevavxEta 271!, 274. 

Dhanakataka 47. 

DhanapEla poet 120. 

Dhahga, successor of Harsha — 
inscriptions, exploits and extent 
of Empire of — i26fi. 

Dharanf vaiEha, subordinate to Ma- 
hlpSla 1 16, 

Dhannap 51 a, son and successor of 
GopElar-exploits date and ac- 
count of 140, 

Dhruvahhate 116. 

Dhittva Mrdpama, younger brother 
and successor of Goviiid II-— ex- 


ploits of— 146, 

— defeats' MIMra 1041' 

DhSnyapSla 25, 

DhEayapElaka 23. 

DiddS, queen— some facts of— 15S. 
Didiot 23. 

Dining— inter 250!. 

Divisions — usual — of countries for 
administration ; their names and 
examples 2301* 

DivodsEa 60, 269, 273!, 276, 281, 

283,295* 

Doyamata 23, 25. 

DrEda 41. 

Drupada 14, 291. 

Draupadi 24, 44. 

Drinking — generally abstained from 
202. 

Drona BhEradvEja 14, 52. 

Druhyus 2765, 28 if, 284^, 297, 

— ^progress of — 294. 

DurgEvati REpii' — ^inference by 
Smith from story of — and author's 
reply to it 133. 

DurlabharEja 93I 
Durlabha.93. 

— ^brother , and successor of 
VigraharEja 97, 
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Economical condition, good as re-* 
suit of political condition 255. 
Elliot i62j0c, 168, 

EloiE, temple of ^iva 153. 

Ekalihga MShatmya 84!. 

EkabEhu 41. 

EkapEda 40f. 

Empire never me^ant annexation 
but subordination, examples 221, 
English 102, 

Ethnology 8, 
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Fleet Dr. 14S, 150. 352 - 
Flesh eating— -state- of things with 
regard to — 202!. 

Foreign descent theory 7S. 

. — criticised £ 9 fi. 

•—loses sii|)j)ort 17. 

—refuted 15- 

Foreign cloniination — external and 
' , internal— bad effects of— 255. 
—invasions* stopped 256!. 

■ — rule characteristics of — examples 
and inference tlierefroni sigL 


G 

Gajanaka— extent of— fabulous 3,9, 
41, 

Gahga King nfb- 

GSngeyadeva* son of Kokkaladeva 
“*“datc , ^ 

Gnrga — explanation ■ of— in Angi- 
rasa stock ^Sl, 

— descent of — 5®. 

Ganra ss* 

Garua 24!# 

—identical with Gnjar.25. 

Gauda— Bengal— extent of 
, — deJia— Thanesar 69. 

Gaiidapada— commentator , on Sah- 

khya Ki-rika 214. 

Gaiir’ishaiikar Ojha 122, 332^* 33 ^* 
3331 345^ 3^3, 350. 352* 

—•views of and authorities relied 
upon by— 'On Bappa REwal-**-*. 
332ff. 

.Gautama ddff" 

Gautamipiitra Satakarni, a ltdra 
47. 

Geetoc 6. 

Geholts 4. 

Genealogies not proper to distrust 
for averages 345I. 

46 


Ghaghada or iRahapa, successor of 
Mundraja— date of— 115. 

Gharwar 8* 55» 124. 

Gibbon 5, 12. 

Gifts and taxes for temples 236fi, 
Gohiia 23. 

Gohiiapntra 23. 

Gondas 8. 

Gopaia Avanti 102. ■ ■ ■ 

—descendant of Pratihara P^la 
dynasty — and evidence thereof 
I39f. 

— the elected Emperor, capital and 
exploits of— 139. 

— Kshatriya and a Buddhist— ac- 
count, exploits and date of — 139!. 
Gopaia II son and successor of 
Eajyapala 14 1. 

Gopendra 93. 

Gotra— Bharadvaja 14. 

Gotras borrowed from Purohits— 
tiieor3' of — 50 ; this theory a mis- 
conception 5oh. 

—by descent and not by disciple- 
ship, instances 52!. 

—eight— according to Baudhayana 

53. 

—four — according to Mbh. and 
Pravarkdhyas 56. 

—history of— of Solar and Lunair 
races 56!. 

- — mention of— necessary 5 ^* 
—mention of— by Rajputs useless 

' d'J* ' 

—of Brahmins, lishatriyas and 
Vaishhyas— why the same 54, 
—of MarEtha Kshatriya families 

.■.■ 33 ^- 

—of Modern Rajputs with Gotras 
of their Purohits 55. 

—of the Rajputs 49^- 
Gotra and Pravar 56^. 

minute examination of*— 56E. 

—system— benefit of 49 f. 
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Gotras — ^reasoiis of tiieory of ¥1- 
jfiSneivara about 53. ' 

Gotra Risbi fouiider of tbe family 
' , examples 87. 

Gotra RisM ' and Pravara Kishi, 
■ latest ' view of— 56 
— ^relation of and difiereace bet- 
ween 57, 

— ^mle in Iranta sutras and author's 
interpretation of it 5off. 

— §loka in Mahabharata on 56. 

— ^Vasishtha 14. 

Govind 1 144. 

Govlnd II son and successor of 
Krishnaraja— some facts of^i45l 
Govind III 107, iig, 140. 

- — Jagatnnga, Dhiirva Kirnpama's 
son and successor-— exploits and 
account of— 1461 
Govind IV 154. 

Govindr^j a— successor of Indra. 
Ill — confusion about iiim in 
difeent plates and account and 
date of him 150. 

Grant Als of Yuvaraja Govind II 
145, 171,230, 

— Amagi,cclii of VigraharSja III 
140. 

— Bhagumra 105. 

— Bala varman 106. 

— Baroda 145, 

— ^Bhadan by a ^ilaliEra king 350. 

— Bhalgur 234. 

— ^BhSgalpura I40ff. 

— Copperplate by a Silahara king of 
Tliana — ^political condition des- 
cribed in— 3491 

— Daulpura of Bhoja— contents of 
the seal there on — io8f. 

— Dighwa Dubauli by Maheiidra- 
pala 106, 230,— contents of the 
seal of — loSf. 

— Kharda 120, I47fi.— date of and 
— inference from 15 1, 
of karkarSja dated 812^—176, 


Grant — ^Kavi 1.46, ■ 

— KharepSiana 147, 149!. 

— Khalimpaia of Dlianapala 139!, 
— MEhva 234. 

— Kavasarl 1481,' i^zL ■ ' 

— Paithan of Govind III: 1.71, 234. 

■ — EMlianpura 1451. 

— Samangadli 145.' — date of and 
inference from; 144, ■; ■ 

— Sangali 176.— date of 149!. 

— SarvanEtha Mahipala— date ; ' of 
and inferences from — 14 1, 

— ^l^ani Dindori 146. 

— Wardlia 1440, 175. 

Grierson Dr. 12, 172!, .265, 2S'0, 
293. 294. , 

— extracts from writings, of — on 
Indian languages etc, 133'f, 
Gristmada— story of — 60. 
Guliadatta S3* 

^ — distinct fr'Oiii Guiiila .and identi- 
fied with Guliascna of Valabhi— 
result thereof not' satisfying the 
requirements 346L 
—name — how used, for Bappa 347i 
Guhasena 75. , 

/GuHla 55, 346ff. 

— son of.Bappa 79. 

Guhilots 8, '23!, 26, ,50, 53, 69I1, 

83, 90. 

— are they foreigners’ 831!, 

' — Ivings— comparative genealogy of 

: — 8if. ' 

—line — virtues 0"f— 77, • 

—story of— 70L . ' ' 

—theory ' of — some extract.^ i'rom 
■ ;-S3- 

Gujars— S, loi', 17, 25, 27^ 2911. 
—characters and profession of— lo. 
—not foreigners '31.,' • • ' ■ ' ■ - • 

— Prakrit for Gains 23. ' 

Gujarati Language 33!. 

Gujaxatra 40!. 

GunSdhya 279, 

Guptas 3, 
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Gupta Empir? n. 

Gurjars 9. ^3* 

I — of BliinmEl 69. 

Gnvaka 94. 

— compared with Bappa 95f. 

— first great king of Cliauhaiis of 
Sambliar according to Harslia 
stone Inscription 92! 

Guvaka II son of Cliandrataja 

94, 9b. 

H 

HSdas of Bundikota 16. 

Haeala plates 106. 

Hailiaya Keyiirvarsha 14. 

— Sahasrarjuna—Ar^’an 30. 
■—•Record 50. 

Haihayas not I^necliclihas 30, 

— origin and teriit*“.try of-“i34. 
Hamira 70, 

Hammira KSvya— story of origin of 
Chaiihruvs and PusUkara lake in 

Harbilas Saracl 92. 
liariichandra 96, 272. 

Plarh^aiBla .30. 

Hariy ala 4 1 . 

Harslia 1,29, loi, 124,148, 154, 182, 
— BSIa, son and successor of 
Mugliatunga 136. 

—son and successor of Rahila — 
■account of^ — 125,. 

— §iva, family deity of 95. 
Harsiiacbarita 29, 44^* ^35- 

Harsba— Empire of 13S. 

Haritata 23, 23. 

Haritas 59. 

Harita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, beginning of— if» 
Hindus, against amalgamation 31, 
—firm belief in ]i!etempsyclios!s 201 
Hinduism — condition of — 2 48!. 

— prominent feature of — 2. 

—and tolerance I09» 


Hieim Tsang 4, 28, 37, 39, 45!, 47, 
107, 117, r24f 157, 171, 206, 2iof„ 
229, 248, 329. 

Hoerule Dr. 265, 295. 

Homer 22, 80. 

Hula 23, 26. 

— not liuna 26. 

Hume 71. 

Hunas 4,6, gf, 26, 29!, 35!, 68fi 82! 
— not Kshatriyas 26. 

—mentioned as foreigners 30. 

—not included in 36 families, 30, 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

I bn Haukal — extracts from writ- 
ings of — 166. 

— ^statement about dress by — 187. 
Ibn Khurdabda — information of 
India by 164. 

— examination of the extract from 
work of — on caste : and its 
identification I78f. 

IdEr 72, 75. 

Idols — ^famous — of India 199, 

Idol worship of Aryans and non- 
Ar5'ans igSf. 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance 198! 
Ikskvaku 274!, 289. 

Illiad 22, 

InSma villages — privileges of owners 
of— 234f. 

India— Mediaeval — resemblance and 
difference of — ^with holy Roman 
Empire 227. 

—old and new — divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 136, 
—other kingdoms in — from 
800-1000 A.D. 1 5 /ft. 

—why enslaved by foreign domina«» 

' 11011222 ,.' ■ 

Indians— dress of— 1S71 
— food^of 184S* 
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Indians— how asserted right ' ■ of 
chosing a kiag 222i ; ■ 

iesh eaters— -some exceptions 
ISSL ■" ■ '■ ■ 

noble character towords foreign- 
ers of — I9if. 

•—ornaments — of 187!. ; • 

Indra II — story of marriage of— 144, 
Indra III— captured Kananj ' - . 

Indrachandra 15^. 
ladrarSja or IndtSyiidha loi. 
IndrarS^ja of Kananj 140 
Indraraja III, — successor of Ai^- 
lavarsha — some facts of — 149. 
Inscriptions — Acliale^vara 77, 81, 

84 ff. 

Achalagadh 82. 

tr-.Bappa*s legend and interpreta- 
tion there of 73. 

«^f ASoka 329. 

XtapuiS. 78fif, 82f, 86, 154, 301, 
332f, 342, 345ft 348.— -exam 

ination of verse in Ssfif. 
r-ESnapnrS— Genealogy given in — 

34S. 

•—Bharut Torana 51. 

Copperplate of Benares 135. 
Benares and Bhillanri 105. 
^Benares and Assam 107, 
^Benares of Dhanaga — examina- 
tion of contents of — i24f. 
*^Bhagalpnrfl mentioning standing 
army 224. 

— Bijolia 50, 9iff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning verse 

of— 93- 

^Bilhanri-stone 14, I35f, 238, 

— ^Buchakaia i03f. 

— of chahSdadeva of Rantham- 
bhor 92. 

— chS-tsn 334, 336; — Examination 
of Gnhila Vamia in — 345. 

— Chitoregadh 77, 81, 84^ 384. 

: — ^DanlatpurS and others— Date of 


Inscriptions — Dharanlvai&ha 
— Date count of 116. 

— Ekalihga 74,. 84... ' ; ■ ■ 

— Gbatiall — inference .from,' ao 
.count of 1 1.1 ; reason of .sson— 

^ mention, of .Kananj Soverign ii'.i*. 
'. — Gawaliar Bhoja 13, ' 

■ — Valablia'Sw^S'iBi'235.. 

—Bhoja' PraSasti — relating to Im- 
:. . perial Pratiharas of Kananj 304! 
— Haihayas of Chedi 14. 

■ *— Harsha stone 13, 9ifi, 159. inter- 
. pretation of . expression in by 

Keiliiorn and author —95. 

— relating to chElianiSnas 302!. 

— Kalaclihri Plaihaya 52. '■ 

— KSnheri— date of and inference. 

from 147. ■ ■ 

— KbSjuraho. '1 26ff, ■ 350! , 

— must be verified 84. ' ' ' 

— NavasSri- — Ch§.lnkya 73.' 

— NaravEhana., 80, 82, 86f, 177, 
333 f. 34 ^- 

— Nasika cave of Gautam! Putra' 
Satakarni 47, 329. 

— ^Nllagunda — date of and inference, 
from — 147, 155. 

— Nityavarsha 322. 

— Paia and EEshirakuta 102. 

— Patanarayana 50* 

— Pratapagadh 350, 352. 

— ^PratihEras 29, 

— PratihEra^ — published by Ganri- 
shankar — discussion of genealogy 
therein 35of, 

— PehewE— Date of— 159. 

— Rai SEgara 340. genealogy of, 
— kings in — 348. 

— at Raj or 31, 108. 

— reiibility of — 71. 

— fegaratala — of Bhoja 98, 103I 
—extract about VatsarEja^^ and its 
meaning looM ; 4 verses in praise 
of Kagabhata 103. 

-^- 4 iyadoni 106,. no, 2356, 241, 
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■' Inseript ■; , -*«*soiiie — ia' origtaal 
301I 

— -Sundaraliill CbScliigdcva 92. 
ItibSsa and PiirSna, tradition' of 
Ksbatriyxs 261 f. 

Itsi iig— clii iicsc traveller 218. 

, 'J 

Jabulisttna 35, 37, . 

Jackson 38. ■ , 

JaganiiStha records 160. 
Jagattnnga, son of Akaiavarsha-— 
account of— 149. ■ , 

Jahalmti 41, 

Jain work — translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
■ ' <|nest of Kanauj lox. ■ 

■ Jainism — condition of' — .248. ■ ■■■ 

— growth, O'f — ‘in cli,i‘erent parts 203. 
— not yet 'proniinent 197,, 

Jaipur' '24. 

Jamadag'ni'Sdff. . , 

Ja.m,fn'nval .55'* , ' 

Janamejaya 19. ■ 

Jar&saiidba 100,. 

Jayachand 68. ^ 

Jayachandra 15S, ' . 

JayapSla 108. 

— Bate of— 157. " 

Jayaraja93- 

Jayalakti and Vijaya^akti 125. 
JaySpIda of Kakota dynasty '158. 
Jade|a 55. . 

J&dhavaasfi. 

Jilaad,hara 40I ' , , , 

. — or Kangrakota kingdom of Tri- 
garta — history of— 158!. 

JeJjaka name— derivation and date 
of — 125, 

juall 22, 25, 55. 

JMneSvara 330. 

Jogarftja, son of Vanaraja — date 
of— 1 15. 

Johnson xx. 

Jnastir— kingdom of— 32, 


K 

Kabul kingdoms, history, 1 ame of 
kings and dates of 157. 
Kachchhamandala 40. 
Kachchhavahtas 24!, 55. 

Kakkal— successor of Khottiga— 
account and exploits of— 1 51. 
Kakustha or Kakknka, nephew 
and successor of Ntgabhata — 
- Date of 100, 

Kakutsa 23, 25. 

Kalacliuris of Chedi I34fi. 

—branch of Haihayas— extent and 
date of 1341 
— genealogy of — 137. 

—not new branch but old one, I37« 
— ^pure Kshatriyas and Saivas 137. 
Kalasha 23. 

Kalhana 22, 159. 

Kali age myth— effect and reasons 
of— 43, 46I 

—interpretation of — ^^47, 

—later than 7th century, 47!, 
Kalinga 103. 

KSlabhoja 80. 

—and KhommEna foot-note on 
82. 

-&la-s successor 79. 
Kilachchhuraka 23. 

Kalahayanjaya 41. 

Kamalakara Bhatta 3 1 2* 

Kamalu — date of— 157. 

KamSsha 23, 25. 

Kamboja or Kabul 34, 40, 42, 
Kambojas 30. 

Kimarapa or Assam — extent of 

4 of. 

Kanauj 13, 98ff. 

— Empire — contest for — 102. 

Kanu] Empire — decaying — compa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102. 
KandShara — ^history of kingsdom 
of 158. 

Kantipura 41, 
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Kanva 59, '284C , 

284* ' 

.^Tri^oka 284, 

K§,nyakubja, or Kanati3--exteat of 

: ' 39. 41* 

.'Karka i 144. 

Ka.rkar§,ja nephew of lOiottiga 120, 
Karnate 36!, 40, 42. 

Karattapala 23, 25, 

Kashmir 40! 

— ^history of diSerent dynasties in 

. ; 15B. 

KE^yapa 56^. 

KansalyE Rajapntri 44. 

Kathi 25. 

KatySyana LaugSkslia— sntra 
from 62. 

Eavinisa 23!!. 

Keynrvarsha, brother and successor 
of BEla Harsha— some facts 
of— 136, 

Kayyata 3i2, 314. 

KSyastha caste, one not divided 

177 - 

KMrwars 8, 

Khazar 36, 

Khizars — character and profession 
of — 10. 

Khemamja successor of Vairisi- 
miha — date of — 113. 

KhommEna son of MahSyaka ygf, 
KhommEna Rasa 79, 

— ^validity of — 80. 

Khotfciga — date and account of 

120 

^-successor of Krishna III — 
account of — 1 50. 

Khumana 70. 

Khusm Parveiz 35. 

Kealhom, 128, 131, 134!, 140!, 354. 
Kingdoms — ^numerous — reasons of 

226. 

— struggle for supremacy in Kings 
of — 222. 

Kingly families non drinkers 202* 


Kingly — Families ruling in Bcccan; 
were they fordgiicis? its Examina- 
tion 319! 

—power — idea of and result and 
effect therefrom 220 f. 

Kirata 42, 104. 

Kokkaladeva of Chedi 105, : 

— date of— disciissed ' 135. 
—relations tvith other then living 

■ ■■ kings of, 135!. , . 

Kokkaladeva 11 son of Yuvaraja 

" .136, 

Kohkana 40!. 

— ^lagliu 40f. 

Ko^ala 40, 42. 

— kingdom 161. 

— Videlias— history 01—293,. 
KotapSla ,23, ,25., , 

Kota kingdom 90. , , 

Krishna aSCf. ■■ 

— settles in DwSraka 64.. , 
KrishnarSja, first' king— d'She ac- 
count and, capital of — 119. ' ' 

■ — paternal uncle and successor of 

■ Bantidurga;— exploits of — 145. 

■ Kinslmailja II REsh|rakfita 135. 

Krishnasaja , III successor of 
Araoghavarsha 111 — exploits and 
account of — given by? 'Wardhi 
grant 150. 

Kshatriya families— reasons of fan- 
ciful origins, of~56. 

Kshatriyas formed one caste — ^no 
minor distincrions 176. 

— generally temperate drinkers 202. 
— GotrochcliEra forgotten 176. 

— Kula of — taking place of Gotra- 
its reasons ij 6 t 
— learning of i8if» 

— occupation of arms of— shared 
by others 183!. 

— Pravara Rishs in Sngirasa and 
Bh^igu stock 58ff. 

— ^residing in Deccan in ist century 
47 - 




sliatri3'a-s — turning btalimiiis in 
Vedic times and vice varsa ; 
instances 58!!. 

KnmSrapalachaiita 22, 13 1. ; 

' Knmiriia 26ofl, 316, 329* ' 

— acliievemeiits o! — 2o6X. 

— ^birtii place and conntrj’' ■ of 

207ff. 

■ — Date of — ^207. 

low learned Buddlnsin and Ms 
....deatii' 208I ■ . 

-—Important facts of ■ date, birtl- 
place etc. of— 21 

— ^inference about date and political 
situation from political observa- 
tion of 2IOf. 

— an interesting remark of— 211. 

— not Dakshinttya 209. 

, — of Nurlheni central India 209!. ■■ 
Kuril 42* 290, 

Kunikshetra 67. 

KusMtias 9/68f. 

Kuv.aia 4 'va of Ayodliya 65,' ' 

L 

Lackhamana younger son of Vak- 
pati» founder of Nadal line: 96. „ 
Land— measurement of 240,, ,■ 
Language Bengali 173. 

- — Eastern Hindi 74, 

' — Kanarese 173. ' 

■ — Kiriya and other minor dialects 

— MEgadhi 3. 

— MaMrisiitrl 3, 34. 

■ — MarStlii 174* 

— origin of — 171. 

—Sanskrit— chief stock of others 

170. 

— Telagu 173* > 

—Western Hindi 174. 

Languages— different — time and re- 
asons of ongia of 1674 


Mil 

—non Aryans at the time of Kn- 
mSriia and inference therefrom 
'2o8f. 

Prakrit — once spoken languages 
and their period idgf. 

Lanka 42, 

Lakulisa— ‘4iva cult of 96, 
Lakshmana son of Keyurvarsha— 
some facts of— 136. 

Lalliya— date of— 1 57. 

Lattaiiira, capital of RSslitrakhtas, 
Identification and inference 323. 

Lata southem Gujarat 33, 40!. 

Legal writers and Kaliage myth 48 

Leie 123. 

Lingabhava 41. 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir 158. 

Lohapura or Lahore— extent of— 

40I 

Lunar race settlements 64. 

—five— races— their individual pro- 
gress as evidenced in the Vedas 
286ff. 

Lunar Kshatriyas — Rig vedic refe- 
rences to — their colonisation and 
analogy from American history 
and conclusion therefrom 2y6&, 

M 

Macdonell 293, 295, 297. 

—Vedic Index of — 260. 

MacMpura 41. 

Madras Presidency — ^history of 
kingdoms in — 161, 

IMEdhavagupta of Magadha 139. 

Mkdhyamikas 69. 

Maga 28. 

Magadha 40, 42. 

Mahabharata 9* 27, 37, 39, 44!, 
60, 640. 

— Mimansa in Hindi 18, 21. 

Mahadaji Scindia 327, 

^labillakshmi* mother of Allata So. 
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MaMraja ¥&kapati,. son, of Ckanda- 
na 96. 

MaMiashtra 40, / : ■ , ■ 

— MahomedaH' invasions ' repelled 
from 152I ■' 

MahSyaka son of Simlia 79!. 
Mahendra 41, 108, 346. . . , . 
Mahendra 11 346. 

Mahendrapaia, son of MiMra 103! 
Mahendrapala II may be identified 
with Devapala 351! 

Mahldeva, means a king and not 
Brahmin 85^. 

MahlpEia 107, 116, 119. 

— ^brother and successor of Bhoja II 

106. 

— son of Mahendrapala— date and 
extent of Empire of— lod. 

—son and successor of Vigrahap§.la 
II — account of— 141. 

Mahmud of Gazni 32, 8of, io8, 159, 
— ^invasions of and effect thereof 

141. 

Mahodaya dim Kanauj 104, 
Maitrakas of Valabhi 4, 83, 
Makavana 23, 

^layas;68^ 104. 

MSiaWa 4of. 

Malaya 41. 

Malhararao Holkar 327. 

Malkhed — identified with Mfinya- 
kheta — some observation of 354, 
MEndhata 58. 

Mandor, 25, capital town of Prati- 
hS.ras according to Vaidya C.V.99, 
Manikrai 96. 

Mann 27. 

Manubhava 25, 

Marathas 102. 

*^biehding of Aryans and Nfiga 
Vamla 326. 

Marathas — not of lower civilisation 
and capacities 327. 

Mar§,tha Kshatriyas were ruling fa* 


Marriages Anu!oma-^l ' Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas 195, . 

— Anuioma how treated in .difereat 
Smritis 1935. 

—condition of- — 249!. ■" ■ 

■—early— mis conceplibn ' about i88f 
—early- — wlien came into ■, vogue' 

. -and 'Why^ 189L ■ ■ 

Maru desert — two references in 

Mbh. 65. 

Mata .23, 25." '■■ 

Mathandeva 108. 

Matsj^a 104, 

Medapfita or Bfewad 48 f. 
Megasthenes 28, 178!. 

Mention with foreigners does not 
make the first a foreigner 29!. 
Mer 83, 

Merutunga— ficticious story of— 
like Prithvirfija and' Ghori 1 20I 
Mewad 4/ 18, 26, 36. 

Mexician Aztecs 298, 

Mihira Bhoja 135, 148, 

Mihira, alias Bhoja, successor of 
Ramachandra — date and extent 
of Empire of — 104, 

Military. office.rs different from dvil 
ones 236* 

Mitakshara 53. 

— Gotra dictum of — wrong 53, 56* 
— ^pravara rule. of— useless 62. 

— Srauta sfitra rule misinterpreted 
in— 501 

MitrU' 'distinguisiiiiig, epithet "0,f ; 

Nagar brahmins Sj..'" 

- — ^not Me|C'„ 84 . 

Mitraya 'do.' 

MohanlSla Pa.9dya 236. 

Moris of Chltod 73. 

Mudgaia— descent of — 59. 
Mttgdhatuaga, son and successor 
of Kokkala 

Mulai^ja ch&lukya 107, 

Muli^ja Sdonki, sei»d thekingdom 
of 
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MuIaslMEapiir' 40* 4a, 

Multaa 36. 

tanplc of — imX’jd idoflbiisig 
ferokeo by MmUm% and 
niew on it 197I 

or BMyada, siicoewor 
of Kbesiilija 113. 

■■„N : 

Nado! 22, 

Nsiga 346. 

HEgabimta mm of Vatsarftja 140.' 
Ntgabbata — capital of, not detor- 
mined, 100. . 

— a»qaost of KaaayJ Empire by^ — 

103. 

•Hligablmtta, tet Pratibara kiag— 
liow came to power 98! 
—probable data of accmsioa and 
period of mle and coaquests of*— - 
xoo« s<i 4 « 

N&gabimtta II loS* 
mgaflyal 
NEpxs 83. 

Kigali Fracb&fipt GrantbamiJi 18. 
Nigas — ^bistory and dvilisatioa of— 

326. 

Kigojibiialta's Udyota, 312, 3143, 

Kabararai 

Kabusba 27* § 

Klultealieb F«liw& 74* 

Mamia ai. 

Kaimaka irst Cbaaddla kb^— 
date of— laSt 
Ifltosiiiiba CMIttbya 106, 
Kamvabrnm, son of Matta 80. 
K»r&3ra:9aptta|'^|aa»sor of Mabl- 
piiai4i* 

KftrftyampilMoi^ soa and sao 
i^wr of Vigrai»$iila 141. 
KatioMdity c»ly preimats fcrdgn 
a» 6 . 

Kava^diamJca cbaaita iig. 

of— -39» 4it 
bistory of 160. 

4 ? 


Kesfiald 7, 

Nflapiira 41.... 

HIkambbavara 23, ■ . 

Nivyite 41. 

Hobal&devi 14, 

O 

OccupaMoa of selling certain pro- 
visions 184, 

Odijilna or Orissa— extent of--' 40!, 
O&mxs — ^translation of and in- 
ference from list of— in Bbilgnr 
inscription 2315. 

Origin legen(^ icticions 97. 
—stories mytbs 86f, 131, 

Orim Mngdoms — history of— 160, 


P 

BuIMhaxaas, 

Biilicbl 3» 

Faksbabftbn 42 * 

BUas of Bengal X38!ff, 354. 

—dates of — cannot be dpbered 140, 
— extort of rale and exploits of— 142, 
— Geneab^andpixjfoabteda^ of— 

143 ' 

— rfee of —as in docaments I38f. 
—were Hajimto Bnddbists in name 
and Hindn in cbaraoter X42. 

PSk safe— miming of — 139, 
Fallavas of KftfScbi 4, 47, 51. 

Fampa, kanarese poet lod. 
Bbnbipur 4 i* 

PftfUdiaia— North 37. 

PSdcb&ias— bistoa^ of— «$ in the 
Vedas 290fL 
Pandit S, F. 207. ; 

Pa 9 <|U 42 . 

PS^dnvishaya 41- 
P^pdya Mobnalal 
— ^ySmaldasa 13, 

Fingu4a,: ' 
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.of— dlfiereat Bliasii- 

.---njeaaSiig of site of— coi^sMog tie 
wioji ia.ia1mte.44f. 

BailpalizB, 

Baerg^tar 58, 2595, 278! 287, 

— Kmctesicmfrcm tie study of FoiSr 
^asby 259L 
PaiiMrsS. 

Paxamtois 9, 13, 16, 23, 27, 34!, 

52t, 55, 68£. iiyff. 

— date of — 117. 

-^-ejcatena^on of arguments of Gujar 
and toeign descent of — 34f. 

— Genealogy of — 123 ; discussed from 
various sources I i8f* 

—history of— unfenown at Tod's 
tHue and represented by minor 
chiefs to-day ; their names 1 17 
—and Prai^pogadh Inscriptions ; in- 
femnce therefrom 352. 

■— ongin of— 15. ■" 

Paitlara Smriti 43f . 

—contradicts Kaliage myth 47I 
— Iloka allowing Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyahto beccme agdadtarists 182!, 
tam lor temples 
" and Brahmins in 238. 

Parvagupta of Bivir Dynasty 158. 
Plxadas 30. 

I’^crMra* 9, 13, 16/33, 25. 
Pasiyiteir. - . - . 

PE^potraioot 

Plyagonde MaMdevaKihhtyft on Ud- 
yotaof— 3i2ff, 
lijavana 274. 

Pi^itkalcondit^ 22o£^, 229 

Porosagis* * ■ ' 

Prabandhas— fictkicms account 

x%4 

Prabanda Chintlinaigi ^ 114^ ug,' 
— hst of hii^in i^tan / 

Prabandha-Eda 35, 


Prafesti of Hemtdri 32'4. ' . ' 

— ISfagpur 118. 

— ^Udepur xi 8 , ' . 

PrattpaTo.^. 

PratSi«vardliaim .29. 

Pratiharas of Kanaaja 8, 23, "25#, 'ly,.' 
3 iS,, 50 ,. 69 , 

— chief '■ . events; , tetE; foimdatite .■ of 

xo8f.' 

— capital of ; its situation 99. 
—descendants of lakshmapa 13. 

, — explanation of arguments appear- 
ing to show — as Gujais 31 1 
—of Ghatiala inscription II ifi. 

— ^Imperial line of Kanauja— Genea- 
logy of 113. 

—minor dynasty , of— cali-ng .Gutjar;,^ 
Pratib&ras. . for distocticm ; .'.not. 
Gujaxs themselves 31 fi, , 

— ^namesbf— Arynas 3.1, 

—never call themselves Gujars in in- 
scriptions 31. 

— neither Gujars nor foreigners 98, 

— not insignificant power in 9th cen- 
tury 98, 

— peculiarity of Grants of — logl. 
—form of writing of grants similar to 
that of Harsha grants 108L 
— origin 32f 86 of gSf. 

— ^power of — declining io6f. 

— ^represented as Strya-mmits 31* 

— of Solar.. race iji 
—why called Gujars 105, 

Pratiloma marriages checked 27!. 
Pravar mater made dear by some 
Sites 61I 

— and Pmv«» Rlshi^f^ 

— ^lislns— rcasom d— l»lng 3 5 ; 

—a special ptovlskii te Kshatriyas 

61, 

—system tincei 4 fe 
P|itou 60. 

P|ilhvlit^_i2ft IBS, 25, Bo, 90, 91, 
99 * 13^ 
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Prithvlrftja iMy i8i,; zsip 85,: 

93 , 0 . 

— additiom in, «nse|»ral3le — 19. , 
--^iitbentidty of questioned — 18., 

— aotliarity and poptilaiity of — ^like 
MaM bhiteta 19. 

— compared with MalAbli&mta i8i 
— Condons attenpt in— *to ' imitate 
BfaMbMmta 19* 

— dates of— not wrong 2off* , 

— ^nucleus by cband 21; authentic and 
andent i8f. 

— ^points of similarity with Mbh, igf. 
— ^vers« in — misinterpreted ; anther's 
interpretation 22f, 

— ^kings 36 in — ^unhistoncal 91* 
Prithviraja Vijaya 14, 35. 

PrcBperity period of India — ^factors 
which led to# 247€. 

Pulaketo 116# 154, 329!, 
PnlaketoILi48* 

Pulastya 42, 

Pnngala 40, 42. 

Punjab — some other kingdoms in, 159# 
PurEnas, not historical authodti^ ; its 
reasons 262; , . ' 

PurE^ic age— historical facts misin* 
terpreted in — 278S. 

—Gods 2, 

— statement —regarding Rajputs 
valueless, interpolaticais 43, 

Puru 270, 278, 

— Satapatha BrEhma^a interpiretap 
tioD of — Macdonnell's and author’s 
views theteon 270. 

Purus 270, 276^, 282S, 297. 

— progress of“*-288i 

Purtilmtm sSf# 271* 274. 276, 283! 

290, 296^ 297! ' [® 77 ^- 

Fnruravas — ^inference from story of 
Plrva MimEn^, • annihilaiar of 
Buddhism if, 

Pnshyabhtti 2. 

PushkaiEranya 67. 

Pnshkam firdm 67# • . * 
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Race— fusion of~aiter se^emeni 

I^dhE — MEdhava-VilEsa— ChampE 
by JayarEma Pindye 318. 

REhila, successor of Vijayar-date, 
account and exploits of 125. 
Rahmni kingdom and try for its 
identification 163! 

REjapEia 23, 25. 

REjyapEla, successor of NEtEya^a- 
j^la— account and date of 141, 
—successor of YijayapEla and fall of 
Kanauj Empire 108. 
RSjatarangi^i 22. , . 

RSjaSekhara 31, S5» 188. 

— plays BElafohErata and 
of — 106, 

— rGuru of J^endrapEla i05f. 
REjendralEla 127. 

Rajput applied to illegitimat# pro- 
geny 431 * 

Rajput dans — ^identification of 25!, 
— dans list of— as old as ch^d 25* 
— dans 36 in number, their history 

^families almost all worshippers of 

§iva, their list 203!. 

—not new word 43 
— word meaning of 43^.' 

—word, as old as PEioini and MahE* 
bhSrata 45, 

—word, in MahEbhErata in good 
sense 44, 

—why prominent in 9th century 
45f- 

Rajputs — chivalry, Heroism, ortho- 
doxy of faith and struggle against 
foreign faith of 4. 

—descendants of Vedic Aryans 7, 
69 ; an evidence of 49!, 

—fighting with Turks, Afghans and 
their independence 
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Rajputi founded a Hindu Empire 

6p. 

-p-Oftur69* 

deiomtlrmtia^ 
iimemoriai 53. 

--Cotras and Rrawraa of— ira In 
Vedic SatM 49f • 

— Indo-Skryans 5, 

—a mixed caste inPluMaira Smnti 
and StdraiamaHikara 43!. 

— ^not pure Kshatriyas accordmg to 
Putinas 43. 

— notugras48. 

-—prominence in politics of $1 
Rajputana— Aryan settlements in 

64 fi. 

— Gareteer xvrongly omits Gfl vaka I 

94 * 

— ^ldst0rical proofe of immigrants 
in— before Rltbods 68t 
— ^inbabited by JLbbirs and otbem 

64S. 

— ^not inhabited by Aryans for^long 

64. 

— order of Aryan Scttelenmts in 66f. 
— sfttttottts through foreign 

l^ressure 68. 

— sMIiem Gujarat 31I 
—Very Inho^tible 64. 

Rijputra used in the sense of Kslia» 
triya in Mbh 44. 

— denotes high bom Ksbatriya 44. 
Rajvade, V. K. 155, 320. 323H 327^^ 
— examination of theory of Deccan 
HarSihfis of— 3r8f^. 

R 5 ma, 24, 272, 275, 287, 295. 
Rimachandra, son of Kigabhatta 
— ^date of — 104, 

R&milyapa 9, 651 

— r^csfenOe to Mam (Rajputana) 
and AWsirs in 66,J 
Rtmpur 37I 
Ha^el 25. 

RInoji Schidia 327, 

Rapscm— Prctf, 357, 


Riih^kfi|a— meanluE of —144#, 

t 5 a. 

Rftsh|xakt'|i^ 32, 47, 102, s^ilf. 
—condition of Ma»rttihf|m briismt 
— 1521 

■■—dates of first Mb^ mentioned In' 

■' grants'"©! ■■144. ■ 

— early history of — 322^. 

— extent of Empire of 153!, 

— ^Genealogy of 156. 

— government, army and religi<« 
■■■of— X54f. . 

—list "with dates of Mngs of — 1 5 1 * 
—and MarE^Ss compared X53I 
— names of kings of— 153* 

— origin of— X44. 

— ^period of suzerainty in Deccan 
of— 151. 

— ^rise and monumental works of— 

—same as REshtrik&s 323'. 

—Social status of— 154I 
—some general remarks about 1521 
— ^unlike ChSlukyas went to the 
heart of Empire 154. 

Ratarfijya or ^.Rilshtrakhta* extent 
of 40I 

♦Ratn&ditya, ■ successor vi yogartjt 

■ ■, ' 

Rathods 8, 23, 50, 55, 90- 
.—originally , RSshtrakttas ' of ■■ the 
Deccan 328. 

— last , .inmigrantS'' ''histodadly 'y. 

known 68. 

Ravi 23fi. 

— §asi, jadhava not dans but races 

24^ ' . 

Rtwal — meaning of 72. 

Religion-one— Vedic religion being 
held supreme 196!. 

—Vedic — side by side idolatry aox 
Religious condition of India 196S, 
247 ff. 

JEtesc^rch— value., ftf— XX, 17. 
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Revttftue administration — ^mference 
flCoiii--a« avidanced from Datilal- 
pnH gpraat of B&oja 239. 

•--a<toinlstmtioa-^^ from— 

m eiddimc^d fsom Silaliira grant 

—land taa:' and otMr dues p'aid"by. 
viilagerB 234, ■ 

— officers-— rights and appointments 
of— as ■ eddeaced ■ 'from ' .grants 

— and pay of officers generally paid 
in kinds 235. 

Rights of descendants of kings re- 
ligiously respected in India 222. 

RIksha 41* 

Ritthi — meaning of 5,7. , , 

RMey — Sir, 294. 

— ot^ervadon of — 265I 

Eohlllas 102, ■' ■" 

Eomate42* 

Eosajnta 23ffi 

Rndre^a, Tomara Mng, 159. 


s : , 

Sabaktagin loS. 
Sahadeva 29 i. 

$ahya4r, 

Saindhava 23, 103,. , . 
Samarasi 18, 21, 70. ' ■ 
Samaraslmha Si. ' ' 
Samiats — ^history of— lool; 
Samudragupta 100. 

Sahga 70. 

Sanjaya 41. 

Sapiulalaksha 36f> 4O1 92, 
SapardalakshS-^a 35, 37. 
Sa^sanian coins 35, 

Sati custom 190* 
SaurSshtra 40f* 

Saud 18. 

Sfihaisapmra 41. 

Slmaata — date of — 157, 


ads 

Samantadeva 99. 

—and GH vaka I— probable < 3 ^tei of 

sambhar or Sayambhara 37, 401, 
9^f, 23 i. 

— tet seat of power of ClmuhSnaa 

9a. 

S&mrEjya and SamrJlt—idea of— 
long since Mbh. loof. 

SSrasvata Mandala— Northern GuJ- 
rat33. 

ScjdiMam 10. 

SadSvara 23, 25. 

ShaMbnddin Ghori 90. 

SIffihu of ^tSra 74, 

Shasi of Sind 74. 

Shy&maldSsa iS. 

Shyama Sundaradas 1 8. 

Silftra 23. 

Simha, son of Bhartripatta 79* 
Simhala 42. 

Simharaja 94. 

— ^Vakpatiraja's elder son, 96, 259* 
Sind 40. 

— ^history of kingdoms in 157. 
Sindha 41. 

Sindhuraja, brother and snscessor 
of Vakpati 118, 121. 

Sirohi 90. 
sm 24. 

Skandapura^a, 36!, sgt, 92, 299* 

— ^Arbuda Khanija 68. 

—date of — 39f, 

— ^Ust, examination and identifica- 
don of 39f. 

— ^iist of countries and villages in 

39 ff. 

— ^mountains and rivers in 40f. 
Smfid law of Anuloma marriage 
I93«- 

— ^law predoxnineat— no new legisla* 
turo and result therefrom 225. 
Smrid Atri— extract from 308; evi* 
dence on interdiniag of 252, 

— ^Apibtamba — extract from 309, 
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Smriti Bfibaspati— act ■ from 
309.- 

— Dafeha — extract from 310. 
•^GotainaH-«ictract from 3x0. 

— K&tyftyaaa — extract from 309^ 
Maaa— ^okas of treating Amilo— 
' ma marriage and status of §tdra 
Brogeiiyi93, 

— ^Mann and YIjflavalkya----view-on 
Anttioma Bralunin marriage of 

194 * 

— ^Parfttoa and Vy^sa — statement 
about marriages in 1S9I 
— .ParaSaxa extract from 309 . 

— ^Samvarta— extract from 309, 
•—Sankhar— extract from 310, 

— ^U^anas—extract from 308!, 
-^Vasisbto— extract from 31 x. 

— ^Vish9n — extract from 308. 
-“-■V;i^a---evidence on interdining 
of 251; Vytsa extract from 3x0. 
-—Vyasa— *§ioka of-^n caste— its 
explanation 179! 

— ^Vyfisa and Au^anasa views on 
Annloma marriages of X94. 

— ^V3?^a and ParS^ara — ^view on 
Anid<mm' Sidra of'^X93i| 

— ^T?Ujfiavalkya— view on Annloma 
Sidra marriage of 193. [3o8ff. 

Smrities — extracts from important 
Smith V.^i 8, lof, x8, 38, 69, 
gSff, X04, 107!, i24f, 12SS. 

— wrong viw of — about the origin 
of Chandells 1302. 

Salonkhi or Chilnkya 14. 

Solar and Lunar Kaces-^arguments 
and conclusion of — resumed 294^ 
—kingdoms and peoples of 292I 
— Kshatriyas how descendants of 
' ■ Pravaia Bishis ? 58!. _ 

•^f fadia id ‘the Vedaa’'2*39fi. 

— Order of authorities 262fi. 
■^lUgyfdiC" references to ^e con- 
flict of — and ccndusion there* 
itoiikzSxM,' '■ ' 


— Eace idea— reasons ol origin of 
" 298, 

— some imfkJTtant facts in the Mi- 
tcay of 265®. 

—traditions of — through absurd, 
'historically important I2» 

Somaka 291. . 

.Spaniards fighting with Moors 5* , 
Srinjaya 291. 

Strir^jya 42, 

State^rights of — 234!,. 

Sub-castes small due to overthrow 
of Buddhism 3. 

SudSsa 269, 27ifl, 276, 282f* 290 

295. 

Sulaiman merchant — identification 
and contents ^ of work of— '.X62E. 
— extract of his work on caste 181, 
—inference from' evidence' _ of— „ 
showing political condition 22x1, 
—inference . from statement of— 
about kings army 22 af. 

— story of an ascetic of — and state- 
ment in general about asceti- 
cism of — 200, 

Sukrit Sankirtana 114, 

Sukthankar Br. 352!. 

Suicide in sacred places X91, 
Spurious work without nucleus 
not popular 19. 

Surjmal Bhat 16, 25, 91^ 
Suryamukha 41, 

Sussanian 36. 

Su^arman 158. 
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